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WILLIE BLAIR, 
THE QUEEN'S FIDDLER. 





BY ERIO MACKAY. 





{Willie Blair, who died at Balmoral, a ehort time 
since, was Fiddler to Queen Victoria, and in that 
capacity served her for many years.) 





WueEse has he gone, poor Willie, who so late, 
At duty’s call, 

Attuned his raptures for the rich and great, 
In bower and hall? 


Where is the wither’d form, the furrow’d brow, 
The heart so brave, 

The sturdy voice that makes no answer now? 
Low in the grave. 


Down in the tomb he lies, and o’er bis head 
The breezes blow. 

He liv’d, he Jov’d, he suffer'd, and is dead. 
God will’d it so! 


He was the Queen’s retainer, anc a man 
Armor’d in truth. 

Loyal and just was he, through all his span, 
In age and youth. 


He was a player, and could strike, at will, 
The grandest chords ; 

And he could imitate the thrushes’ trill 
By fields and fords. 


He knew the way to touch the hearts of men. 
He knew the way, 

When lonely souls were silent in the glen 
To make them gay. 


He was an archer in the realms of song 
Where deeds are words ; 

And with his bow, and with his hand so strong, 
He brought down birds. 


They were his tones of love, his merry notes, 

‘: In rapture born. 

They flew to him, as larks, with happy throats, 
Fly to the morn, 


Where shall we find his peer in Highland wakes, 
At village fairs— 

The poor old man who had the Winter flakes 
In his gray hairs? 


We may perchance, we shall in truth survey 
More perfect heat, 

More perfect power of song, but none more gay, 
And few more sweet, 


Ah! none to touch ds with a truer sense 
Of what was just; 

And yet, withal, he found his recompense 
This side the dust. 


He found it here, because he turn’d to One 
Who knows not guile, 

Whose face is fill’d with favor, like the sun 
When Summers smile. 


O Willie Blair! O Willie, dead and dumb! 
I muse on thee. 

A Sovereign call’d a guest who could not come, 
And thou wert he. 


She spake thy name. She called thee from afar. 
But this was said— 

This, and no more; for eloquence would jar : 
**Old Willie’s dead !” 


Then sigh’d the Queen: 
serv’d me well 
This many a year.” 
And with the thought thereof a something fell 
That seem’d a tear. 


“Poor soul! he 


Yea, she did weep. I say a tear did fall 
From England’s face. 

For She ig England—England over al|— 
By God His Grace! 





In thoughts and deeds ; 
And she has added to her sovereign-fame 
A Widow's weeds. 


When did a better life, a nobler past, 
Adorn a throne? 

The Land is hers, and all the shores so vast 
Are hers alone. 


Her warm, white hand is powerful to defend, ‘ 
Though slight to see. 

She loves us every one ; and, like a friend, 
She pray’d for thee. 


Oh! it is grander than a knight’s renown 
To be so miss’d. 

For our dear Lady wears a wonder-crown 
That Love has kiss’d. 


Then rest thee, Willie, in thy lowly hut, 
Thou poor old waif! 

The room is dark, the door thereof is shut— 
But thou art safe. 


And so ’twill be, I trow, in far-off days, 
In storm and shine. 

When other brows are deck’d by other bays 
We'll think of thine. 


In many a Highland glen—in many a spot 
Where homes ere found — 

Thy name will shine like some Forget-Me-Not 
On Scotia’s ground. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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ARUN INTO WALES. 


BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D.D. 











‘* Tue most tranquil, romantic and beau- 
tiful object in the world is a Welsh valley.” 
So said that famous Scotchman, Christo- 
pher North, and no man was a better judge 
of scenery than the author of ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosiang.” Icansay ‘‘Amen” to old 
Christopher’s assertion, and wonder that 
more Americans do not visit the lovely land 
which sends over to us such a perennial 
supply of Joneses, and Robertses, and Wil- 
liamses and Griffiths. No emigration has 
brought to us stronger bodies and better 
hearts. 

I made my dash into North Wales from 
Chester; for South Wales is the less pictur- 
esque, and the mountains lie mostly in 
Caernarvon, Denbigh and Merionethshire. 
It is to the former county that the artists 
mostly resort for their landscape studies. 
The first object that I saw as I passed over 
Flintshire, the border county of Wales, was 
the tower of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Hawarden 
Castle” peeping out above the tall trees of 
the park. There is evidently timber 
enough there for him to exercise his favor- 
ite ax upon before his return to political 
power. Standing on his feet, he reaches 
higher to-day than any statesman of Britain 
in the saddle. Not far from the Castle is 
the church of which Mr. Gladstone’s son is 
the rector. 

The first landing I made was at the an- 
cient town of Denbigh, whose historical 
records go back for six centuries, and the 
castle (or its predecessor) has been on that 
lofty hill since the days of the Conqueror. 
The town is built on a steep hillside, and 
as I climbed up the main street, a young 
man was pushing his bicycle beside me. 
Noticing that he and his vehicle were cov- 
ered with mud, I inquired: ‘‘ How far 
have you come?” ‘Only from Chester,” 
he replied; as ifa ride of forty miles was 
but asmall matter. This rage for bicycle 
and tricycle traveling over the smooth 
British roads has undergone no diminution, 
and I observed that ladies are often among 
the most skillful wheelmen. At the top of 
the hil] stand the ruins of the castle, The 
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with its magnificent gateway. Under- 
neath that solid stone arch, Oliver Crom- 
well entered in triumph, after the fortress 
had surrendered to the parliamentary forces 
in October, 1646. Close by the keep is a 
half-ruined tower, in which that tricky ty- 
rant, Charles the First, spent several nighte 
while he was still holding on to his head. 
The view from the castle walls over the 
wide and luxuriant valley of the Clwyd is 
enough to repay, in itself, a journey to 
Wales. Dr. Samuel Johnson loved to visit 
this region, and a pile of stones near the 
town marks the spot where he did no little 
work in the compilation of his dictionary. 
Dr. Owen Pugh, the eminent lexicogra- 
pher, also prepared his Welsh dictionary 
just out of Denbigh. My Yankee readers 
will be interested to know that Stanley, the 
heroic African explorer, was born withina 
few rods of the castle, and his mother is 
still living. As I was walking back to the 
station I passed a beautiful public garden- 
plot, in the center of whose flower-beds 
rises a lofty column, surmounted by a mar- 
ble statue. I at first mistook it fora statue 
of Lord Palmerston, but learned that it is 
the image of a popular physician, Dr. 
Pirse, who lives immediately opposite, and 
enjoys his own immortality every time he 
looks out of his window. They told me 
that his neighbors and patients had erected 
this imposing shaft, which is a taller mon- 
ument to a living doctor than I have ever 
seen to a dead one. 

From Denbigh I turned southward 
toward Corwen and the lovely valley of the 
Dee. A short ride up the valley brought 
us to the famous village of Bala, where 
lived and labored that devoted servant of 
God, the Rev. Mr. Charles, who was the 
originator of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. His marble statue, revealing a 
sweet, saintly countenance, stands in front 
of the church in which he once preached, 
and of which his grandson is now the pas- 
tor. In the town is the principal Calvinis- 
tic Theological Seminary of the Principal- 
ity. The University College of Wales, a 
portion of which was destroyed by fire last 
week, is at Aberystwith. One of its Pro- 
fessors is the able commentator, Dr. Ed- 
wards. 

We passed close by the shore of Lake 
Bala, a most bewitchingly beautiful sheet 
of water; and as the declining sun kin- 
dled upon its tiny waves, and clothed the 
peak of old Arenig in a purple robe, it was 
a picture past description. I had used up 
my stock of adjectives before I got to 
Bala, and could only sit and look out in 
silent delight. Upon the oppesite shore of 
the lake is a hunting-seat of Sir Watkin 
William Wynn, who isthe Prince in Wales, 
as the Queen’s eldest son is the Prince of 
Wales. A nephew of the old Sir Watkin 
(and son-in-law) now holds the scepter of this 
lordly and popular house. No people on 
the face of the earth have stronger\attach- 
ments or a more intense pride in the land 
of their ancestry than the Welsh. Nobody 
else certainly can pronounce the names 
of their mountains and rivers but them- 
selves. For example, the charming valley 
around Denbigh is the Dyffryn Clwyd; 
this last word is generally known as the 
**Clew-id.” 

At half past six our train ran into the 
famous village and valley of Dolgelly. This 
spot divides with Bettwys-Y-Coed, the 
honor of being the most beautiful spot in 
Wales; and J shal] not presume to decide 








Venus of landscape loveliness. As soon 
as I had left my luggage at the ‘ Royal 
Ship Hotel,” a quaint old hostelry in which 
I expected every moment to run against 
Sam Weller aa the ‘‘ Boot,” I hurried out 
to enjoy the scenery. Dolgelly is a closely 
huddled stone village, with streets at all 
sorts of angles, and in it not easy to get 
out of it. Passing some queer old cottages, 
around whose fires the brown-cheeked 
peasants were jabbering Welsh, and the 
graveyard with three somber yew-trees 
near the gate I came out into an open 
meadow. It was the center of a most mag- 
nificent amphitheater. Beside me rolled 
the bright little river Wnion, (or Union in 
Englieh), astream that reminds me of the 
Pemigewasset. On every side rose the 
majestic mountains; at their bases rich 
forests with mansions and cottages shining 
amid the living green; and this broad, 
velvet meadow was the emerald in its 
superb setting of wood, water, and rock. 
Encountering an old Welsh schoolmaster 
(bearing the popular patronymic of Wil- 
liams), who was strolling in the meadow, 
I introduced myself as an American who 
had come to admire. his famous valley. 
The word “American” is an ‘open 
sesame ” everywhere, especially in Wales. 
The old man began to point out, with great 
enthusiasm, the different mountain-peaks, 
**Yonder is Cader Idris; the finest of 
our mountains after the Snowdon. I 
means Jdris’s Chair, and the peak to 
the left of itis Mynydd Moel, or the Bare 
Mountain. To the right you see another 
bald, treeless peak of slate; that is Cyfrwy, 
or ‘‘ the Saddle.” And so the old enthusi- 
ast went on dilating and describing and 
defining names until the sun set. In that 
sweet hour of the gloaming the scene was 
enchanting beyond measure, and as the 
twillight lingered until ten o’clock, I could 
not go in; and when I didI was too excited 
to sleep. I do not wonder that these sons o 
St. David love their beautiful native land, 
nor that Welshmen never break the tether 
that binds them to the house of their an- 
cestors. Perhaps some loyal son of old 
Wales may read these hurriedly written 
lines, and as he reads, he may feel again 
the pure cool wind that breathes down 
from old Snowdon, or Lianberis or majesti 
Cader Idris, and long for another sight o 
the dear country that cradled his childhoo 
and holds the ashes of his forefathers, 
DoLe@E uy, July 4th, 1885. 


NERVES AS SCIENTISTS. 


BY PROF. BORDEN FP. BOWNE. 








Amone the conceptions with which ad- 
vanced science has enriched the world are 
those of thought without a thinker, relig- 
ion without a God, automata with duties, 
impersonal immortality, etc. This new 
wine of science has very seriously strained 
some old mental bottles, but its generous 
warmth has put new life into such veins as 
could receive it. There is no need, how- 
ever, to dwell upon these epoch-making 
conceptions, as they are already familiar to 
most readers, and, indeed, furnish 
the mental and moral food of not a few. 
But there is one conception already in 
sight above the mental horizon, which 
seems worthy of especial consideration; in 
fact, it may prove to be that “all-inclusive 

mn” whose coming has been so 
often foretold. This is the conception of 
the nerves as scientific investigators. But 
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this conception is so vast that we can take 
it in only by degrees or by a series of slow 
approaches, ‘ 

It is now almost an axiom with advanced 
thinkers that all physical events go along 
by themselves without any interference 
from without, The pushing and pulling 
forces of matter determine all physical 
change, aggregation and movement. If I 
wish to know why an atom is where it is T 
must look to its physical surroundings and 
history for the explanation. This is as true 
for organisms as for the solar system. If I 
move my arm it is not due to my volition, 
but to the contraction of a muscle; and this, 
in turn, is due to the contractibility of mus- 
cular fibre under nervous influence, The 
nervous action, again, is due to an explo. 
sion in some ganglion or ganglia, whereby 
molecular energy is liberated, and this is 
due to other facts of the same kind. No- 
where do we find anything but physical con- 
sequents of physical antecedents, Hence, 
the physical series goes along by itself, As 
advanced thinkers, we are shut up to this 
view. The earlier notion that physical 
energy becomes thought or feeling has long 
been abandoned as involving complete 
ignorance of physical science. Tie notion 
still lingers in the writings of some rhetori- 
cians, but has no credit with those who 
know. Professor Clifford dismisses it sum- 
marily as ‘‘nonsense.” There is nothing 
to do then, but to declare that the physical 
series goes along by itself, and that 
thoughts and volitions, if they exist, simply 
attend the series as a shadow attends its 
substance, As such, they are absolutely 
dependent on their physical ground, yet as 
such, they involve no expenditure of physi- 
eal energy. This remains always on its 
own side of the house, and is expended in 
working the nerves, The yulgar material- 
ist supposes that the brain produces 
thoughts which detach themselves from 
their physical cause and thereafter proceed 
on mental prineiples and with a measure 
of independence. For him the brain has 
the function of producing mind, and mind 
when produced has the same functions of 
guiding and controling life as it has in the 
spiritual view; but the scientific material. 
ist knows that thoughts have no ground of 
existence or movement in themselves, 
They come and go or combine just as the 
nerves determine, while the nerves belong 
to the physical series and go along by 
themselves. This is the advanced view, 
When Professor Huxley wrote his lecture 
on ‘The Physical Basis of Life,” he 
thought our volitions do count for some- 
thing in the course of events; but at a 
later period, in his lecture, on the “Hy- 
pothesis that Animals are Automata,” he 
advanced to the declaration that he sees no 
reason for thinking that any state of con- 
sciousness can affect any physical state, 
and suggests that consciousness in general 
is only a collateral product of the nervous 
mechanism and stands outside of the dy- 
namic circuit, dependent and powerless. 
There is no need to quote other authori- 
ties. 

Here, if anywhere, in the presence of this 
grand conception, would be a fit place for 
the cosmic emotion of Professor Clifford, 
or for the cosmic worship of Strauss. The 
most stolid mind can hardly avoid a feeling 
of awe and wonder; while the sensitive 
neophytes of the new religion must surely 
prostrate themselves in rapturous adoration, 
But we postpone our worship to a more 
convenient season in order to return to our 
main thought of the nerves as scientists. 
A mathematician, say Newton or La Place, 
sits down to mathematical study of the 
solar system. To his crude thought, 
his volition seems to have some. 
thing to do with it, and his thoughts 
seem to flow one from another. But 
nothing of the kind is the case. The 
thoughts come and go according to the 
principles of nerve-mechanics, and deter- 
mine nothing in any case. The nerves, 
too, are not conscious of the problems, and 
of course get neither light nor guidance 
from the thoughts they produce. They 
have a double task to perform. First, they 
must produce the illusion of « conscious 
thinker who fancies that he is proposing 
and studying problems, and that his 
thoughts flow along in logical connection. 
Second, they must carry on the physical 
processes of preparing diagrams, writ- 


.ing, equations, 





explanations, demon- 
strations, corollarics, scholia, — etc., 
by a blind, pushing and pulling of the 
molecules concegned, and, this they 
must do in such’s »way as to produce 
logical harmony and connection, Other- 
wise demonstrations and diagrams might 
get very much mixed, If we ask how this 
is possible, either we are referred to the 
“nature of things,” or we are told that 
nervous systems have been evolv@@d, Either 
suggestion is adequate, and both together 
make the facts transparently luminous. 
The illusion referred to in no way aids the 
process, being, in fact, but so much extra 
work. Indeed, the nerves could write the 
book more casily without the thinker and 
his thoughts, as they only complicate the 
problem. It produces a fecling of the sub- 
lime to contemplate the nerves as they in- 
cite to the drawing of diagrams of which 
they know nothing and to the writing of 
equations of which they are ignorant, A 
simple pushing and pulling which, on its 
effective side is purely unconscious, re- 
sults in the production of a series of sym- 
bols whose mental significance is most pro- 
found, and whose logical connection is ab- 
solutely perfect, In the presence of this 
great mystery of the molecule, the throb- 
bings or cosmic emotion are with difficulty 
repressed, In this way Newton's ‘ Prin- 
cipia,” and La Place’s ‘*‘Mécanique Céleste,” 
were produced, and greater wonder still, 
in this way even the works of our ad- 
vanced thinkers were produced; that. is, 
without any intervention or guidance of 
thought whatever, Remember, the writing 
of these works is purely a matter of physi- 
cal movement, and the physical series goes 
along by itself. What, then, wrote the 
‘* Prineupia,” the ‘* Mécanique Uéleste?” A 
couple of organisms which, for the sake of 
distinction, we call Newton and La Place. 
These were in marvelously complex rela- 
tions of interaction with the environment, 
and there was also a very wonderful play 
of nervous discharges along lines of least re- 
sistance, together with divers differentia- 
tions of the homogeneous and manifold inte- 
grations of correspondences, The plexuses 
and ganglia, too, wrought bravely, and 
nascent motor excitations were produced 
in abundance. Finally, the stronger nas- 
cent motor excitations overcame the weak- 
er, and precipitating themselves upon the 
muscles, wrote the two greatest scientific 
works the world has ever seen, Hence the 
propriety of our claim that the nerves, 
aided and abetted, of course, by the other 
factors of the organism, are the rcal scien- 
tific investigators. 

In the civilized world to-day a vast deal 
of work is done in the interests of science. 
Journeys are undertaken and expeditions 
are filled out for the observance of some 
rare phenomenon, In _ our laboratories 
countless experiments are made with the 
utmost ingenuity. Lectures are written, 
books are printed, heated controversies 
are carried on, all to determine or expound 
some point in science. Yet this intense ac- 
tivity is ruled by no purpose and has no aim. 
The real agents in it know nothing of it. 
The observers of the recent eclipse found 
themselves at their posts, because of no 
purpose, but because their bodies went 
there on their own account. The experi- 
menter in the laboratory, who fancies that 
he is adjusting his apparatus to an ideal 
conception, is quite mistaken, The nerves 
conduct the experiment and produce the 
illusion, being meanwhile unconscious of 
both. Unless we allow something more 
than nerves, we must admit that they are 
the sure and only scientists, 

To the unenlightened this must appear 
to be an extreme supposition, and doubt- 
less many will resent it as a caricature, 
No one, it will be said, could ever believe 
that nerves, left to themselves, would pro- 
duce the “ Principia” or the ‘ Mécanique 
Céleste.” This is probably true, but a good 
many have said things which lead by a 
short way to the conclusion. All the ten- 
dencies of pure intellect are said to be in 
this direction; and to deny it is to deny 
the ‘‘ persistence of force.” To suppose 
it otherwise is to assume something in con- 
nection with the nerves, which is not 
nerves, but which exercises a measure of 
control over them, and this is a dreadfully 
antiquated notion, indeed quite palwon- 
tological. Nordet any one think that by 





experiment he can determine whether bis 
volitions count for anything inthe course 
of physigal events; for consciousness, the 
only witness in the case, is ruled out as 
incompetent. Nor woe it avail to pro- 
test; for that would be set down at ofice as 
‘theological rangor,” and besidés, count- 
less theologians have perished miserably 
in their gainsayipgs ofscience, As for the 
advanced thinker, of these things 
move him. He is as indifferent to logic 
and absurdity as his nerves, He cares 
only to know that a view is “‘ in harmony 
with the tendencies of advanced thought,” 
and that is ample proof and defence. If 
said tendencies should change, he would 
change also; but it is vain to hope for 
change on other conditions, He cannot 
depart from the traditions of the elders. 
He cannot defile the graves of the prophets 
of his sect, Any absurdity rather than 
disloyality and dishonor. An advanced 
thinker once, an advanced thinker forever, 
Even the noun may be abandoned, if only 
the adjective be retained. It is greater 
glory to be advanced than it is to be a 
thinker; and if the two will not unite, by 
ul] means keep the adjective. 

The age of faith is over, but as full 
compensation we have the age of credulity, 
Belief in miracles yanishes, to be replaced 
by belief in magic. 

Boston UNIVERSITY, 

—- —_ 


WINTER LIFE IN THE LAND OF 
THE ESKIMO. 


BY LIEUT. FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 








Tue Winter life of the American Arctic 
native, or Eskimo, is much more interest- 
ing than his Summer existence, which par- 
takes so much of the general life of savages 
with afew uninteresting changes, while in 
the Winter time we have a mode of life 
so radically different from that of any 
other people, by their peculiar environ- 
ment, that the first travelers among them 
to describe these strange details were 
looked upon as Munchausens of the great- 
est breadth of imagination, flouses of ice 
and snow, the very last thing in the world 
that a person would take to make a com- 
fortable abode anywhere, were reputed to 
be their Winter habitations, They live l 
on raw frozen meat ip a temperature where 
it would be agony to any one else not to 
have their meal hot and steaming; and so 
on through all the social economy, leading 
a perfect life of polar paradoxes, 

By moat ethnologists it has been claimed 
that this strange nation found itself in its 
frigid land as a result of national weakness, 
‘‘crowded to the wall” as it were by 
superior races, and that wall a wall of 
ceaseless ice. I ama firm believer io the 
opposite, or that the Eskimo finds in the 
north his most congenial clime, and we 
find to corroborate this the perfect con- 
tentment of the people with their country, 
their hesitation in leaving it for however 
short a visit, their longings to return when 
absent; many other reasons show that 
they are naturally natives of the north land 
by their own choice and not that of others, 
They are no more held to the rim of the 
cheerless Arctic Sea by other races than are 
the musk-oxen by the buffalo, or the polar 
bear by the grizzly. That they are 
more than satisfied with their cold country 
and its phenomenal low temperatures is 
amply shown, I think, in their preference 
for their Winter life over that of the Sum- 
mer, although their struggle for an exist- 
ence is much harder then, as viewed from 
our point of hardships, in the terrible ex- 
posure and oft recurring famines, for which 
they seem to care but little. Now let us 
take a look at that Winter life in the light 
of one who has lived as an Eskimo for over 
two years among them, for every one will 
admit that some additional light is needed, 
so little do they have in the Winter season. 

A few premonitory frosts commence in the 
Arctic Fall, generally followed by a bluster- 
ing northern storm of snow and sleet, and 
then with a sharp snap the thermometer 
sinks to the minus twenties and thirties 
and the Arctic Winter is upon them, and 
as the schoolboy dialect would have it ‘‘ for 
keeps too.” This varied from early Sep- 
tember to late October in my travels, oc- 
curring on King Williams Land at the 
former time in 1879, and in North Hudson’s 
Bay at the latter in 1878 This sudden on- 





slaught of the Winter does not drive them 
at once into their peculiar housesof snow, 
glad as they would be however to avail 
themselves of such an abode; for the first 
snows.that fall.are not of the right texture 
for this Arctie architecture. Fully forty 
degrees below zero must have been reached 
and a number of fierce gales must have 
‘*packed” down the Autumn snow before 
it Is of the proper consistency, or see-tu-u- 
ad.lo (heavy)' a8 the Eskimo call it, to be 
cut into the curious blocks or huge bricks 
of snow with which they make their snow- 
house, (égloe of the Eskimo) looking so 
much like the old-fashioned pictures of 
bee-hives with their oblate shape. Their 
skin tents are altogether too cold to live 
comfortable in them long before that time 
comes around, and the Arctic carpenter is 
driven to another curious material for 
building to keep out the bitter cold, and 
that is the pure ice from the many fresh- 
water lakes and ponds with which their 
country abounds. When about six inches 
thick they cut out slabs about the size of 
an ordinary house door, put them upright 
on their ends, joining them edge to edge, 
making a little circular pen of ice about 
ten to fifteen feet in diameter, over which 
they put the Summer tent for a roof, 
These houses of ice are as transparent as 
glass, if clear ice has been formed, and 
when finished one can took through and 
see what his or her neighbors are doing 
without the trouble of getting down on 
his hands and knees and crawling in to 
find out. These glass-like houses thus 
completely kill all incentive to gossip, as 
an essential element thereto, ignorance of 
the person talked about, is wanting. I am 
pleased to add however, that the malicious 
variety of this trait is wholly unknown 
among these distant people. 

The house of ice, while warmer than a 
skin tent, will not compare with one of 
snow, and as soon as this material is of 
proper texture, an igloo or snow-house is 
constructed. I will not dwell on the con- 
struction of the igloo to any great extent, 
further than saying it is the shape of a 
half egg cut perpendicular to its axis, 
and about six to eight inches thick in the 
blocks, which are about thirty inches long 
by half as wide. The most common errors 
regarding the Eskimo snow house are, that 
these big blocks are laid flat, when they are 
really on their longer edge, and that they 
form one course above another, like we build 
a brick building, when, in fact, there is but 
one course, spirally twisting around from 
bottom to top. While the blocks are but 
six to eight inches thick, the igloo is often 
made four to five or even eight to ten times 
as thick during very cold weather, by a bank. 
ing of loose snow thrown over it. 

Of course the temperature cannot get 


above. freezing in these homes of hard. 


snow, or the structure will commence melt- 
ing and eventually tumble in; but it must 
be remembered that a person can soon get 
used to a temperature just a few degrees 
below freezing, and even be quite comfort- 
able. I must say that after a person has 
gotten thoroughly acclimated to the out- 
door Winter life of the Arctic, a tem- 
perature of 20° to 82° Fahrenheit is every 
bit as comfortable as one of 70° to 80° to a 
person coming into the house from a tem- 
perature well below freezing. I distinctly 
remember one curious effect on the white 
men of my party during the cold of the 
first incoming Winter. Every one has 
probably felt the loss of managing power 
in the fingers when numbed with cold, an 
inability to write or button or unbutton a 
coat or other garment, or anything requir- 
ing considerable manipulation and play of 
the fingers, and we, of course, were no 
exceptions to the rule at first, Being con- 
stantly in this temperature, however, and 
almost as coustantly exercising our fingers 
under these disadvantageous circumstance, 
I was greatly surprised to see how rapidly 
these functions of the fingers were restored, 
until by time the Winter was over they 
were actually as perfect as ever iv any 
temperature however cold, and this too, 
despite the fact that there still remained, as 
before, the disagreeable sensation of cold in 
them at times. It seemed a3 if the motor 
and sensory nerves could be made absolute 
ly independent of each other; and this 
benefit, which allowed me to thread a 
needle and sew helow freezing, to use & 
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sextant for observations at minus 40° 
Fahrenheit, or clean and insert cartridges 
in a magaziue gun at even 20° lower with 
ungloved hands, I believe I still, to a cer- 
tain extent retain, although all others 
accruing from Arctic acclimatization have 
disappeared in my five years away from 
that zone. 

If a comfortable house made of ice or 
snow seems singular during intense cold, 
how absurd an enjoyable bed made of the 
same material must appear; and yet their 
bedsteads are made of snow, the mat- 
tresses of many layers of musk ox and 
polar bear robes and undressed reindeer 
skins, while the sheets are dressed rein- 
deer robes and the covers of the same 
material, their pillows being their rein- 
deer clothing rolled in a bundle at the head 
of the snow bed. Here, stark naked, with 
only one reindeer skin over them they will 
sleep as soundly as a farmer in more 
favored climes after a hard day’s work, 
and that with the temperature out of doors 
so low that every breathing thing is en- 
veloped in a cloud of its own making. 


The amount of cold these northern no- 
mads can endure, however, borders on the 
phenomenal. I have seen the little babies, 
two and three years old, play, perfectly 
naked, for hours at a time, on the reindeer 
robes of the bed in the igloo, the tempera- 
ture, as I have said, being constantly below 
freezing; and in the Fall, I have seen them 
naked, playing and splashing in a pond of 
water, long needles of ice forming on the 
quiet places. I once saw an Eskimo baby 
boy taken from its mother’s hood, and 
naked, made to stand on the snow until she 
found its reindeer skin clothing, from the 
sledge, a fairly strong wind, sufficient to 
drift the loose snow along with it, blowing 
at the time, the thermometer minus 38°, 
the only protection it had being behind a 
sledge loaded about three feet high, around 
and over which the wind poured. Its ex- 
posure thus was a good minute, and to 
appreciate this,one must take a watch in 
his hand, and see that length of time drag 
by, atime that a not unconscientious but 
sensational writer might readily jot down 
as five or ten minutes. And I have known 
a naked man, surprised asleep in his igloo 
by a polar bear, hastily grasp a gun and 
pursue his enemy two or three hundred 
yards in the snow, the thermometer fifteen 
to twenty below zero, and slayhim. These 
Eskimo rub slushy snow, dipped in water, 
on the bottom of the runners of their 
sledges, with the open palms of the hands 
until it freezes into solid ice, the thermom- 
eter being from zero to seventy below, when 
I have known it to be done. I have seen 
an Eskimo traveler throw himself on the 
snow and rest comfortably for half an hour, 
the thermometer seventy-one degrees be- 
low zero, or one hundred and three degrees 
below freezing; and probably doing some 
light work with ungloved hands. The 
Kinnepetoo Eskimo, who seldom build 
even the small fires of the native stone 
lamp in their igloos during the very coldest 
weather of Winter, are probably the hardi- 
est of all these boreal tribes in withstand- 
ing low temperatures, and sit around in 
their cold, cheerless snow-houses with only 
their undergarments on (the Eskimo has 
two suits of reindeer skins, the outer with 
the hair turned outward, and the inner 
with the hair turned toward, and resting 
against the body) their arms withdrawn 
from their sleeves and resting on their bare 
bodies across their breast, chatting all the 

while pleasantly about various matters, the 
thermometer often being below zero; in 
fact, the only warmth the snow-house has, 
is that given off by their bodies. I have 
known one of these Kinnepetoos to take an 
undressed reindeer hide that had been 
soaked in water, to remove the§ hair, 
which was frozen stiff asa plate of boiler 
iron, put the same against his naked body, 


and not only hold it there till it was 


thawed out, but until it was perfectly dry, 


so as to use it for a drumhead (Kee-low-tee) 
in their peculiar savage rites. In fact, I 
might say that I have been raked myself in 
a temperature of minus 68°, during the 
short time it took to undress, roll my rein- 
deer coat into a bundle for a pillow, and 
crawl into my sleeping-bag; but my move- 
ments partook more of the character of a 
small boy going to a base-ball match than 


Their most efficient method of keeping 
warm seems to be in the enormous quanti- 
ties of fat they devour, and especially dur- 
ing the Winter season, and of which so 
much has been written that I will leave the 
subject for others not so well understood. 
Their clothing made of reindeer skins 
throughout, I have sufficiently, though very 
briefly, described above in brackets. Per- 
sons looking ai pictures of polar people 
clad in these swarthy furs, think from their 
bulky appearance that they must be quite 
heavy, but | think they are lighter than our 
Winter suits at home. They are certainly 
lighter than any other clothing in the world 
called upon to protect their owners from 
such intense cold, 

A most peculiar fallacy of Eskimo Winter 
life is that, when they are living in these 
odd little snow houses, and wrapped in 
furs and subsisting on fats, that there lives 
are a sort of hibernation, as near as human 
beings can be supposed to hibernate. On 
the contrary, the very reverse seems to be the 
cage, and it is by far their liveliest season, 
despite the fact that their days are much 
shorter, and a]l conditions, as we would view 
them, much more unfavorable for any great 
amount of active out-of-door-life, I do not 
believe I exaggerate when I say, that for 
every mile they travel in Summer, with 
their kiaks (little skin canoes), or on foot 
over the Jand, they can show from a dozen 
toascore in the Winter with their dogs 
and sledges. They kill more game in this 
season, and their long evenings are by far 
the most lively in their acrobatic and super- 
stitious exercises. 

A book could be written without ex- 
hausting the Winter life in Eskimo-land, 
but I have tried, in my small space, to give 
some of the most interesting themes 
thereon, and above all something new and 
beyond the hackneyed subjects of other 
polar travelers. 

New York City. 





BRITISH, ENGLISH AND ANGLO- 
SAXON. 


BY OHARLES MAOKAY, LL.D. 





A very large proportion of the British 
people are acccustomed to call themselves 
English—and to speak and write of the 
English nation—the English army, the 
English navy, the English colonies and the 
English Government, and by so doing to 
make an unwarrantable distinction be- 
tween Englishmen, Scotchmen, Welsh- 
men and Irishmen. They are also accus- 
tomed to boast of their ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” 
descent, without acknowledging or even 


usurped the Government. 


glo Saxon.” 


knowledge of the early writers, who com- 
piled their traditional, and for the most 
part untrustworthy histories, in the later 
languages. Latin was at that time the only 
medium of the little literature which ex- 
isted. None of the Celtic languages was 
reduced to writing except by the Druidical 
priests, who kept their learning to them- 
selves, and only communicated orally with 
the people. And German and its off-shoot, 
the early English, was in its infancy and 
almost wholly inchoate and unformed. 

Philology, even in the advanced period 
in which we now live, is, at the best, but a 
blind and groping science. It has made 
but little real progress since the invention 
of printing, having been anticipated main- 
ly by shallow sciolists, who based etymol- 
ogy upon fanciful guesses and vague resem- 
blances. A by no means unfair specimen 
of the class accounted for the vulgar word 
sparrow-grass, a corruption of asparagus; 
by “‘ sparrow” and “‘ grass,” or the assump- 
tion that the herb was a species of grass to 
which sparrows were particularly partial. 

Many of the etymologies which English 
literature owes to Dr. Samuel Johnson, his 
predecessors and successors, in the lexico- 
graphic industry, are frequently as ludi- 


suspecting that their ancestry is to a much 
larger extent British than Teutonic, and 
that they are the descendants more or less 
mixed with other races of the Celtic in- 
habitants who possessed the whole coun- 
try before the Roman, German, Danish and 
Norman invaders set foot on the soil or 
In all this they 
show their ignorance of the meaning of 
the words “British,” ‘* English” and ‘‘ An- 
The error is of old growth 
and originated in the pretentious half- 


space and the purport of this article permit, 
many other as flagrant and amusing ex- 
amples might be cited, 

The error with which I am at present 
more particularly concerned is of more 
than a thousand years’ standing, and de- 
rives the name of the Southern frontier of 
Great Britain from a supposed German 
tribe, who with the Jutes and Saxons in- 
vaded the island after the departure of the 
Romans, It happens, however, that the 
name of ‘‘Angles” was never borne by or 
known to any German tribes. The invad- 
ers of the East coast of Britain came from 
the opposite coast of the continent, princi- 
pally from Denmark, Holland and Belgium, 
and brought their barbarous laws, and rude 
language along with them. The true ori- 
gin of the word ‘ Angles” js the Celtic or 
Gaelic ‘‘ an,” the definite article, and ‘‘gaid- 
hei?” (in which the consonants df are not 
pronounced), which signifies the *‘ gael” or 
the ‘* Celts;” whence An-gael, and not An- 
gles. The erroneous interpretation still too 
firmly fixed in the minds of both the learned 
and the unlearned to be easily eradicated, 
was strengthened by a punnjng compliment 
paid by Pope Gregory the Great, to a party 
of British youth of both sexes who were 
carried into slavery in Rome, and which is 
recorded in Hume’s ‘‘History of England,” 
“Struck with the beauty of their fair com- 
plexion and blooming countenances,” says 
the historian, ‘Gregory asked to what 
country they belonged, and being told they 
were Angles, he replied that they ought 
more properly to be denominated Angels, 
as it would be a pity that the Prince of 
Darkneags should enjoy so fair aprey, and 
that so beautiful a frontispiece should 
cover a mind so destitute of internal graces 
and righteousness.” 

The epithet ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,” now so fre- 
quently applied to South Britain, is of 
much more recent origin, and was not 
known in the golden age of English litera- 
ture, when Shakespeare and Spenser flour- 
ished, nor until the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Britain was known to 
the Romans as Anglia, centuries before the 
Saxons or that section of them erroneously 
supposed to have been called Angles, es- 
tablished themselves in any part of the 
country, It was not until the Hanoverian 
(a Saxon) family of the Georges had given 
three sovereigns to the country, that court- 
ly writers began to talk of the ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon” origin of the people, and that the 
epithet finally became synonymous with 
** English.” 
the Romans, a small portion of the eastern 
coast of Anglia, immediately opposite Bel- 
gium and Holland, was called ‘‘ the Saxon 
shore.” The name was given to it from 


tive of Saxony, but a robber and an assassin, 


It is true that in the time of 


the fact that successive swarms of Dutch 
and Danish pirates had succeeded in form- 
ing sueh settlements on the littoral, though 
they had never been able to penetrate into 
the interior of the country. The Gael, or 
Celts, called these pirates Sassenach, as the 
Southern English are called to this day by 
the Gaclic and Celtic speaking people of 
Wales, Ireland and Scotland. The word 
did not originally signify a German or na- 


‘selves speaking, sometimes in praise, some- 
times in blame of the English Goverment. 
It cannot, however, be affirmed that the ob- 
jection taken by the northern nation to the 
southern usurpation of the epithet English, 
is in any way unreasonable, founded as it 
is upon the commonly received if not 
universal opinion, that the English receive 
their name from the German ‘‘ Angles,” an 
imaginary people who never existed. The 
Southern English believes this fable, and 
not aware of the fact that they are not half 
so much German as they think themselves, 
make light of the Scottish objection, and 
called it sentimental, and unworthy of prac- 
tical consideration, But if Angles are in 
reality ‘‘ Angael” or the Gael, the Scottish 
and Northern Britain people are quite as 
much Angael or English as those of the 
south, and the English Government is 
rightfully the designation of government 
of the whole kingdom, This fact should 
remove the natural jealousy of the Scotch, 
and cut away from the conceit.of the 
South British the very slender and rotten 
foundation on which it is based. But until 
the Southern English admit the fact that 
a colony of Germans did not give name to 
England, but that the whole country of 
Britain, otherwise Anglia, as the Romans 
called it, derives its name from the Celtic 
Angael. The North British are quite right 
in objecting to being called English, and 
in refusing to recognize in their Southern 
fellow countrymen, the sole and exclusive 
title to the honorable designation. 

The phrases of the ‘‘English army” and the 
‘English navy" are peculiarly objection- 
able, when considered in this light, inasmuch 
as the best soldiers and sailors in the service 
of Great Britain, are and have been repre- 
sentatives of Scotland and Ireland. Wel- 
lington, the greatest of British generals, was 
an Irishman’ Palmerston, one of the ablest 
and most suceessful “of British statesmen, 
was an Jrishman; Lords Wolseley and 
Dufferin, who in the present day are ren- 
dering mighty service to Great Britain, are 
Irish; and the present Prime Minister, Mr, 
Gladstone, is the son of a Scotch father, 
and the descendant of remoter ancestors, 
who were all Scotch. The greatest and 
purest-minded of modern heroes, General 
Gordon, basely sacrificed at KhartQm, was 
a Briton and a Scotsman, and of the best 
blood of the Gael. 


Lonnon, ENGLAND, 


al 


THE LATTER-DAY BETHLEHEM. 
IN THE ARCHIVES, 











BY AGNES L. CARTER, 





‘*T pEeLieve,” says the bishop’s son, that 
we Moravians are misrepresented about as 
frequently and completely as it is possible 
for any body of Christians to be. To say 
nothing of the ignorance of people other- 
wise intelligent, who suppose that we are a 
branch of the Greek Church, or a variety of 
Shakers,or Dunkers,or Jesuits, or Mormons, 
or Free-thinkers—wandering stars of some 
kind—there are those who pretend to know, 


hereditary hatred of British rule. 


ing called English. 


of either England or Scotland. 








one sawing wood. 


crously ill-founded, of which, did time and 


in which sense it still obtains currency 
among such of the Irish people as retain a 


The Scottish people, though they do not 
hate the English as too many of the Irish 
unfortunately do, remark with pride that 
Scotland is a nation of itself, that it can 
boast of an antiquity as venerable and of a 
history as illustrious as that of its larger 
realm—the throne of which one of its native 
kings ascended by hereditary right in the 
seventeenth century, and in succession to 
Queen Elizabeth—and they object to being 
called Englishmen, and to the Germans be- 
By the Act of Union 
between the two nations,the names of Eng- 
land and Scotland were legislatively abol- 
ished, Scotland being called North Britain 
and England South Britain, while the 
Army, Navy, and Government, were sever- 
ally denominated those of Great Britain, 
and not the Army, Navy, and Government 


But popular usage in South Britain and 
at the seat of government has proved itself 
stronger than the Act of Parliament, and 
many of the Scotch themselves, yielding 
without thought to the literary and collo- 


who write newspaper articles about us, and 
assert more nonsense than can ever be cor- 
rected. They are a most forcible illustra. 
tion of the saying concerning ‘a little 
knowledge.’” 

‘* Paul writes under it,” say L [havea 
sort of relationship here, and am counted 
almost a native of Bethlehem, while Juliet, 
who is here with me, is quite a stranger, 

‘*What about that article in the Cen- 
tury?” asks Juliet, who has a pretty and 
persistent way of questioning, 

“She did not get her information from 
the proper sources,” answer Paui and the 
bishop’s son together, showing that they 
have met that question before. Pau] con- 
tinues, ‘‘ It was notso very far out of the 
way, but seems Aull of blunders to us who 
live here. It would have been better if she 
had consulted good authorities. Histori- 
cally, it was fair enough, I suppose.” 

‘+ All that romance out of her own head, 
for instance, about Anna Nitschmann and 
Zinzendorf,” I suggest, mischievously. 
The two Moravians laugh and look dis- 


“ Then why doesn’t somebody here write 
up the subject in popular style? They 
could surely do as well as all those horrid 





quial fashion set by the South, find them. 


a” 


people,” says Juliet, pensively surveying 
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the long row of Montgomery's works upon 
the shelf beside her. After singing his 
hymns all her life, she has just learned 
with surprise to what church he be- 
longed. 

‘* What's the good?” responds the bish- 
op’s son, shrugging his broad shoulders. 

‘*Well, then, if there’s no good in the 
right accounts, what harm can there be in 
the wrong ones?” persisted the girl. ‘The 
reply isa laugh and another shrug. 

**You see, Miss Juliet,” Paul being the 
most enthusiastic of Moravians, says with 
earnestness, ‘‘it is not that these strangers 
do not tell much that is true, but that they 
mingle with it so much that is erroneous. 
If we should undertake to correct them, 
we should simply be contradicting all the 
time, and who cares to read contradic- 
tions?” 

‘For example,” say I, ‘‘ you might be- 
gin by explaining that those who were mar- 
ried by lot in olden times did not have 
their names all jumbled up together, and 
then drawn out in couples.” 

**Oh, didn’t they?” exclaimed Juliet. 

**There!” cried Paul, springing up; ‘1 
knew it.” 

We are examining the archives of the 
great Moravian Church in Bethlehem, Pa. 
We four are lingering in the smaller room, 
the rest of our party, in the main room 
outside, are looking at the wonderful pic- 
ture. Paul has been crouching in frog- 
like fashion before the shelves, searching 
for the oldest book in the library. The 
bishop’s son is seated at the table, studying 
the catalogue. 

** Here it is,” he now says, at last. ‘* ‘ De 
Mysterio Missae,’ by Albertus Magnus, 
1473." They all pronounce Latin as it 
is learned in Germany, which seems natur- 
al enough, though Greek, read in the same 
fashion, strikes oddly on the ear. Paul 
finds the book, a heavy volume bound in 
calf, and opens it on the table. Juliet and 
I regard it from a respectfal distunce, as 
ifit were some curious wild beast of un- 
known temper, until I summon courage to 
turn a few of the thick leaves, and make 
the expected comments. 

**But about the marriage by lot,” says 
Juliet, when this ordeal was over. ‘I 
thought that was the way.” 

**Oh! no, that would be extremely un- 
satisfactory,” replied this wise young man, 
and goes on to explain that when a young 
brother had named the sister he wished to 
select, the lot was cast solemnly, with 
prayer, the result deciding whether he was 
to take her or remain unmarried. If the 
lot were favorable, her consent was asked, 
if not, she remained in ignorance of the 
matter. This arrangement was not con- 
ducive to matrimony, and early fell into 
disuse, as have all inexpedient or objec- 
tionable features of the Moravian system. 

During the elucidation, the bishop’s son 
and I discuss the Moravian creed, not an 
easy subject to discuss, by the way, as, in 
point of fact, they have no formal confes- 
sion of faith. They hold the so-called 
Apostles’ Creed in common with all Chris- 
tians, embodying in it the modern changes 
so timidly recommended by the book of 
Common Prayer. Their hesitating adop- 
tion, under circumstances which seemed 
to require it, of the Augsburg Confession, 
causes many to confuse them with the 
Lutherans; but any hint of this nature will 
win from a Moravian a prompt denial and 
an appeal to the Hussite origin of his own 
Church, in distinction from the later 
genesis of the Lutheran. 

With firm adherence to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the atonement and inspiration, 
there is great freedom in matters ‘ not 
essential to salvation,” and what seems a 
lack of interest in those differences of belief 
which form the boundary lines of evan- 
gelical denominations. This is perhaps 
the chief reason that the Church in Ameri- 
ca and England is so small, as there is 
never any effort to make proselytes. The 
Moravian maintains a child-like simplicity 
of faith which must appear to a strict sec- 
tarian like thoughtlessness. 

** Well,” says Juliet, breathing a sigh in 
a pause which falls upon us, ‘I should 
think it must have been doleful to live with 
nothing but « lot of single sisters; eross 
old things!” 

At this we sll laugh. 

* You forget that most of them were 





young girls, and that new ones kept com- 
ing and going.” 

‘* Like a boarding-school!” elevating her 
straight little nose. Then we go back into 
the outer room, where the student of the 
party is bringing his eye-glasses to bear 
upon old and rare books in vellum and 
ragged leather, and autograph diaries of 
Indian missionaries. The others are staud- 
ing or sitting before the great picture 
which has lately been moved into the 
church, after a long stay in the rooms of 
the Y. M. M. A. (Young Men’s Missionary 
Association), ‘‘ David Zeisberger preaching 
to the Indians.” 


It isa forest scene, and in the gloomy 
background great trees reach upward till 
their boughs entangle, and are lost in dark- 
ness. In front is a low fire of sticks, and 
its red glow illumes the dark faces and 
forms of the Indians clustered around it. 
Just behind it an old chief leans forward 
with extended hands, his stern face earnest 
and strong with surprised conviction; 
beside him another, hard and skeptical, 
contemptuous, yet struggling agairst the 
truth. On the left sits an old woman with 
yearning in her hard face, as if thinking 
this too good to be true; against her are 
leaning two beautiful girls, with sweet, 
thoughtless faces. Others are grouped 
about, all listening eagerly. At the right 
stands the missionary, tall, spare, with keen, 
pale, spiritual face, all aglow with inner 
light, glorified with his message, and slight 
hands outstretched in impassioned declam- 


ation. Behind him, through the trees, 
falls the pale, blue moonlight. The atti- 
tude speaks as well as the face. It is not 


strange that they listened; we listen, too. 
There is only one thing he could be telling 
—the old, old story, ever mighty, wonder- 
ful, and sweet. 

Juliet, being light-minded, has wandered 
off to gaze at the queer, stiff portrait of 
Anna Nitschmann, with the dark pink rib- 
bon (sign of the single sister), and a letter 
in her slender hand. In the row of stiff, 
long-waisted bodices and close caps, she is 
only remarkable for being younger and 
slimmer than others, and having smaller 
features. Soon, recollecting that, besides 
being made deaconess at fifteen, and being 
noted for piety and enthusiasm, she after- 
ward became the second wife of Count Zin- 
zendorf, Juliet strays over to his portrait, 
but fails to read his history in his face, which 
displays indeed a strong character, but 
does no justice to his eminent spirituality. 
That he was a leader, is easy to conjecture, 
but his inner life has no reflection in the 
picture. It is different with that sharp 
profile of John Huss over the doorway, a 
face like one of the ancient hermits, in 
which the soul is dominant. Different 
again are the hearty peasant faces of 
Johann and Susanna Nitschmann, and Mar- 
tin and Anna Mack, beaming down from 
the wall between the nobleman and the 
martyr. 

The student strolls over to my side, and 
bends confidentially. ‘‘I prefer that old 
Jady,” with a jerk of the head toward 
Catharina Huber, who bas a round, benevo- 
lent face, and the white bows which desig- 
nate awidow. ‘‘ Nice, motherly old lady, 
isn’t she?” 

Suddenly Juliet raises a cry over a large, 
heavy wooden chair, with square legs, and 
a haircloth seat, which may well be a cen- 
tury old; and in the excitement which en- 
sues, makes her escape in company with 
Paul and the student. I fancy they go 
down into the basement, where Paul shows 
them the great open fire-place in which are 
hung the immense kettles, wherein the 
coffee for the love feasts is boiled, and the 
big tongs, and the crane, and the coffee- 
cans and mugs, and the old church-bell 
standing, a grand and silent ruin, in a cor- 
ner. Perhaps, too, they climb up under 
the roof, and dodge about the vast criss- 
crosses of beams, low and high, and rum- 
mage among discarded Christmas illumina- 
tions and church decorations, and chests 
of last century make; and examine the old 
white pulpit and sounding-board, and 
clamber up a break-neck flight of stairs to 
the strip of gallery around the clock-tower, 
to look down unon the houses and streets 
at their feet, and away to the vast billowy 
mountains which encircle us so closely, 
and to the wide, sunny sky. They have 
time for all this, ere, through our grave 





converse, we hear the magnificent swell of 
the grand organ, and recognize in the rich 
harmonies the strains we have learned to 
know s0 well: 
“ Most holy Lord and God, 

Holy, Almighty Lord, 

Holy and most merciful Saviour, 

Thou eternal God, 

Grant that we may never 

Lose the comforts of thy death: 

Have mercy, O Lord.” 


New Yorx Crry., 
THE EARLY RELIGIOUS DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF CHINA. 


BY WONG OHINFOO. 











Rexiaiovs, political and social growth, 
are indissolubly connected, even if they are 
not governed by one and the same law. 
As shown in the preceding paper, China 
at some time prior to the tenth century, 
B. C., was in a very heterogeneous con- 
dition. Socially, the widest differences 
prevailed. Polyandry, polygamy, and 
monogamy were practiced by its various 
peoples. Politically, it wasthesame. We 
find traces of the tribe and clan, of the camp 
and city, the patria potestas and the village 
community, of monarcby and feudalism. 
The religious aspect was of like tenor. 
Fetichism and idolatry, Devil and sex 
worship, human and animal sacrifices are 
visible from the date in question back to 
the gray dawn of its civilization. 

Yet, in the fifth and possibly the sixth 
century, B. C., this universal heterogeneity 
had given place to a homogeneity similar 
to if not as great as that of to-day. While 
some ofthis remarkable growth was due to 
the influence and work of the religious 
systems of Confucius, Lao-Tse, and Bud- 
dha, most was the result of other causes. 
It is true that the three great teachers who 
appeared almost simultaneously, pro- 
foundly affected the intellectual life of the 
nation. Their influence upon the moral 
life was less and upon the social life less 
still. They sowed good seed, seed that in 
after years brought forth harvest a 
hundred-fold; but the ground was pre- 
pared for them and everything in readi- 
ness when they began their work. 

Among the many causes which produced 
the change mentioned was, first, the rapid 
increase of the Mongolian race. A gener- 
ous climate. and fertile soil produced an 
abundant food supply and so necessarily 
increased the birth-rate. That this was 
large is evidenced by many facts. However 
different the views and teachings of the 
early thinkers, they all commend parent- 
hood and promise many and healthy chil- 
dren to their followers. Thus an old work, 
the ‘‘Chun King” says ‘‘ the virtuous man 
shall be blessed with many children and 
many grandchildren,” and again, ‘* Ju was 
a pious monarch and the Divine made him 
the head of a family, the seed of his loins, 
like in number to the stars of the sky.” 
The folk-law, legends, and the early chron- 
icles always refer to their keroes as pos- 
sessing many children and to their villains 
as childless. The very term Keron Quin, 
childless, is opprobrious in most of the 
Mongolian dialects. 

Further evidence is afforded by the 
‘widow's right.” A widow without is- 
sue has little or no claim upon the estate 
or family of her deceased husband; but if 
a widowed mother declares her intention 
to raise and educate her children, it be- 
comes the duty joint and several of the de- 
ceased husband’s relatives direct and collat- 
eral to support her and her offspring until 
the latter are able to support themselves. 

Negative testimony may be gathered 
from an ancient custom. When a young 
girl who has lost her betrothed or suffered 
some great loss, publicly declares her inten- 
tion to remain celibate the remainder of her 
life, the vow is recorded. If she continues 
faithful till sixty years of age, the Emperor 
decrees the erection of a triumphal arch 
near the place of her birth. The number 
of such arches in China is exceedingly 
small. 

Added to the high birth-rate was the 
polygamous habit inherited from primitive 
nomadic and semi-nomadic periods, which, 
while on the one side it produced an excess 
of female over male children, on the other 
imposed matrimony and maternity on every 
woman. For, be it remarked here, that in 
fertile lands a polygamous community in- 





creases far more rapidly than a monogam- 
ous one. The increase in each community 
soon passed the limit of the food supply 
of its home district, and a slow emigration 


resulted. This was threefold in character 


and direction. One movement was from 
the hill and mountain countries to the 
plains and valleys; a second was along the 
great water-courses toward the sea; anda 
third, and the largest, was from the north 
toward the more fruitful south. The last 
continues to-day. While the southern 
provinces of China are more fertile than 
those of the north, and life is more cheaply 
and easily sustained, yet the death-rate is 
higher and the birth-rate lower than in the 
north. Nature, apparently with one hand, 
makes a human vacuum in the south, and 
with the otber fills it from the north. The 
increase in population necessitated agri- 
cultural pursuits, and these developed 
rapidly. In the early history of many na- 
tions the change from pastoral and nomadic 
to agricultural life is often long delayed by 
warlike neighbors. China was but little 
troubled in this regard. Only on the north 
and northwest were there hostile tribes. 
These, so far as can be learned, were so in- 
volved in feuds among themselves, that they 
seldom acted in unison against their peace- 
ful neighbors to the south. The status quo 
for years, if not for centuries, was exactly 
the same as in the early days of the Ameri- 
can colonies. Only the internecine wars 
of the red men prevented their sweeping 
the white invaders into the Atlantic. Suc- 
cessful agriculture requires peace and so- 
cial order. It also requires what may be 
termed the under virtues. As it progresses 
it demands intelligence and forethought. 
Thus, in the archaic life of China, features 
of social life can be seen in the fact of deep 
wells being driven, terraces being erected, 
irrigation being practiced, and crops being 
saved and accumulated. These features 
of industrial life have a moral phase. They 
imply ownership, honesty, tranquility, se- 
curity, law or custom, and government. In 
the religious world they took form and ex- 
pression and exercised profound influence. 
It is easy to see that they would introduce 
an anthropomorphism into the spirit world, 
and by degrees substitute this for devil- 
worship, where the latter existed. There 
would be a recognition of right and wrong 
as factors in the unseen life as in the seen. 
Agriculture promotes national homogenity 
in another way. Its followers lead similar 
lives, use similar foods, and have similar 
troublcs and successes. Under identical 
conditions men grow alike. 


Trade and commerce constituted a second 
cause. China has been singularly favored 
in regard to water-ways. Traversed from 
east to west by two great navigable rivers, 
each supplied in turn by hundreds of 
smaller streams, it afforded from the outset 
every facility to the trader. This was 
taken advantage of in very carly times, and 
a large if not a complicated commercial 
system came into being. In the Imperial 
Museum at Pekin are copper, bronze, brass 
and silver coins which date as far back as 
the thirteenth century B.C. Coins imply 
authority and obedience, fair dealing and 
economy, courts, schools, and a police. 
While commerce is not a foe to morality 
and religion, it is to superstition and folly. 
The agriculturist may,and generally does, 
believe in some monstrosity in the land 
just beyond his own. The trader chases 
the monstrosity from point to point, and 
either destroys it, or drives it into the sea. 
Moreover, trade and commerce have, so to 
speak, a strong instinct of self-preservation. 
They are invariably opposed to wasteful 
and savage beliefs. Through their opposi- 
tion, human sacrifice dwindles to the sac- 
rifice of valuable animals; this to that of 
cheap fowls; and the latter eventually 
shrivels into offering a deity a piece of 
cooked meat, which the worshiper calmly 
eats a moment afterward. The rule laid 
down is well illustrated in the growth of 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Lao-Tseism, 
in the Middle Empire. These all started in 
commercial cities, spread along the avenues 
of trade, and last of all reached and em. 
braced the hillmen and mountaineers. In 
China, as well as Europe, the heathen were 
the men of the heath. 

A third cause was politics. The num- 
berless claus of the early ages began to ag- 
gregate and absorb one another. By de- 
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grees, tribes, principalities and kingdoms 
came into being. These underwent the 
process of coalescence until the Empire 
was born. In this political development, 
the agricultural and commercial character 
of the Chinese people can be plainly dis- 
cerned. Much of it was effected without 
war or revolution. A bad ruler, after re- 
peated warnings by saints or holy men, 
would be declared deposed by the elders of 
his people. These thereupon would sol- 
emoly tender the throne to some neighbor- 
ing monarch who had gained a good repu- 
tation for justice orsanctity. The deposed 
ruler nearly always accepted his fate with 
equanimity and seldom resorted to arms 
to retain his crown. When very wicked, 
he and all of his blood were invariably de- 
capitated. ‘ 

These are the three main causes whereby 
the primitive heterogeneity of the Chinese 
people was changed into a comparative 
homogeneity. That the process was 
thorough is exemplified in the language of 
the land. Among all the dialects spoken 
in the Flowery Kingdom there is less dif- 
ference than among those of the Spanish 
tongue, and incomparably less than among 
the languages which are derived from the 
Latin. 

Yet the latter linguistic change occurred 
in less than ten centuries; while a Canton 
school boy of to-day can read the inscrip- 
tions of 2400 years ago. 

Another potent factor was the tendency 
of government toward the paternal form. 
Of this the Great Wall of the North and the 
Grand Canal are opposite instances. In 
both of these the state became the employer 
and not the taskmaster of countless myri- 
ads for many years. As far back as the 
chronicles run, similar though smaller 
events are recorded. The beginning of 
Chinese history is filled with accounts of 
or references to stone bridges, roads, canals, 
the introduction of useful plants, the 
erection of asylums ard other retreats, the 
drainage of marshes and the establishment 
of grain warehouses. These works, vast 
for the period in which they occurred, 
brought all classes into closer sympathy 
and strongly tended to unify the popula- 
tions of diverse kingdoms. 

The demand for labor and the increased 
food-supply drew into a state immigrants 
from all neighboring localities. The cessa- 
tion of the works and the increase in mem- 
bers necessitated a corresponding emigra- 
tion in the ensuing twenty years. This 
circulation of population produced a con- 
dition unknown in European annals. For 
example, in France it is easy to ascertain 
the province from which any particular 
family came. In China each family is 
scattered with more or less uniformity from 
Chili to Kwan Si. And lastly, there has 
ever been in China an identification of re- 
ligion with wisdom. The ‘‘ saint,” ‘‘wise- 
man,” ‘philosopher,” ‘ holyman,” and 
‘*Rosicrucian,” are in the main one and 
the same. All five of these terms are ap- 
plied as practical synonyms to such masters 
as Confucius, Buddha, San Tszon and Men- 
cius. The saint has been eagerly sought 
by the prince of the realm and made 
prime minister or chancellor. The 
choice was made not to avert evil nor to 
placate an angry deity; but for the spirit- 
ual and material welfare that results from 
having a great teacher at the helm of gov- 
ernment. On the other hand, there never 
was among the great religious lights of 
China any of the insatiate hunger for power 
and place which disgraces the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of Europe. Not but what the 
teachers and preachers of the Orient dif- 
fered as much among themselves as did 
and do those of the Occident. Asceticism 
and humanitarianism, free-will and pre- 
destination, a personal God and an imper- 
sonal deity—-each and every sect of Europe 
has its counterpart in Chins. But to them 
the chief, if not the only object in life, 
was doing good to their fellow-men, 

Thus, to a certain extent, religious and 
intellectual growth were at an early age 
made one. The process waa complete in 
the fifth century B.C. How much longer 
ithad prevailed may be conjectured only. 
Even then it was said, ‘‘ religion is the love 
of wisdom,” ‘‘the wise man is good and 
the good man wise,” etc., etc, Strange 
contrast wita to-day in the United States, 


and ‘sectarian and non-sectarian appro- 
priations,” seem the chief pabulum ot mil- 
lions! 

Such is a brief enumeration of the main 
causes which brought about the homo- 
geneous condition of the Chinese peoples 
more than twenty-five hundred years ago, 
and prepared the way for the great think- 
ers who were then to appear. 

The condition briefly stated was as fol- 
lows: In politics a constitutional rule based 
on an unwritten constitution or on an- 
cient custom; in the world of intellect, an 
appreciation and love of learning; in in- 
dustrial matters, a complicated agricul- 
tural and commercial system; in religion, 
a vague anthropomorphism with survivals 
of devil-worship, idolatry, and meteoro- 
logic mythology; in ethics, the possession 
of a code similar to that formulated by 
Mohammed. } 

There can be no doubt in the mind of a 
student but that the Chinese race at this 
point had come to a stand-still. What was 
imperatively needed was the formulation 
of these vague notions into clear and posi- 
tive systems, the destruction or utilization 
of the archaic elements still preserved by 
the law of inertia, and the introduction of 
new and higher truths. In this sense the 
Chinese peoples yearned for a Messiah, just 
as did another great race in the far west of 
the same continent. It is a pleasant thing 
to notice in this life, that never is a great 
man needed in some dark period, but what 
in answer to some divine law that man ap- 
pears. There was such a need in China; 
there was such an answer. In the quiet, 
in the almost stagnation, appeared Confu- 
cius, Mencius, Lao-Tsze and San Tszon, 
the Humanitarian, the Moralist, the Theo- 
logian and the Rosicrucian. With them 
China entered upon a new career. 

New Yorx Orry. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DOC- 
TRINE OF INTENTION. 


BY PROF. OHARLES ©. STARBUCK. 








Tux powerful and significant exposition, 
by Dr. Simeon Gilbert, in Tae INDEPENDENT 
of the 16th of July. of the external danger 
menacing the Church and civil society 
from the attacks of an envenomed Athe- 
ism, ought certainly not to make us careless 
of superstition, or unbelief,or misbelief, with- 
in the Church. But such a danger ought to 
make us doubly careful of reckless and 
ignorant misrepresentations of the doctrinal 
tenets of a large part of Christendom. The 
intellectual leaders, both of Protestantism 
and Catholicism, are largely outgrowing this 
spirit, and the reformation ought to pene- 
trate deeper. Mawkish affectation of 
brotherhood, beyond the point at which it 
must actually stop short between pro- 
foundly alienated communions, does harm 
rather than good. But conscientious care 
exactly to state the doctrinal positions of 
an alien Church, in the light of their his- 
torical development, can never do harm, 
but must always do good, must give room 
for brotherhood so far as it can legitimately 
be felt, and must enhance the possibilities 
of extension. 

The doctrine of Intention is one of the 
common-places of Protestant polemics 
against Rome. And a very thoughtless 
and heady polemics it is. This is the way 
the attack runs: Rome teaches that even a 
sincere partaker of a sacrament does not 
receive it effectively unless the adminis- 
trator intends to bestow it. Therefore, the 
laity are helplessly in the hands of the 
priesthood. Therefore, this doctrine of 
Intention is a device of the priesthood to 
enslave the people. 

If popular polemics had either conscien- 
tiousness or consideration, a second thought 
would show the absurdity of this charge. 
A physician might be very well pleased 
that his patients should be persuaded 
that he was the only man they could de- 
pend upon in their infirmities for a certain 
cure of all curable sickness. This opinion 
would bind them to him. But he could 
never be pleased to have the rumor gain 
ground that when he appeared to be giving 
remedies it was in reality wholly uncertain 
whether he was administering something, 
nothing, or worse than nothing. Such a 
doubt, instead of binding, would lessen. It 
would lead first to dismay, then to despera- 


with spiritual remedies. The priesthood 
are well pleased to be regarded as the only 
trustworthy channels of divine grace, 
through the sacraments. But it is right 
against their interests to have the people 
doubtful as to the validity of their minis- 
trations, whether through misgiving as to 
their competency or as to their honesty. 
Such doubts tend ‘straight to indifference, 
despair, or rebellion. And as the doctrine 
of Intention, as taught by Rome, certainly 
does imply some of the inconveniences, it 
is certain that it has not been a device, of 
the priesthood to serve a purpose which 
it works straight against, but that it must 
be an embarrassing deduction from pre- 
mises assumed on altocether different 
grounds. And this is precisely what it is. 
The doctrine of Intention runs back al- 
most to the beginning of the Church, aad 
though, like most of our Catholic and 
Protestant forms of doctrine, it has become 
stiff and unmalleable with age, it rests his- 
torically upon a perfectly intelligible and 
reasonable ground. It grew out of the 
great controversy between Rome and the 
rest of the Church as to the validity of 
heretical sacraments, especially heretical 
baptism. Carthage declared that a baptism, 
however soundly administered, was null 
unless the administrator was in unity with 
the Church. Rome, on the contrary, de- 
clared that the Baptism, rightly administered 
was valid by Christ’s institution, let the ad- 
ministrator be sound or unsound. Rome's 
position, being the larger, more statesman- 
like, and really the more Christian, pre- 
vailed. Then came the question: What if 
an heretical sect uses a sacrament right in 
form, for an illegitimate end? Say that it 
receives members by confirmation, and 
confirms them by baptism? The answer 
was if baptism, right in form, is not given 
for reception into the Church, but for con- 
firmation or absolution, as of those already 
in the Church, it is not really Christian 
baptism. It has another intention. Let 
such a person then, coming to the Church, 
be treated as unbaptized. This was a clear 
and reasonable position. 

But the Christianity extended into the 
country solitudes, and the general inten- 
tions of the Church, which it was easy 
enough to ascertain, came to be repre- 
sented in each parish, by the personal In- 
tention of a single presbyter, which it was 
harder to ascertain. The doctrine of in- 
tention, especially where the pastors were 
careless, or even profane, came to have 
some embarrassing aspects. And when 
the Schoolmen began to weave their sub- 
tilties around it, they entangled it, as they 
dida good many other things, in perplex- 
ities which have been so far from being 
grateful to the priesthood, that it has 
caused them centuries of hard thinking to 
disembarrass themselves of them in part. 


We must bear in mind that every great 
system of thought is impelled by an inter- 
nal law to unfold the germs, both of good 
and evil, that are originally in it. Person- 
al aims may be strong in developing it, but 
after all these must be subordinate. They 
may bend the system as far as its nature 
will go, but beyond a certain point it must 
break. Now the great system of Catholi- 
cism was substantially settled by the year 
250. Under this form the Church fur- 
nished the martyrs, conquered paganism, 
and brought in the northern races. Of 
course, then, the great schoolmen were the 
sons of the Catholic ages, and though they 
deeply modified Catholicism, they did not, 
either for the convenience or inconvenience 
of the priesthood, turn it into something 
else than what it essentially was. There- 
fore, the doctrine of Intention, as it came 
out of their hands, was accepted by the 
Church, not because it was peculiarly ser- 
viceable, for in some aspects it was peculiar- 
ly unserviceable, but because, on the given 
premises, she did not know what else to 
make out of it. But the continued thought 
of several centuries more has enabled her 
divines to disembarrass it of some of its 
most perplexing features by the help of 
the doctrine of External Intention. This 
doctrine the old edition of Wetzer and 
Welte states tentatively. But the latest 
doctrinal authority, the ‘‘ Catholic Diction- 
ary,” unreservedly espouses it, very justly 
remarking, that without it the faithful 
could never know whether they were re- 
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tion, then to desperate revolt. Just so 
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/I cannot give the history of the doctrine 

‘of External Intention, but its present form 

is this: If a clergyman is asked or ap- 

pointed to administer a sacrament, and be- 

ing of sound mind and competent knowl- 

edge, disposes himself to comply with the 

request, recites the office and administers 

the rites correctly, and by the various cir- 

cumstances of locality, garb and ceremony 

signifies that he means to act in compliance 

with the expectation of the parties con- 

cerned, this is the Externai Intention. This 
assures the validity af the sacrament in 

question, beyond the power of any purely 
subjective caprice of impiety in the ad- 
ministrator to annul it. Even though, 
in mere wantonness of wickedness, he 
should internally declare, I will withhold 
the grace of this sacrament; yet by his in- 
tended compliance with the manifest con- 
ditions of validity, he had put it out of bis 
power to invalidate it. He has involved 
himself in mortal sin, but he has not re- 
strained the Holy Ghost from entering into 
the souls of the expectant faithful in the 
divinely instituted way. 

The doctrine of External Intention, 
therefore, though not obligatory upon Ro- 
man Catholics, may be regarded as firmly 
established among them, and will, doubt- 
less, in time, become authoritative. It is 
not applicable to all cases, but seems never- 
theless to relieve much of the stress of the 
more vigorous doctrine of Internal Inten- 
tion, and amply suffices to acquit the 
priesthood of that accusation of grotesque 
and worse than meaningless wickedness in 
this regard which ignorance and partisan 
passion have been fond of laying to their 
charge. 

It should be noted that, so far as the doc- 
trine of Internal Intention in its old rigor- 
ous form left the people uncertain as to 
their spiritual privileges, it left the priest- 
hood equally so. For every priest, from 
the Pope down, is required to receive the 
usual sacraments. He is not supposed to 
receive into his own soul the grace of 
which he is the channel to others, but for 
his own personal salvation must receive the 
sacraments like all - oe Catholics, from 
some priest. Therefore, though the Pope 
is a fountain of spiritual jurisdiction to the 
whole Church, and not, like other bishops, 
to a single diocese, yet, as concerns the 
forgiveness of a personal sin, the Pope and 
the peasant are precisely on alevel. Neither, 
ordinarily, can be assured of forgiveness 
except through a valid absolution, by a 
priest of competent jurisdiction. This 
competency the Pope can communicate, 
and the peasant cannot. But uncertainty 
as to a confessor’s intention would be just 
as tormenting to the Pope as to the peasunt. 
It is plain then that the clergy can have no 
motive of spiritual despotism to make the 
doctrine of Intention a heavier yoke than 
it is in itself, since it would press as gall- 
ingly on’ their own necks as on those of 
the laity. 
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THE CHARACTER OF GENERAL 
GRANT. 


FUNERAL SERMON. 


BY J. P. NEWMAN, 





D.D. 


PREACHED AT Mt. MoGueaor, N. Y., Tuxspay, 
Avaust 4th, 





“Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord,”—Matthew xxv, 21. 

Suocn, my brethren, is the eulogy that God 
shall pronounce upon human goodness and 
fidelity wherever found among the sons of men 
The accidental distinctions between prince and 
peasant, millionaire and pauper, commanding 
general and private soldier, are but as the dust 
in the balance in his estimation of personal 
worth ; he regards not the person of any man; 
he looks upon the heart. If a renowned phil- 
osopher searched an ancient city for a man, God 
is ever in search for a character, which in his 
sight outweighs the transitory distinctions of 
earth and time, and out of which are the issues 
of life. Tell me not what a man possesses—the 
beauty of Absalom, the glory of Solomon, the 
wealth of Dives, the eloquence of Apollos, the 
learning of Paul, but rather tell me what he is, 
in his modes of thought, in his emotional being, 
in the trend of his passions, in the temper of 
his mind, in the tenor of his life, out of which 
come the totality of his existence and the final- 
ity of his destiny, This is the man as he is, 
and by it let him be judged. In the intensity 
of this divine light let us to-day recall the char- 
acter of the illustrious man whose death a na- 
tion so tenderly mourns, 
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splendor of his martial genius; some states- 
man shall review the majesty of his civil ad- 
ministration ; some historian shall place him on 
the pedestal of his renown; but let me as the 
minister of religion, dwell upon that great char- 
acter which will ever be his crown of glory and 
the imperishable heritage of the country he 
loved so well. 

You have seen him in the fury of battle, in the 
glory of victory, in the chair of State; you have 
seen him the guest of the world, honored by 
crowned heads and sceptered hands, by re- 
nowned warriors and@ eminent statesmen, by 
foremost scholars and adoring people ; you have 
seen him in the quiet of private life, undistin- 
guished from his fellow-men other than by 
those virtues which made him conspicuous and 
by that fame which came from honorable deeds ; 
you have seen him in the sorrow of misfortune, 
such as has often come to the best and wisest 
financiers in the world; you have seen him in 
the suffering of the sick room through nine 
weary months, enduring the indescriabble tor- 
tures of a malignant disease, and that without a 
taurmur; and to-day you see him in the repose 
of death, in the undisturbed sleep of the just. 
And could you rend the veil that obscures our 
mortal vision, you would see him in his better 
form of immortality ; with all his mighty facul- 
ties in full play, unchanged in his individuality, 
the same calm, earnest, sincere soul, purified 
and exalted and intent upon the realities of his 
better life. 

Shall we pause to inquire the meaning of 
these emblems of national sorrow and universal 
grief ; the flag at half mast, the minute gun, the 
muffled drum, the tolling bell, the solemn 
march, the reign of silence in the schools of 
learning, in courts of justice and in halls of leg- 
islation,.the suspension of business, public and 
private buildings draped in black, streets 
thronged with mourners marching with meas- 
ured step to strains of saddest music? Shall we 
inquire why sweet childhood bas forgotten its 
innocent joys, why womanhood is clad in sack- 
cloth, why manhood is bowed with grief, and 
why all mourn as for a father, husband, brother, 
friend? 

Shall we inquire why the land is filled with 
lamentation from the savannas of the South to 
the snow-capped hills of the North, and from 
where the Atlantic moans along its ancient 
coast to where the Pacific sobs on its golden 
shore, why poets lament, orators deplore, edit- 
ors deprecate, and minigters turn to the Unseen 
for consolation; why kingdoms and empires 
and republics stand with our great nation as 
chief mourners around this bier? 

Who is dead? Oh! ye sobbing winds of Mt. 
McGregor that fanned his brow, tell it not, 
Whisper it not, ye mountain pines that shaded 
his form. And keep ye silent, O! ye Summer 
skies of love and beauty that smiled upon him. 

Do you tell me, my friends, that a great man 
is dead? Greatest among warriors, foremost 
among statesmen, noblest among patriots? Do 
you tell me that he led our armies to victory? 
That he administered our Government in wis- 
dom? That he best illustrated the eszential 
principles of our national life? Do you tell me 
that he was the truest of husbands, the kindest 
of fathers, the firmest of friends, the purest of 
philauthropists, the humblest of Christians? 
True, thrice happily true? Are these the rea- 
sons why we will not be comforted ; because 
those calm eyes cannot respond lovingly to our 
gaze ; and those sure lips cannot greet us as of 
yore, and those ears cannot hear a nation’s cry, 
“To,arme? To arms!” for the foe is near? 

But whence the secret of the power of this 
one life on the thought of the world and the 
love of mankind? 

Others bave insured for themselves imper- 
ishable renown for their martial prowess, 
for their profound  astatesmanship, for 
the display of their marvelous intellects; 
but where in all the annals of earth and 
time shall we find another who more than he 
stamped all that he said and all that he did with 
such purity and loftiness of character? His in- 
dividuality was most intense. This was the 
source of his strength, the power of his action, 
the -glory of his achievements. He was never 
other than himself. He acted with a spontane- 
ity all his own. 

And what were the elements of that charac- 
ter, so unique, symmetrical and now immortal? 
God had endowed him with an extraordinary 
intellect. For forty years he was hidden in 
comparative obscurity, giving no indications of 
his wondrous capacity ; but in those four dec- 
ades he was maturing, and at the appointed 
time God hfted the veil of obscurity, called upon 
him to save a nation and give a new direction to 
the civilization of the world. How calm his 
judgment, how clean and quick and accurate his 
imagination, how vast and tenacious his mem- 
ory! Reason was his dominant faculty. He 
was a natural logician, He could descend to 
the smallest details and rise to the highest gen- 
eralizations. His wonderful understanding was 
like the tent in story; fold it, and it was a toy 
in the hand of a child, spread it and the mighty 
armies of a republic could repose in its shade. 
He could comprehend a continent with greater 
ease than others could master an island. Under 





his vast and comprehensive plens a continent 
shook with the tramp of advancing armies. As 
out of some immense mental reservoir there 
came a fertility of resources displayed in a hun- 
dred battles, in the greatest emergencies and in 
a threefold campaign, carried forward at the 
same time without confusion, and each the part 
of one stupendous whule, 

His was the genius of common sense, enabling 
him to contemplate all things in their true rela- 
tions, judging what is true, useful, proper, ex- 
pedient, and to adopt the best means to accom- 
plish the largest ends. From this came his seri- 
ousness, thoughtfulness, penetration, discern- 
ment, firmness, enthusiasm, triumph. Wherein 
others dreamed of success, he foresaw defeat ; 
when others expected despair, he discovered 
ground of hope. What were contrasts to others 
were comparisons to him, He often stood alone 
in his judgment and plans; and it is the endur- 
ing compliment to his practical sense that the 
blunders committed by others on military and 
political questions were the result of plans which 
never had his approval. In war and in peace he 
was the wisest and the safest guide this nation 
has had since *‘ the Father of his Country” as- 
cended to his reward, 

For his clear and certain imagination, the fu- 
ture loomed before him clothed with the actual- 
ity of the present. Read his military orders, 
an‘4 they prophesy the history of the battles he 
fought. He foresaw the enemy’s plans as 
though he had assisted at their councils of war. 
He was one of those extraordinary men, who by 
the supremacy of their wills force all obstacles 
to do their bidding. By the promptitude of 
his action he left no time for its contravention, 
Times, places and persons he comprehended 
with mathematical accuracy. Nothing escaped 
his penetration. Such was the perpetual calm- 
ness of his intellect that he could transact the 
most important affairs when the storm of battle 
was raging at its height. 

His soul was the home of hope, sustained and 
cheered by the certainties of his mind and the 
power of his faith. His was the mathematical 
genius of a great General, rather than of a 
great soldier, By this endowment fhe proved 
himself equal to the unexpected, and that with 
the precision of a seer, ‘The race is not to 
the swift nor the battle to the strong,” because 
the unexpected happens to every man. The 
grandest campaigns are often defeats, the most 
brilliant plans are unconsummated, the most 
wished for opportunities are unrealized, because 
baffled by the unexpected at the very moment of 
expected fulfillment. But he appeared greatest 
in the presence of the unforeseen. Then came 
aninspiration as resistless as the march of a 
whirlwind, as when on the second night of the 
battle of the Wilderness, when he changed the 
entire front of the line of battle, and quietly said 
in response to a messenger, ‘If Lee is in my 
rear, Lam in his.” 

In the history of a great General there come 
supreme moments, when long-maturing plans 
are to be consummated and long-deferred hopes 
are to be realized. Some men can work up to 
that point and excite the admiration of mankind 
by the care and push wherewith they move 
toward the objective, but fail in the crucial mo- 
ment. The preparations of this wonderful man 
rarely excited the applause of the people, because 
the workings of his masterful mind were hidden 
beneath the silence of his lips; but when the 
supreme moment came, there came also an in- 
tellectual elevation, an uplifting of the whole 
being, a transformation of the silent, thought- 
ful General, which surprised his foes and as- 
tonished his friends, He culminated at the 
crisis. He was at his best when most needed, 
He responded in an emergency. 

He is one of the few men in history who did 
more than was expected, Some men excite 
great expectation by the brilliancy of their prepa- 
rations; but this quiet, meditative, undemon- 
strative man exceeded all expectations by doing 
more than he had promised, aud by doing what 
all others had failed to do. Others had done 
their best with a conscientiousness worthy of 
all praise ; they had worked up to their maximum 
strength and accomplished much ; they had con- 
tributed large y to the final victory, and shall 
receive well of their country. It was no fault of 
theirs if Nature had not endowed them for the 
ultimate achievement. But this man, pre-emi- 
nent by the happy combination of both Nature 
and Providence, rove superior in the supreme 
moment, forced all things to do his bidding, 
and, like another Joshua, could have com- 
manded sun and movn to stand still to illumi- 
nate his final path to victory. His latent re- 
sources seemed inexhaustible. Was Fort Donel- 
son esteemed impregnable? It yielded to his 
command for an immediate and “ unconditional 
surrender.” Did Vicksburg defy his sixth plan 
of capture? His seventh plan was a success, 
Did Richmond hurl defiance at all previous at- 
tempts? His final effort was a triumph, and 
over the doomed capital of the Confederacy 
triumphantly floated the flag of the Union. 

Such were his untold hidden resources of 
adaptation, ever unfolding to meet the demand 
of new vituations, that he would have proved 
himself equal to any position of trust and to 
any emergency that might arise. 





When he rose to supreme command, the Na- 
tion demanded one dominant spirit, mighty to 
grasp, strong to execute, powerful to inspire. 
The country was one, the Rebellion was one, 
and the armies of the Union should be one; and 
the General who could mold, control, inspire, 
an army a million strong, and make them think, 
feel and fight as one man, was the desire of the 
Republic. Such a one was he, around whose 
bier a Nation weeps to-day. To be everywhere 
present at once by his spirit and orders was in 
him a realized fact. His laconic order was: 
‘All strike together.” He imparted to all his 
own spirit and all things became possible to his 
faith. The Nation felt her mighty change, and 
the Rebellion went down beneath the power of 
one master mind. He was the logician of war. 
He conquered by logic. He reasoned out his 
victories. In all the annals: of war, there is no 
such splendid reasoning on the certainty of 
results. Others have conquered by the superi- 
ority of material force, but he, by the superi- 
ority of mind over mind. Alas! alas! that he 
can no longer think for us. 

To-day, you are filled with the glory of his 
military triumphs. You are recalling Belmont, 
and Henry, and Donelson, and Shiloh, and 
Vicksburg and Chattanooga, and Richmond, 
You are calling him the greatest of soldiers ; and 
you do well. But do not degrade him to the 
level of those famous heroes who fought for 
empire and for glory. Lift him up toa higher 
pedestal, around which shall forever stand 
Justice, and Liberty, and Peace, and Law, and 
Order, and Civilization, and Religion, with 
chaplets in their hands wherewith to crown him. 
He fought for the right; to end the war; he 
conquered a peace, He hated war. He looked 
upon it as a ghastly monster whose march is to 
the music of the widows’ sighs and the orphans 
cry. He loved peace and pursued it. ‘“‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God,” was his beatitude. In his 
London speech, in 1877, he said: * Although a 
soldier by education and profession, [ have 
never felt any sort of fondness for war, and I 
have never advocated it except as a means of 
peace.” This was the energy of his courage. 

He would not waste life and treasure to gain 
advantages, while the means were left to the 
enemy to regain them. He understood the 
necessity of sacrifice to achieve a greater advan- 
tage. He surrendered the lesser to obtain the 
greater. He was not indifferent to the precious- 
ness of human life, Did he expose his troops? 
He protected them by shortening the time of 
the war and by the greater vigor of his attacks. 
His was the arithmetic of blood. Some Quintus 
Fabius Maximus, would have sacrificed a hun- 
dred thousand more men and $350,000,000 more 
treasure by the slowness of his movements and 
the feebleness of his efforts. ‘* How can I save 
my country and prevent the greater effusion of 
blood?” was his supreme question; and his 
supreme answer was; ‘* By an energy that 
knows no defeat.’”’ Thus he reasoned; and to- 
day the people bless him, 

Such is the character of the true conqueror. 
Only such live in the grateful recollections of 
mankind. Away with heroes without humanity. 
They may force our respect and seduce our ad- 
niration, but they can never win our love. God 
planted goodness in man as the image of him- 
self. Greatness should spring from goodness, 
This is the price of hearts. Away with your 
Alexanders, and Cewsars, and Tamerlanes! Let 
them be to our Christian civilization, what the 
gigantic monsters of a departed period are in 
zoological history—types of an inferior age. In 
the oncoming centuries mankind wiil honor only 
those who drew the sword in defence of human 
rights, and in support of the constitutional 
authority. Then, All haiti Mount Vernon! Then, 
All hail Mount McGregor ! 

From this better nature and higher mission 
as a warrior sprang his conduct toward the van- 
quished. He had no hatred in his heart. His 
heart was as tender as a woman’s. He was not 
vindictive. His holy evangel to the Nation was, 
**Let us have peace.” Hence, toward the close 
of the War, those who had fought against him, 
saw that there was no safety but in the arms of 
their conqueror. In his dying chamber, he 
grasped the hand of him whose sword was the 
first he had won, and said: ‘I have witnessed 
since my sickness just what I wished to see ever 
since the War, harmony and good feeling be- 
tween the sections.” On Holy Easter, he sent 
forth this tender message: *‘I desire the good 
will of all, whether hitherto my fricnds or not.” 
His was the song of the angels; “On earth 
peace, good will toward men.” 

This has been the softening ministry of his 
sufferings to his countrymen. God permitted 
him to see this glorious consummatiou. Our 
sorrow is national in the broadest sense. And 
to-day, where the magnolia blooms and the pal- 
metto grows, the “men in gray” weep as over 
the death of their best friend. And had he 
lived to see a foreign foe invade our shores, 
North and South would have chosen him to lead 
us to defend our liberty. 

Doubtless he will be best known in coming 
ages as the foremost soldier of the Republic. 
Unknown generations will read his battles with 
wonder and admiration. In every hamlet, in 





every metropolis, his martial form will be cast 
in bronze and sculpturedin marble. Historians 
will vie with each other in paying homage to 
his gevius ; but the time will come when men 
everywhere will recognize the greatness and 
beneficence of his administration as President 
of the United States. It were a crime against 
history, and an injustice to his memory were 
we to lose sight of the statesman amid the glory 
of the warrior. Such was the magnitude of 
those great measures of state, of domestic and 
foreign policy ; so far-reaching their influence, 
80 comprehensive their mission, that generations 
may pass from the vision of the world ere the 
true and full estimate of bis political worth shall 
be determined, Then, his Administration of 
eight years will receive the calm consideration 
and just approval of his countrymen. When 
the memories of party strife shall have been 
forgotten ; when the disappointed aspirations 
for office shall have ceased to fester; when the 
rivals for place and power are no more; then, 
as comes the sun from the mist of the morning, 
so shall his Administration appear in greatest 
splendor. Then the historian of that calmer 
age will wonder how a soldier by endowment 
and education, accustomed only to camp and 
field, unlearned in statecraft, unfamiliar with 
political science, unacquainted with the methods 
of civil administration, could bave displayed 
such breadth of statesmanship in the measures 
which he originated and approved. 

Great and beneficent as were his measures of 
reconstruction, amendments to the Constitution, 
of finance, of the improvement of the laboring 
classes, of the just treatment of the Indians, of 
the elevation of the freedmen, of the promotion 
of education, and of the concessions he com- 
pelled foreign powers to make, yet, in the in- 
terests of universal peace, in the ultimate rec- 
ognition of the brotherhood of nations, in the 
advancement of Christian civilization in all the 
earth, the Treaty of Washington will be esteemed 
of immeasurable grandeur and beneficence, not 
to be estimated by millions of dollars, but by 
the possibility and prophecy that all interna- 
tional disputes may be adjusted by peaceful 
arbitration, when ‘* Nations shall learn war no 
more.” Such was his dream of the future, ex- 
pressed to the International Arbitration Union 
in Birmingham, England, when he said: ‘“Noth- 
ing would afford me greater happiness than to 
know, as I believe will be the case, that at some 
future day the Nations of the earth will agree 
upon some sort of congress which shall take 
cognizance of international questions of dif- 
ficulty, and whose decisions will be as binding 
as the decision of our Supreme Court is binding 
upon us.” 

And whether in camp or Cabinet, in private 
or public, at home or abroad, how pure and com- 
mendable his moral character. Life in the 
camp has proved ruinous to the morals of the 
greatest of warriors, The excitement of a life 
devoted to arms, the scenes of excess and plun- 
der to which a soldier is exposed, the absence of 
the restraints of home and church, tend to the 
worst of passions and to the corruption of the 
best morals. But here in the presence of the 
dead, whose ears are forever deaf to our praise 
or censure, let it be our grateful duty to record 
that after five years in camp and field, he re- 
turned to his home without a stain upon his 
character. Among ancient or modern warriors 
where shall we find his superior in moral eleva- 
tion? Given to no excess himself, he sternly 
rebuked it in others. He who could speak to 
every one according to his station, to generals 
of their battles, to statesmen of their measures, 
to travelers of their discoveries, to artisans of 
their inventions, to Christians of their hopes ; 
and who could be the delightful companion of 
kings and queens, of courtiers and chosen 
friends, never took the name of his Creator in 
vain, andan impure story never polluted his 
lips. He assured me, as his pastor, that were he 
disposed to swear he would be compelled to 
pause to phrase the sentence. Such was the 
purity of his thought life that he has been seen 
to blush and withdraw from the companionship 
of those who had presumed to relate a salacious 
story iu his presence. 

His sense of justice was equalled only by his 
love of truth. He preferred honor to wealth 
and poverty to riches not his own. O, Ameri- 
cans, think of the pride of your nation, the 
glory of your age and the object of the world’s 
admiration, having nothing to bequeath to those 
he loved, save his good name, and that, Heaven 
admitted to probate without the whisper of 
contention, 

Gentle, true and kind gratitude was one of the 
noblest emotions of his soul. His words were 
few, but pregnant with grateful recognition. 
To one who had been a friend in need he de- 
clared: ‘I am glad to say that while there is 
much unblushing wickedness in the world, yet 
there is a compensating grandeur of soul. In 
my case I have not found that Republics are un- 
grateful, nor are the people.” And so he had 
éxpressed himself in his speech in New York in 
1880: “I am not one of those who cry out 
against the Republic and charge it with being 
‘ungrateful. I am sure that, av regards the 
American people as a nation, and as individuals, 
I have every reason under the sun, if any per- 
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son really has, to be satisfied with their treat- 
ment of me.” When restored to the Army a8 
General and retired on full pay, he was deoply 
touched; and taking the wife of his youth by 
the hand, he read the telegram which announced 
the fact, while, more eloquent than words, 
tears of gratitude to the nation he loved mois- 
ened those cheeks never blanced with fear. 

He followed the divine maxim: “ Before 
honor is humility.” It is difficult to be victori- 
ousand not be proud. Military success leaves 
in the mind an exquisite pleasure which fills 
and absorbs the thoughts. The conquerer as- 
cribes to himself superiority of capacity and 
force. He crowns himself with his own hands ; 
he decrees to himself a secret triumph; he re- 
gards as bis own the laurels others helped to 
gather; and when he renders to God public 
thanks he mingles his vanity with his devotions, 
But, read his orders, read the reports of his 
victories ; read the memoirs of his life, and he 
praises his great subordinates and the Army 
and Navy that did the fighting., Behold the con- 
trast in the general orders and reports of battles 
by the first Napoleon, and those by this unpre- 
tentious conqueror. What pride and boldness 
in the one; what humility and modesty in the 
other. And who, in all these four lustra since 
the strife was over; in the decade since he re- 
tired from the chair of state, with a name great 
in both hemispheres, has ever heard him speak 
of his deeds of valor or the success of his Admin- 
istration? ‘*Let another praise thee, and not 
thine own lips”; and to-day the people crown 
him with their grateful benedictiuns, 

‘*In honor preferring one another,” was the 
inspired maxim of his life. How evident his 
delight in announcing the triumph of those 
great yenerals who fought under him. And 
here in the presence of the illustrious dead, let 
us recall the tender and constant friendship of 
Grant and Sherman and Sheridan. They were 
asone man, They acted without anxiety. There 
was in them a concurrence of thought, motive 
and aim, born of mutual confidence. They 
were at once the supplement and converse of 
each other. He was profound in reflection. 
They acted by sudden illumination. He was 
cool without languor; they ardent without pre- 
cipitation, He was more ready to act than to 
speak, and most resolute and determined when 
silent ; they most eloquent in words and deeds 
when executing the plans of their chief. He 
created in them the expectation of something 
extraordinary; they, sought to reach those 
prodigies which crowned his life as the most 
consummate general, He, by his rapid and 
constant efforts, won the admiration of the 
world ; they rejoiced to shrine in the association 
of his glory. He, by the depth of his genius 
and his incredible resources, rose superior to 
the greatest dangers; they, by an admirable in- 
stinct, seemed to learn to draw fortune into 
their plans and force destiny itself. What a 
privilege to study these men and learn from 
each the esteem the other merited. But, alas! 
the trinity is broken. Grant is dead! Yet he 
was not a stoic, insensible alike to pain and 
pleasure, indifferent alike to public opinion or 
careless about his honor or his rights. He 
loved the praise of men, when the reward of 
honorable action. He was a sensitive, high- 
spirited manly man, who had the will and the 
courage to contend to the last for what was his 
due. If he reviled not when reviled, he accepted 
the divine philosophy that a ‘‘ soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” If he was patient under 
misrepresentation, he trusted him who said: 
‘** Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” Was he silent under reproach? He pre- 
ferred the greater satisfaction of the reversion 
of public opinion, Only those permitted to 
hear the whispers of his sensitive heart knew 
the gricf and anguish he experienced when 
maligned by ignorance, prejudice and disap- 
pointed aspirants. He had meekness, but it 
was not the base surrender of self-respect, His 

indignation could burn like a mountain on fire, 
but be never permitted bimself to be consumed 
by its volcanic eruptions. He knew his enemies 
and treated them with a withering silence that 
has passed into a proverb, He knew his friends, 
and, true to his knightly soul, supported them 
in “ good report and evil.” But he was never 
the companion of bad men, and when he dis- 
covered in a pretended friend deception or dis- 
honesty, or immorality, he shook him off as 
Christ rejected Judas. His was, the language 
of the Psalmist: ‘In whose eyes a vile per- 
son is contemned.” His private friendships 
were refined, and he found his chief delight in 
the society of the true, the pure and the elevated. 
He discerned character with the precision of a 
seer. His great subordinates are in proof. His 
chief associates in the effairs of state are illus- 
trations, And the marvel of the ages will be 
that through a long and responsible public 
career he was so seldom deceived, when on the 
highest authority itis said: ‘Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light,” to deceive 
the very elect. It has been the ill-fortune for 
of the best and wisest of men, from Moses to 

David, from David to Paul, from Paul to 

Luther, to be deceived by pretended friends. 

Cesar had his Brutus. Washington had his 


And the world mistakes the character of our 

illustrious countryman in supposing that he was 

without self-appreciation. He knew his power 

and realized his strength. His humility was 

not born of self-ignorance, His self-abnega- 

tion was not inspired by contempt for the re- 

ward of noble deeds. He was not indifferent to 

the approbation of his fellow men, nor was his 

ear deaf to the voice of praise. He loved fame, 

but he did not seek it; he loved power, but he 

did not aspire to it ; he loved wealth, bnt he did 

not covet it. He was a man with all the pas- 
sions and appetites of human nature; and to 

make him other than a well-poised, self-mas- 
tered man, would be an injustice to his memory. 

But he was wiser than his celebrated contempo- 
raries, in that he would not suffer himself to be 
unmanned by popular applause, or the exercise 
of power, or the possession of wealth, or 
crushed by misfortune, or disheartened by suf- 
fering. In this he was greater than the great of 
his own age. 

He loved life and enjoyed it; he loved chil- 
dren and caressed them; he loved his family 
and found therein his chief delight. He had 
not taste for music, but he had melody in 
hisheart. He despised pretense und show, but 
admired the real and beautiful. He was not 
fond of books, yet, by carefulness of observa- 
tion, by thoroughness of reflection, by atten- 
tiveness to the conversation of the well-in- 
formed, by extensive travels in many lands, by the 
daily study of current events, he was the most in- 
telligent citizen in our Republic. He was the most 
diligent newspaper reader in the land. He was 
a living encyclopedia of facts, figures, and men, 
and his forthcoming Memoirs will astonish the 
reader with his accurate estimate of persons, the 
keenness of his observations, and the vastness 
of his information. 

Out of his great character came the purest 
motives, as effect follows cause. He abandoned 
himself to his life mission with the hope of no 
other reward than the consciousness of duty 
done. Duty to his conscience, his country and 
his God was his standard of successful man- 
hood. With him true greatness was that in 
great actions our only care should be to perform 
well our part, and let glory follow virtue. He 
placed his fame in the service of the State. He 
was never tempted by false glory. He never 
acted for effect. He acted because he could not 
help it. His action was spontaneous. Ambition 
could not corrupt his patriotism; calumnies 
could not lessen it ; discouragements could not 
subdue it. It was not a sudden outburst of the 
imagination, but an intelligent conviction, He 
committed all to the great struggle to save his 
country. There was a time when he preferred 
that his military genius should suffer momen- 
tary depreciation than hazard the cause of the 
Union by revealing the vastness of his plans, 
which required time to unfold. Who does not 
recall the time when an ardent, patriotic people 
became impatient, exacting, clamorous for im- 
mediated results, But he had the energy of 
silence, His self-control was equal to the self- 
control of the nation. How calm and uuruffled 
washe, He knew that time was an essential 
element in a war so vast and complicated. He 
could wait. He did wait. And a grateful people 
bless his memory. And here, to-day, in the 
presence of the dead, with a nation redeemed, 
peaceful and prosperous, who does not regret 
the cloud cast over him at Pittsburg Landing, 
at Vicksburg, andin the Wilderness. He made 
no reply. He spoke no word of complaint. He 
offered no self vindication. He knew his plans 
and felt assured of success. Oh! great soul, for- 
give our impatience; forget our lack of confi- 
dence ; blot from thy memory our cruel cen- 
sures, ‘hou wert wiser and kindlier and better 
than we. We did it in the ardor of our patriot- 
ism and in our love of liberty. And from the 
serene heavens into which thou hast gone, join 
our song a8 we preise that God who gave thee 
the victory and us a redeemed nation. 

The martyrs of one age are the prophets of 
the next. Fame succeeds defamation. Time 
changes all things. Washington endured a like 
ordeal. His Neutrality Proclamation touching 
the war between France and England, and his 
treaty with England gave mortal offense. His 
action was denounced in Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston. His mock funeral was en- 
acted in Philadelphia. The treaty was burned 
in public squares, His character was aspersed- 
He was declared destitute of merit as a states _ 
man. He was charged with having violated the 
Constitution ; with having drawn from the pub- 
lic treasury for his private use, and his im- 
peachment was publicly suggested. Time has 
changed the verdict of the people. He is now 
enthroned in the hearts of his countrymen ; and 
so shall his illustrious successor forever dwelliu 
the grateful affections of the American people. 

If to-day we lay upon the altar of his memo- 
ry, a8 our votive offerings, our liberties our 
wealth and our homes, let us learn to be cau- 
tious in our decisions on the acts of our public 
servants, and slow in our censures upon those 
whom time may prove our greatest benefactors. 

And where, in all the annals of our national 
life, shall we find another save the sage of 


were not brilliant; that his salient points were |/ 
not conspicuous; that in running parallels be-/ 
tween him and other men of fame a feeling of 
disappointment is experienced, because there is 
not on the surface some prodigious element of 
power and greatness? Yet he had this double 
advantage over all this world’s heroes—he pos- 
sessed the solid virtues of true greatness in a 
larger degree than other men of renown, and 
possessed them in greater harmony of propor- 
tions. Some heroes have been men of singular 
virtue in particular lines of conduct. Oyrns, 
the son of Oambyses, was distinguished for his 
moderation and courage. Aristides the Just 
scorned the bribes offered by Mardenius. The 
patriotism of Leonidas was proof against the 
temptation of uncounted gold. Regulus was 
the soul of Roman honor, and accepted exile and 
death to infamy. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
gave his royal fortune to relieve the poor of his 
empire. Peter the Great was illustrious for his 
pride of country, and laid the foundation of 
Russia’s present greatness. Frederick of 
Prussia was a soldier Prince, of whose 
renown history has preserved a memorial. But 
this foremost American possessed all these and 
other virtues in happy combination; not like 
single gems, brilliant by isolation, but like 
jewels in a crown of glory, united by the golden 
band of a completer character. What humility 
amid such admiration; what meekness amid 
such provucation; what fidelity amid such 
temptations ; what contentment amid such ad- 
versity; what sincerity amid such deception ; 
what “Faith, Hope and Charity” amid such 
suffering! Temperate without austerity; cau- 
tious without fear; brave without rashness; 
serious without melancholy; he was cheerful 
without frivolity. His constancy was not obsti- 
nacy; his adaptation was not fickleness. His 
hopefulness was not Utopian. His love of jus- 
tice was equalled only by his delight in compas- 
sion, and neither was sacrificed to the other, 
His self-advancement was subordinated to the 
public good. His integrity was never ques- 
tioned; his honesty was above suspicion ; his 
private life and public career were at once re- 
putable to himself and honorable to his country. 

Do you remind me that these are plain, 
homely, solid virtues? Yet they are the essential 
elements in public usefulness and permanent 
renown, Is it true that mankind are atiracted 
by shining qualities and are Jed captive by bril- 
liancy rather than by solidity? Are the masses 
charmed by the tears of the Macedonian ; by the 
Roman crossing the Rubicon; by the French- 
man dispersing the National Directory? But 
he was too great to be brilliant, as men count 
brilliancy. The sword of Orion, the clustered 
glories of the Pleiades, the uplifted falcbion of 
Perseus are more attractive than the Polar Star ; 
but of all the stellar hosts, which is more impor- 
tant than that calm and steady planet to gladden 
the mariner on the trackless deep? Dewdrops 
sparkle in the morning sun, and the Summer 
cloud emits its fructifying shower, and in turn 
are decked with the celestial bow ; but what are 
these compared to the wealth and highway of 
the ocean? In sheets of light, and in bars of 
fire, the lightning dazzles the eye and terrifies 
the mind of the beholder ; but what is the glow 
of the one or the sheen of the other to the daily 
sun spreading warmth and plenty and beauty 
over the habitations of man? He was the sun 
of our plenty, the ocean of our wealth, and the 
Polar Star, shining calmly and steadily if the 
heavens of our Republic. 

Such a solid, sturdy character becomes our 
geography, and institutions and our destiny. 
Self-government calls upon the judgment to 
control the imagination ; to ambition to submit 
to queenly modesty; to adventure to bow to 
prudence ; to justice to hold in subjection polit- 
ical wrong; to virtue to dominate every vice. 
It seems to be with us 2 national tradition that 
only men of solid virtues shall be raised to su- 
preme position in our Republic. 

‘Our greatest, yet with least pretense, 
Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich insaving common sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime.” 

As he was the typical American, should we be 
surprised to find that his was the typical Ameri- 
can home? May we lift the curtain, and look 
upon the holy privacy of that once unbroken 
household? O the mutual and reciprocal love 
of wedded life within those sacred precincts! 
Husband and wife the happy supplement of each 
other, their characters blending in sweetest har- 
mony like the blended colors in the bow of 
promise. He, strength, dignity and courage; 
she, gentleness, grace and purity. He, the 
Doric column to sustain; she the Oor- 
inthian column to beautify. He, the oak 
to support; .she, ivy to entwine. In their 
life of deathiess love, their happiness lay 
hke an ocean of pearls and diamonds in the em- 
brace of the future. He, unhappy without her 
presence ; she, desolate without his society. She 
pure, high-minded, discriminating, ardent, loy- 
ing, intelligent ; he confided to her his innermost 
soul, and blessed her with his best and upfail- 
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American? Is it true that his personal qualities 


wards. How tender was that scene, in the early 
dawn of that April day, when ali thought the 
long-expected end had come, he gave her his 
watch and tenderly caressed her hand, It was 
all the great soldier had to give to the wife of 
his youth, And the dying hero whispered: “I 
did not have you wait upon me, because I knew 

it would distress you; but now the end draws 
nigh.” And out from the “ swellings of Jor- 
dan,” he rushed back to the shore of life to 
write this tender message to his son: *‘ Where- 
ever I am buried, promise me that your mother 
shall be buried by my side.” It is alla wife 
could ask ; it is all a husband could wish. 

‘*Lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
their death they shall not be divided.” 

Side by side they shall sleep in the same tomb, 
and she shall share with him whatever homage 
future ages shall pay at his National shrine, 

It was his love for her that lifted his intellect 
above the ceaseless tortures of a malignant 
disease and threw oblivion over the sense of ex- 
cruciating pain, that he might write his 
‘* Personal Memoira,”’ that she should not want 
when he was gone, 

And how tender was his care. He thought 
not of himself, but of her, To his son he said: 
**T hope mother will bear up bravely,” To quiet 
her anxiety he wrote: “Do as I do; take it 
quietly. I give myself nottheleastconcern, If 
I knew the end was to be to-morrow, I would try 
just as hard to get restin the meantime.” Would 
she keep holy vigils through the livelong night? 
He wrote her: ‘‘Go to sleep and feel happy; 
that is what I want to do, and am going to try 
for. Lam happy when out of pain, Consider 
how happy you ought to be. Good night!” 

Did she seek to divert his mind from his 
sufferings by recalling the victories of the past? 
He replied: ‘This is the anniversary of the 
battle of Vicksburg, that isa fact. 1 had not 
thought of it before. It has been an important 
anniversary to us on two other occasious—one 
when our only daughter was born, and subse- 
quent to Vicksburg, when we had a grandson 
born on that day,” ’ 

Was hera a laudable desire that the forthcom- 
ing Memoirs should be inscribed to her? Yet, 
she surrendered her cluim to the magnanimity 
that inspired him to write; ‘‘ It is a great deal 
better that it should be dedicated asitie. I 
made what reputation I have as a soldier, The 
troops engaged on both sides are yet living, As 
it is, the dedication is to those we fought 
against as well as those we fought with, It may 
serve @ purpose in restoring harmony, If it 
does, it is of more importance than to gratify a 
little vanity. You will die ; it is hoped the book 
will live, After you and the soldiers who fought 
are all gone, the dedication will have more value 
than now.”’ 

And such was the tenderness of his love and 
solicitude for her and hers, he surprised her by 
a letter found after his death, It came asa 
message to her from him after he had gone. 
When his spirit had returned to the God who 
gave it, there was found secreted in his robe, his 
lest letter to her, enveloped, sealed and ad- 
dressed. He had written it betimes; written it 
secretly, and carried the sacred missive day 
after day during fourteen days, knowing that 
she would find it at last. In it he poured forth 
his soul in love for her and solicitude for their 
children : 

** Look after our dear children and direct them in 
the paths of rectitude. It would distress me far 
more to think that one of them could depart from 
an honorable, upright and virtuous life, than it 
would to know that they were prostrated on a bed 
of sickness, from which they were never to arise 
alive, They have never given us any cause for 
alarm on their account, and I earnestly pray they 
never will. 

* With these few injunctions and the knowlege 
{ have of your love and affection, and of the duti- 
ful affection of all our children, I bid you a fina) 
farewell, until we meetin another, and I trust, a 
better world. You will find this on my person afier 
my demise, 

* MouNT MOGREGOR, July 9, 1885.” 

And who should marvel that in a home of 
such parentage, that paternal love and filial 
affection should reign supreme, ‘Honor thy 
father and thy mother,” was in perpetual obedi- 
ence there. O what reverence for that honored 
father shown by those devoted sons and that 
precious daughter! O what blissful love they 
manifest for that dear mother, to-day a widow! 
What pure delight in each other’s company; 
what mutual pride in cach other's future wel- 
fare. And while all honor is due to each child 
of the departed for love, devotion, and anxiety, 
and now for grief, yet the American people will 
never forget the sleepless nights, the ceaseless 
vigils by day, the profound deference, the ten- 
der caresses, the deathless love, of his Arst-born 
son, whose manly heart was crushed when his 
father died, Such a home is worthy to be called 
an American home. Give us such homes of 
purity, love, and joy, and our Republic shall 
live forever. 

If such was his character, such his life, such 
his home, what were the consolations which 
sustained him in sickness and cheered him in 
death? Was life to him a “walking shadow” 





ing love. She shared his trials and his triumpbe ; 
his sorrows and his joys; his toils and his re- 
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and death an endless dream? Was hia calmness 
in suffering born of stoical philosophy or in- 
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spired by Christian fortitude? Were his love 
and hope limited by earth and time, or destined 
to live forever? Reared in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and baptized in his last illness by 
one of her ministers, his religious nature was 
sincere, calm, and steadfast. The principles of 
Christianity were deeply engrafted upon his 
spirit, Firm but never demonstrative, he was 
nota man of religious pretence. His life was 
his profession. He knew that Christianity had 
nothing to gain from him beyond the influence 
of a “ well-ordered life and a Godly conversa- 
tion,” but that he had everything to gain from 
the power and promises of our Lord. More than 
in all things elee he was taciturn touching his 
religious faith and experience; not, however, 
from doubt and fear, but from mental charac- 
teristics. The keenest, closest, broadest of all 
observers, he was the most silent of men. He 
lived within himself. His thought-life was most 
intense. His memory and imagination were 
picture galleries of the world and libraries of 
treasured thought. He was a world to himself. 
His most intimate friends knew him only in 
part. He was fully and best known only to the 
wife of his bosom, and the children of his loins, 
To them, the man of iron will and nerve of 
steel, was gentle, tender, and confiding, and to 
them he unfolded his beautiful religious 
ife. 

On the 18th of April he said to me: ‘I believe 
in the holy Scriptures, and who so lives by them 
will be benefited thereby; men may differ as 
to the interpretation, which is human: but the 
Scriptures are man’s best guide.” He revered 
their source, recognized their influence, re- 
sponded to their requisitions, trusted in their 
promises, and found consolation in their hopes. 
His faith in God as the Sovereign Ruler and the 
Father Almighty was simple as a child’s and 
mighty as a prophet’s. There is an eloquence 
of pathos in the opening sentence of the preface 
to his Memoirs. He had proposed for himself 
other plans of usefulness to occupy his declin- 
ing years. He would have mingled in the busy 
scenes.of life, in places where men do ‘most 
congregate.” He would have been identified 
with the great enterprises of his day, to increase 
a nation’s wealth and power, and the glory of 
that city in whose enchanting park he shall re- 
pose beneath the noblest monument. He would 
have enjoyed in domestic and social life wealth 
and well-earned renown, But heaven decreed 
otherwise. ‘‘ Man proposes and God disposes.” 
There are but few important events in the 
affairs of men brought about by their own 
choice. Such was his faith in Providence, 
which imparted to him absolute power in his 
great mission; and when burdened with the 
gravest responsibilities ; when conscious that a 
nation’s life had been confided to his care ; when 
the darkness of adversity overshadowed him, 
he trasted in the Lord, who is mightier than 
the mighty. 

Doing nothing for show, yet he made public 
recognition of God by his faithful and conscien- 
tious attendance upon Divine worship. No 
public man heard more sermons than he, and 
he was the best of hearers. Whether in the ob- 
scurity of Galena, or in the conspicuousness of 
Washington, or in the private walks of life in 
New York, he was in his pew on the Lord’s Day. 
And his pastor was always sure of his presence 
ona stormy Sabbath. His faithful attendance 
at church was largely inspired by his respect 
for the Sabbath Day. On Monday, April 20th, 
he said to me: ‘'I did not go riding yesterday, 
although invited and permitted by my physi- 
cians, because it waa the Lord's Day, and be- 
cause I felt that if a relapse should set in, the 
people, who are praying for me, would feel that 
I was not helping their faith, by riding out on 
Sunday.” And on a Saturday night, to divert 
his attention from pain and uneasiness, his 
eldest son suggested some innocent diversion, 
but when informed that it was near midnight, 
the honored father reptied: “ It is too near the 
Sabbath to begin any diversion.” 

He was a man of prayer. It was on Sabbath 
evening, March 22d, when alone with Mrs, 
Grant, that his pastor entered, and the General 
with tenderest appreciation and gratitude, 
referred to the many prayers offered for him, 
and mentioned societies and little children who 
had promised to pray for him daily; and then 
in answer to his minister's suggestion that we 
should join that universal prayer, he replied 
with emphasis, “Yes”; and at the conclusion of 
our supplication, the illustrious invalid re- 
sponded, ‘‘Amen!” That Amen, by that silent 
man was more significant than volumes by 
others. But it was his custom and habit to call 
to prayers. On March 27th, late in the evening, 
he requested all to enter his room for devotions, 
and made a special request for the presence of 
his ‘‘ beloved physician,” and his friend Romero. 
And on this mount, to be hereafter hallowed 
ground, and where his monument shall rise, in 
grandeur, he said to an honored priest of an- 
other church : ‘I know and feel very grateful to 
the Christian people of the land for their pray- 
ers on my behalf. There is nosector religion as 
shown in the Old or New Testaments to which 
this does not apply. Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews, andall the good people of all nations, 
of all politics as well as religions, and all na- 








tionalities seem to have united in wishing or 
praying for my improvement. I am a great 
sufferer all the time, but the facts you have re- 
lated are compensation for much of it. All 
that I can do is to pray that the prayers of all 
these good people may be answered so far 
as to bave us meet in another and a better 
world,” 

He was notabigot. Bigotry was no part of his 
noble and generous nature. While he demanded 
religion as the safeguard of a free people, he 
accorded to all the largest freedom of faith and 
worship. He was without prejudice; he claimed 
that public education should be non-sectarian, 
but not non-religious, His Des Moines public 
speech on education was not against the Roman 
Catholic Chureh, but against ignorance avd 
superstition. The order issued during the War, 
excluding certain Jewish traders from a military 
district, did not originate with him, but came 
from higher authority, and was not against the 
religion of the Jews. 

His was the beatitude: ‘‘ Blessed is he that 
considereth the poor.” Strangers might regard 
him indifferent to the needy, yet the poor will 
rise up and call him blessed. Many were the 
pensioners on his kindly bounty. He gave ‘‘ his 
goods to feed the poor.” While President, he 
heard his pastor on “ Active Christianity,” and 
in the discourse mention was made of a soldier’s 
widow, sick and poor, and of a blind man in 
pressing want. He had just reached the White 
House, when he sent me back this card with the 
money: “ Please give #10 to the blind man, 
and $10 to the soldier's widow.” On a Christ- 
mas eve he wrote me thus: 


“ EXECUTIVE MANSION, Dec. 24th, 1869. 

Dear Doctor: Please find inclosed my check for 
$100, for distribution among the poor, and don’t for- 
get * The Ragged Schools” on the Island, 

Yours traly, 
U. 8. GRANT.” 

In private, unseen life, he bore many of the 
fruits of the spirit. He loved his enemies not 
as he loved his friends, but he loved them as 
enemies by doing them good as he had oppor- 
tunity. Of all men known in a pastoral expe- 
rience of thirty years, he displayed the spirit of 
forgiveness more than any other man. He 
caught the spirit of the Saviour’s prayer: 
“Father forgive them; they know not what 
they do.” There is one high in official po- 
sition in our nation who had traduced him 
at the point of honor, whereat a great sol- 
dier is most sensitive, and the wrong done 
was made public to the mortification of all. 
Grieved at what he had done, and confined to 
his sick room, he who had offended was nigh 
unto death. But himself aman of proud and 
sensitive spirit, he sighed for reconciliation. 
‘* Would the President forgive the offense and 
call on the sick?” anxiously asked interested 
friends. A suggestion from me that it would 
be a Christian act to call was sufficient. The 
call was made, the sick man revived; and old 
friendship was restored. And rising to a mag- 
nanimity worthy a saint, he would not with- 
hold an honor due, even from those who had 
done him a wrong. Who does not regret the 
death of such aman? Heaven may be richer, 
but earth is poorer. On one of those delusive 
April days, when hope revived in all our hearts, 
I said to him: *‘ Youare a man of Providence ; 
God made you the instrument to save our na- 
tion and he may have a great spiritual mission 


*to accomplish by you and may raise you up.” 


In the most solemn and impressive manner, 
with a mind clear and a voice distinct, he re- 
plied ** I do not wish to proclaim it ; but should 
he spare my life, it is my intention and resolve to 
throw ali my influence by my example in that 
direction.” 

He is gone, but shall death defeat a purpose 
so beneficent? Is he not mightier in his death 
than in his life? What home has not felt the 
sympathetic chord touched by the invisible hand 
of his terrible but patient suffering. How the 
embers of sectional strife have died out on the 
hearthstone of the nation! How political ani- 
mosities have skulked away in shame from the 
peaceful spirit of his last moments! How sec- 
tarian prejudice shrank into oblivion when 
around his couch all bowed in prayer before a 
universal savior! How the young men of the 
Republic realized that life is worth living when 
they felt the touch of his great soul! How the 
little children of the nation united his name 
with that of father and mother in their purer 
prayers, and opened the tablets of their young 
memories to receive the image of his life and 
character! And wherever he had touched the 
cireuit of the earth, there came from Japan, 
China, and India, from the temples of Jerusa- 
lem and the Pyramids of Egypt, from Attic 
Plains and Ancient Troy, from the Bosphorous 
and the Golden Horn, from the Danube and 
the Rhine, from the Seine and the Thames, the 
voice of love that made all men akin. O! who 
would not even dare to die to do so much for 
mankind? And this was his consolation. When 
near hisend he sought to cheer that precious 
woman who loved him as her life: ‘“‘ You ought 
to feel happy under any circumstances, My ex- 
pected death ealled forth expressions of sincer- 
est kindness from all the people, of all the secf 
tions of the country. The Confederate soldie 
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vied with the Union soldier in sounding my 
praise. The Protestant, the Catholic and the 
Jew, appointed days for universal prayer in my 
behalf. All societies passed resolutions of sym- 
pathy for me and petitions that { might recover. 
It looked as if my sickness had had something 
to do to bring about harmony between the sec- 
tions. The attention of the public has been 
called to your children and they have been found 
to pass muster. Apparently I have accomplished 
more while apparently dying than it falls to the 
lot of most men to be able todo.” O! ‘‘ Let me 
die the life of the righteous and let my last end 
be like his!” 

And where in all the annals of the Church 
shall we find a dying hour so full of divine 
reposc? His calm faith in a future state was 
undisturbed by anxious doubt. His suffering 
and wasted body was but the casket for the re- 
splendent jewel of his soul, and when death 
ruthlessly broke that precious casket an angel 
carried the jewel to the skies to lay it at the Sa- 
viour’s feet. In the early light of April 1st, 
when all thought the end was come, the sufferer 
said to me: *‘ Doctor, I am going.” 

“IT hope the prospect of the future 1s clear 
and bright,” was my response. And the ans- 
wer came: ‘‘Yes; oh! yes.” ‘hen followed a 
scene of infinite tenderness. The honored wife, 
the precious daughter, the devoted sons and 
their wives, each in turn approached, and he 
tenderly kissed them. ‘Do you know me, dar- 
ling?” was the loving wife’s inquiry. And he 
whispered back: ‘‘ Certainly I do, and bless you 
all in my heart.” Such love melted the marble 
heart of death, and the ‘‘ King of Terrors” fled 
affrighted. The sufferer revived. Heaven added 
months to a life so dear to us all. When he had 
recovered sufficiently, I asked him: “ What was 
the supreme thought on your mind when eter- 
nity seemed so near?” 

“The comfort of the consciousness that I 
had tried to live a good and honorable life,” was 
the response which revealed the hidden life of 
his soul. Again the angel of death cast his 
shadow over the one a nation loved. Amid 
the gathering gloom I said: ‘‘ You have many 
awaiting you on the other side.” 

“I wish they would come, and not linger 
long,” was the answer of his Christian faith and 
hope. They came at last. They came to greet 
him with a kiss of immortality. They came to 
escort the conqueror over the “last enemy” to 
a coronation never seen on thrones of earthly 
power and glory. Who came? His martyred 
friend, Lincoln? His companion in arms, Mc- 
Pherson? His faithful Chief of Staff Rawlins? 
His great predecessor in camp and Cabinet, 
Washington? And did not all who had died for 
Liberty come? O! calm, brave, heroic soul, 
sing thou the song of Christian triumph: ‘0, 
death where is thy sting, O, grave, where is thy 
victory? Thanks ,be to God, which giveth 
us the victory, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord.” 

And that victory was at hand. From his 
view on Monday at the eastern outlook he was 
to ascend to behold a grander vision. Tuesday 
came and went. Night drew on apace, and 
death seemed imminent. Around his chair we 
knelt in prayer for some divine manifestation of 
comfort. Our prayer was heard. The sufferer 
revived. Agsin he wrote messages of love and 
wisdom. The night wore away. Wednesday 
dawned on hill and dale. Hope revived. His 
intellect was clear and bis consciousness was su- 
preme. Again he wrote, and again he whispered 
the wishes of his heart. As came the eventide, 
so came his last night. From out of that chair 
wherein he had sat and suffered, and wrote and 
prayed, tenderly he was carried to that couch 
from which he was never to rise. Around him 
we gathered and bowed in prayer to commend 
his departing spirit to the love and mercy of 
Him who gave it. He answered in monosyila- 
bles to questions for his comfort. The brain 
was the last to die. All were watchers on that 
memorable night. Recognitions were ex- 
changed. A peaceful death and consciousness 
to the last breath were granted unto him, The 
last night had passed. 

*Tis morning. The stars have melted into the 
coming light. The rosy fingered morn lifts the 
drapery of the night, The distant mountains 
stand forth aglow. The soft pure light of early 
dawn covers earth and sky. The dewdrop 
sparkles on the grasa and in the daisy’s cup. 
The birds from their sylvan coverta carol the 
melody of a thousand songs. The world re- 
joices, and its many minstrels challenge the 
harpers of the sky. In a humble cottage, prone 
upon his couch, lies ‘‘our old commander.” 
He is dying! 

‘Tis morning, and in the light of that day 
thousands of earnest faees flash with renewed 
concern, From many a shaded lane and moun- 
tain slope, from many a farm house and splen- 
did mansion, eager eyes look toward the mount 
of suffering and breathe a prayer to God for 
the one we loved. Alas! He is dead. 

‘Tis morning. It is the promise of a brighter 
day. The trumpeters of the skies are sounding 
the reveille, Their notes have reached the 
earth. Their notes have reached our General’s 
ear. He has gone to join the triumphant host, 
*Tis morning in Heaven! 
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“REVISION, TO SATISFY THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY.” 
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Every revision of an accepted translation of 
the Bible has been met with suspicion, indiffer- 
ence, and on the part of a few, with derision. 
No new thing has happened either to the Eng- 
lish or German revision. No revision has 
been accepted in place of the old by the genera- 
tion in which it was made. There is a sound 
law of progress at the basis of these historical 
facts. No revision in our land will be accepted 
by the people until they themselves are con- 
vinced by long use and comparison that the 
new is better for them than the old. 

We further believe that it will be of the high- 
est advantage to all parties that every defect, 
whether of omission or commission, in the 
Revision, should be known. When the defects 
and advantages of the Revision are dispassion- 
ately and fairly set forth by accurate and thor- 
ough scholars, then men will be nearer a sound 
decision as to the Revision. If on a large, thor- 
ough, faithful consideration, the Revision is an 
improvement on the Authorized Version, no one 
can prevent its acceptance ; if itis not no one 
ought to accept it. 

We have no fear for the Revision. It will in 
the long run take care of itself. But we do feel 
a very deep concern for a matter of present 
and pressing moment. If the Christian scholars 
of our land in their treatment of the Revision 
shall be careful, thorough, fair in testing it by 
the principles which the large majority of the 
best scholars of the present day acknowledge, 
they will be doing an incalculable service to the 
rising generation of students of the Bible. If 
they fail in this patient, thorough work, if they 
make assertion stand for accuracy, dogmatism 
for candor, and finding low motives in others 
for finding the facts of language and archeolo- 
gy, they will do incalculable damage to all who 
are taught by them, and they will lower Ameri- 
can scholarship for a generation. 

Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary has, in the Presbylerian Keview 
for July, and in the Zvangelist of June 25th and 
July 30th, given his estimate of the Revision, as 
he says, ‘‘ from the point of view of Hebrew 
scholarship.” He asserts that the Revision is 
unfaithful, marked by neglect, ignorance, etc. 
And this because the Revisers, and especially the 
American Revisers, have not kept up with the 
advance of Hebrew learning and criticism ; they 
“have not stood on the hights of Hebrew 
grammar,” from which point the Professor 
claims to test the revision. 

We shall not criticize Dr. Briggs’s tests. He 
appeals toa Cwsar whom he claims before the 
world to represent. To that Cwsar we will 
cheerfully go and ascertain what is the latest 
word on Dr. Briggs’s representation. For this 
purpose we call none but living Hebrew scholars, 
acknowledged leaders in their countries. 

Every one shall be an adherent of the latest 
criticism. They shail not be of one school of 
criticism, but of all schools,except the school that 
would be called rigidly orthodox in America, to 
which we belong. They shall not be of one 
country alone, but of Germany, France, Holland 
England, and America; for we all are narrow 
somewhere, and we must avoid narrowness by 
mixing the best scholars of different countries 
and languages. They are summoned by their 
published works, none of which shall be over 
twenty years vld, and most of them under ten 
years old. 

We have chosen these men because they are 
professors in the best Universities of their coun- 
tries, or have made themselves known by their 
published works on points of Hebrew scholar- 
ship, and their works are at hand. They are 
commentators, or grammarians, or writers on 
Biblical theology, or other points of Biblical 
learning. If these men do not represent the 
present highest attainment of Hebrew scholar- 
ship it will be in vain to look for it elsewhere. 
There are forty-four of them. There are many 
more as good scholars as these ; but a stop must 
be made somewhere. We should be just as 
willing to take any other forty-four eminent liv- 
ing Hebrew scholars, and if any one thinks that 
others, living or dead, should be summoned, 
and he will name them, we will summon them 
and publish their decisions on Professor Briggs’s 
tests. Nothing but an absolutely fair decision 
can stand. 

From Germany we take Baer, Ba. ; Bertheau, 
Be.; Bickell, Bi.; Budde, Bu.; Budie, Bd. ; 
Cassel, C. ; Delitzsch, De. ; Dillmann, Di. ; Ger- 
man Kevision, 1883, GR; Graetz, Gr.; 
Kautzsch, Ka.; Lagarde, La. ; Ley, Le. ; Miih- 
lau and Volck, MV; Miiller, M.; Nigelsbach, 
N. ; Oehler (ed. of his son 1882), O. ; Orelli, Or. ; 
Schultz, 8. ; Schrader, Sc. ; Stade, St. ; Wellhaus- 
sen, W.; Zéckler, Z. 

From France, Bois, Bo. ; Derenbourg, Der. ; 
Kriiger, Kr.: Ledrain, Ld. ; Reuss, Re. 

From Holland, Bible for Learners, BL (by 
Oort, Hooykaas and Kuenen, quoved from the 
Dutch ed.) ; Kuenen, Ku, 
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From England, Cheyne and Driver, CD (in 
their Variorum Bible, 1880); Cheyne, Cb. ; A. 
B. Davidson, Da. ; Douglas, Do. ; Driver, Dr. ; 
Ginsburg,-Gi.; Kirkpatrick, Ki. ; Lias, Li. ; 
Plumptre, P.; Rodwell, Ro. ; Wickes, Wi. ; C. 
Wright, Wr. ; G. Wright, Wt. 

From America Prof. C. H. Toy. 

In the following synopsis we first state the 
point or text insisted on by Dr. Briggs; then 
those who agree with that point are placed be- 
fore the dash; and, after the dash, those who 
disagree with Dr. Briggs on that point. Where 
Cheyne and Driver (Var. Bible), take no no‘e at 
all of a point insisted on by Dr. Briggs, there 
they have been quoted against him; for whilst 
knowing the point they have not thought it 
worthy of mention. We hold ourselves respon- 
sible for giving the references to each work, if 
these votes are disputed. Scholars can easily 
turn and verify our references. 

We are aware how easy it is, even after the 
greatest carefulness, to make mistakes, and we 
shall be greatly obliged to any one who will 
point out mistakes in the following citations 

POETICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 

Job xiv,7: Da., Gr., Re., Wt.—GR, Bi., CD, 
Di. 

Gen. xlix, 3—4: Bi., Le., Re.—GR, CD, De., 
Di., Re., St. 

Ps. viii, 1—2: None—-GR, Bi., CD, Ch., De., 
Gr., Le., Re. 

Ps. xlv, 3: None—GR, BL, Bi., CD, Cb., De., 
Gr., Le., Re. 

Kx, xv, 2—5: Di., Le.—GR, Bi., CD, Ch., Gr., 
Ld., Re. 

Judg. v, 2—30. It would require too much 
space to give all the nutes on each point made by 
Dr. Briggs. I can only say that the votes on all 
these points stand more than three to one against 
him, and if they are asked for, I will give them. 

Ps. xix, 11-14: None--GR, BL, Bi., CD, Ct., 
De., Gr., Le., Re. 

Ps. ex: De.—GR, Bi., CD, Ch., De., Gr., Le., 
Or., Re. 

Ps, cxxiii: None—GR, BL, Bi., CD, Cb., De., 
Gr., Le., Re. 

On these points as marked, there are ten 
votes for Dr. Briggs and sixty-one against him. 
THE TEXT. 

Reviser’s “‘ grave error” in Gen. ii, 4: Bu., 
CD, Di., Re.—GR, De. 

Revisers’ “blunder” Ps. xlviii, 15; Bi., Ch., 
De., Gr., Re.—GR, Ba, Bd, Cheyne and 
Driver suggest no change; their note is, 
“Through all ages. LXX,Symm.Vulg. Gesenius, 
Ewald, Hupfeld, Riehm; more than 100 MSS. 
also read ay one word (though of doubtful 
meaning); the consonants are the same as those 
of ‘upon muth,’ Ps. ix, and ‘ Alamoth,’ Ps. 
xlvi. Hitzig, Boettcher, Delitasch suppose it 
to be a musical term. The latter believes the 
original conclusion of the Ps, (after ‘ guide’) to 
have been lost.” Budie, Prep.’al, 1882, favors 

reading with revisers, ’ad. 

“Slavish adherenve to Massoretic verse 
divisions” in Ps. xlii, 6,7: BL, Bi., Ch., De., 
Le. Re.—GR, Ba. Gr. 

(“Evening” for “ raven” in Job, xxxviii, 41: 
Wt., 1883.—Da., 1884, GR, Di., Gr., Re.) 

Am. R. “ perverse” in Ps. xvi, 2: GR, BL, 
CD., Ch., De., Gr., Re.—Ba. 

Am. R. “ perverse” in Mic. iv, 18: CD, Re.— 
GR, Ba. 

Am. R. ‘deprive of light” in Gen. iv, 8: CD, 
De.—GR, Di., MV, Re. 

On these points of text Dr. Briggs has twenty- 
six votes for him and fifteen against him, a 
majority of eleven. All these citations are the 
commonplaces of textual criticism, known to 
every one who has read through the Hebrew 
Bible once. 

‘‘ NEBREW GRAMMAR OF THE REVISERS.” 

Presb. Review.—P. 499, note. ** The BR. violate 
Hebrew grammar. The rendering ‘Thou shalt 
not have the excellency,’ Gen. xlix, 4, is inex- 


cusable.” CD—GR, De., Di., Ld., Le., Mv., 
Re., St. 

P. 501, note. ‘'R. neglect the weak Vavs” in 
Ex. xv, 2—5: None—GR, CD, Ch,, Di., Gr., 
Le., Re., St. 

P. 503,d. ‘*R. entirely ignore the change of 


tenses in Judg. v, 17 ff :” 
CD, Do., Gr., Le., Li., Re. 

P, 503, e. R. “destroy emphasis” in Judg. v, 
19: Be., Do., Li., St.—GR, C., CD, Le., Re. 

P. 504, b. “Improper rendering” Judg. v, 
23: Do., Le,—GR, BL, Be., C., CD, Li., Re. 

P, 504, c. “R. mar the beauty” of Judg. v 
25: Be., C., Do., Gr., Le., Lii—GR, BL, CD, 
Re. ‘‘Ignore the imperf.” Be., Gr., Li.—GR 
BL, C., Le, Re., St. ‘Ignore Vav coord. 
None—GR, BL, Be., C., Gr., Le., Re., St. 

P. 505, d. ‘‘R. render the imperfects as if 
they were perfects.” CD, Do., Li.—GR, BL, Be., 
C., Gr., Le., Re. 

P. 512. The Am. R., “ grave inconsistency by 
their rendering of” Isa, Ixiii, 1—6: N.—GR 
CD, Ch., De., Kr., Re. 

P. 516. “ Neglect of the participle” in Ps. xlii, 
7: None— GR, BL, CD, Ch., De., Gr., Re. 

P. 517, note. R. neglect the Vav coord. etc. 
n Ps. ii, 1—6: Re.—GR, BL, OD, Ch., De., Gr., 
Ku., Or. 

P. 518. R. translate imperfects as features in 


None—GR, Be., C., 





Ps, xxiii: None—GR, BL, OD, Ch., De., Gr., 
Le., Re., St., also see Professor Briggs on Pro. 
fessor Briggs, ‘‘ Bible Study,” p. 282. 

P. 518, R. fail in rendering the imperfect as a 
frequentative im Numb, x, 35, 86: None—GR, 
BL, CD, Re., and Professor Briggs, ‘ Bible 
Study,” p. 267. 

P. 519. The same error in Ex. xxxiv: 33—35: 
CD—GR, Di., Re. 


P. 519. ‘‘Some strange mistakes of tense” in 
Ps. c, 3-6: CD—GR, Ch., De., Gr., Re. 
P. 520. ‘*The perfect is occasionally used in 


Hebrew to express a wish,” and so it should be 
translated in Seng of Songs, ii, 3—6: None— 
GR, CD, Dr., De., Gi., M., Re., Z. Driver, 
** Tenses,"’ 1881, § 20, says, ‘‘ The evidence for 
this signification of the perfect is so precarious 
.... that it would be safer to reject it altogether. 
The same view is defended, with additional 
reasons, by Prof. August Miiller.” 

P. 520. “ Two glaring faults” as to tenses in 
Proy. viii, i—4. (1) none--GR, CD, De., Re., 
Z. (2) De.—GR, CD, Re., Z. 

P. 521. ‘Four faultsin this translation” of 
Isa. xxxviii, 10-12. (1) GR, Ch., N., Ro.— 
De., Dr., Gr., Re. (2) Dr. Briggs is here with 
Amer. Rev. (3) None—GR, CD, Ch., De., 
Dr., Gr., N., Re., Ro. (4) Nonc—GR, CD, Ch., 
De., N., Re., Ro. 

P. 521. R. fail to recognize “the most re- 
markable feature of the Hebrew language,” 
“the conjuctive Vav,” especially the ‘* Vav of 
the oath” in Amos ix, 5, 6: None—GR, CD, 
Re. No grammarian since Ewald knows any- 
thing of the *‘ Vav of the oath.” 

P. 522. ‘‘ Neglect of the weak Vav with the 
imperfect in Job iii, 11—18: None—GR, CD, 
Da, Di., Gr., Re., Wt. 

P. 522. “Neglect of the Vav circumstantial 
by the Revisers” in Gen. i, 1—5: Cl), Sc., Re. 
—GR, BL, De., Di., Ku., M., W. Indeed, 
Wellbausen says the translation Professor 
Briggs favors ‘is desperate,” and against all the 
versions and punciuation. 

P. 523. ‘Neglect of the Vav co-ordinate” in 
Ps. xxii, 3—5: Ch.—GR, BL, CD, De., Gr., Re. 

P. 524. ‘Neglect of the finer feasures of He- 
brew Syntax.” ‘Revisers’ entire misapprehen- 
sion of the Hebrew infinitive absolute” in Gen. 
ii, 17, Ex iii, 7, xxi, 12: None—GR, Bu., CD, 
De., Di., Re.; also in Ex. xix, 13: Di.—GR, 
CD, Re. ; also in Judg. v, 23: Do., Le.—GR, 
BL, Be., 0., CD, Li., Re. ; also in Ps, exxvi, 6: 
BL, De,, Re.—GR, CD, Gr. 

P. 524, “A serious error” in Ex. xx, 5: 
None—GR, CD, Di., MV, Re., St. 

P. 524. “ Mistakes in the pronoun” in Ps, xxiv, 
7—10: De., MV, Re.--GR, BL, CD, Cr., G. 

P. 525. ‘‘Neglectof the emphatic plural, which 
is one of the finest feetures of the Hebrew Jen- 
guage,” in Ps, cxxxii, 5: Job xxxi, 86: Song of 
8. iii, 1: Eccl. xii, 1: v, 8: None—GR, 
CD, Ch., Da., De., Der., Di , Gi., Gr., P., Re., 
Wr., Z. Also in Isa. liii, 9: De.—GR, CD, 
Ch., Kr., N., O., Re., Ro. Also in Prov. ix, 10: 
CD, De., Re.—GR, P., Z. 

Here are, if we are not mistaken, thirty-five 
points of grammar insisted on by Professor 
Brigge as evidences of the unfaithfulness, ignor- 
ance, etc., of the Revisers. On these thirty-five 
pointe he receives, if we are not mistaken, 43 
votes ; but there are 218 votes against him. 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY, 


‘The Revisers ought to have risen to the oc- 
casion and performed their duty by using the 
correct form, Jahveh.” Before 1869 there was 
no consent among the Germans as to this name. 
Kuenen, in his “ Onderzoek,” 1861, used always 
Jhoh; but in his “Religion of Israel,” 1874, 
“ Prophets,” etc., he uses Jahve, and so in his 
** Onderzoek,” 1885. Miiller, one of the best, if 
not the best, of the later Hebrew grammarians, 
says: ‘‘supposably Jahwa.” Kautzech, anoth- 
er of the best later grammariaus, says: “ proba- 
bly Jahwe.” Delitzsch, in his **Pealms,” 1883, uses 
Jahve: but in Herzog, Encycl. 2d ed., he says: 
** Jahave is the pronunciation with most proofs 
on its side”; and in 1882 he suggested Teve as a 
very probable pronunciation. Kriiger, 1881, 
uses Jhvh; Reuss, Jaheweh. Jahve, therefore, 
even among the Germans and Dutch and 
French, is not, as Dr. Briggs states it dogmat- 
ically, ‘‘the correct form,” but only one of the 
most probable, a good working hypothesis. 

To transfer the German Jahve to English we 
must write with the correctness of Drs, Driver 
and Toy, Yahweh, Yahwe. But Dr. Driver bas 
a clearer idea of what is reguired in a revision 
of the English translation than to suggest, even 
in his own Variorum Bible, the insertion of this 
merely probable pronunciation. Mr. Cheyne in 
his ‘* Psalms,” 1884, everywhere uses Jehovah. 
In the English translation of Wellhausen’s 
** Prolegomena to the History of Israel,” made 
under the supervision of Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith, and just issued, April 1885, Jehovah 
(Prof. B. Evangelist says, “it is no word”) 
is always used where Wellhausen writes Jahve. 
And Professor Briggs himself, in his ‘ Bible 
Study,” issued not quite two years ago, always 
wrote Jehovah in all his translations of the 
Bible. So that it is only within eighteen 
months that Professor Briggs has been able to 
assert with positiveness that Jahveh is the ab- 
solutely correct form. 





The Revisers, according to Dr. Briggs, should 
have translated Zlohim, Ps. viii, 5: “angels.” 
None—GR, BL, CD, Ch., Gr., Ku., MV, Re. 

“ Chen=grace,” ‘‘chesed=mercy.” But Del- 
itzsch, Reuss, Graetz,in their ‘ Psalms” trans- 
late, with the fewest possible exceptions, chesed 
by grace, never in a single instance, mercy; 
Cheyne, loving-kindness in 107 oui of the 122 
places in the Psalms. And Cremer in his Lexi- 
con of N. T. Greek, 1882, says the N. T. charis is 
the synonym of chesed. - 

“ Altogether inexcusable” in the Revisers to 
leave asham-“ offering for sin” in Isa. liii, 10: 
GR, De.,—CD, Ch., Gr., Kr., Re., Ro., 8., 
W., and Cheyne saye, ‘* most [comm. give it] 
offering for guilt.” N, and Or. translate, 
Schuldopfer, but say it is not to be taken in the 
ritual sense. 

Isa. lii, 15, should be “startle.” De., Gr., 
Kr., N., Or., Re., Ro.—GR, CD, gives both 
cld and new. Ch, says, “A most difficult pas- 
sage . . butIam not prepared with a con- 
jecture.” 

The tinal error is the rendering ‘ made in- 
tercession,”’ Isa. liii, 12; Kr., Or.—GR, CD, Ch., 
De., Ku., MV, N., Re., Ro. 

Dr. Briggs says: Zebach *‘is ever the peace- 
offering.” None—GR, MV, 0O., 8, Re., W. 
On these 4 points, 11 for, and 25 against Dr. 
Briggs. 

The result of this investigation so far is, that 
on the points of text Dr. Briggs has spoken with 
the majority of later critics; on the points of 
poetical arrangement there is a majority of 6 to 
1 against him; on the points of Grammar there 
is a majority of 5 to 1 against him; and on the 
points of Biblical Theology there 1s a majority 
of more than 2 tol against him. Or otherwise 
stated, on Gen. ii, 4, Judg. v, 25, (1), Ps. xlviii, 
15, xlii, 6, xvi, 2, and Isa. lii, 15, he speaks with 
the majority of later Hebrew scholars. On no 
other of his points, if I am not in error, has he a 
majority in his favor, but most frequently, a 
heavy majority against him. 

Permit me to call attention to several state- 
ments, which plainly cannot be justified. Re- 
view p. 495, ‘‘The St. Petersburg Codex . . 
has not been used in any edition of the Hebrew 
Bible.” It has been used for ten years in Baer’s 
editions of the Prophets, over which alone this 
Codex extends, Will Dr. Briggs be so good as 
to point out the readings he has found in that 
Codex that ‘‘ are clearly better than the common 
text?”’ 

**The Revisers are also in constant error in 
rendering zebach ‘offering.’” The Revisers 
never render it “‘ uffering,” except in a single 
instance out of 162 occurrences in the O, T., 
Ex. xxiv, 5, where the construction is peculiar. 
In Lev. xix, 6, itis rendered ‘ offer,” and in 
Prov, xvii, 1, ‘‘ feasting,” marg. ‘ sacrifices,” 
Tn all the other 159 places itis rendered “ sac- 
rifice.” 

‘* Rephaim. This is sometimes left untrans- 
lated; sometimes rendered ‘the dead,’ ‘the 
* deceased,’ and so on.” In The Evangelist Pro- 
fessor Briggs says: *‘Rephaim ... is given all 
sorts of ways in different places of the Revis- 
ion.” Rephaim, where it is the name of a peo- 
ple, is not translated. In the other eight places 
where it occurs, in five the Revision has ‘* dead,” 
in three *‘deceased.” There is no ‘so on,” or 
‘all sorts of ways.” 

Review, p. 512. On Song of 8., ii, 7, ete., 
“The English Rev. have rightly adhered to King 
James's Version here. . . . The Am. ‘Rev. 
would foist an erroneous interpretation into the 
drama.” The Am. Rev. have adhered to King 
James’s Version. The English have not. 

Evangevist, June 25th: ** Hell has changed its 
meaning in English.” If so, no literature or 
authority shows it. 

We regret to do it, for Dr. Briggs is always so 
very sure be is right, and prints Hebrew forms 
to show how Hebrew poetry should be ‘*correct- 
ly” written, yet for the sake of our American 
scholarship we must call attention (not to the 
common mishaps of the press, broken letters 
and omitted poiuts) to the constant misspelling 
of Hebrew words. Review, p. 499, 1. 1, word 2, 
misspelled ; so L. 5, w. 2; 80 1. 18 and J, 21, w. 1, 
mipp’ney should be mippi. V. 501, ). 2, w. 3, 
misspelled ; 1. 8, w. 1, misspelled; ). 17, same 
word misspelled ; 1. 16, w. 2, misspelled, DV. 504 
Hebrew 1. 1, w. 3, misspelled, and again mis- 
spelled in the next line ; 1. 2, last two words run 
together, and Jast word misspelled. P. 512, 2d 
Hebrew word misspelled. P. 513, 1. 3, from bot- 
tom same word misspelled twice. P, 517, note, 
1, 2, word misspelled, wrongly pointed. 

Review, p. 497, Dr. Briggs says, “ The lines 
are measured by beats of the word-accent.” The 
Massoretic sign, Maggeph, has no meaning or 
use «xcept to bind words together as to the ac- 
cent. But as, in the past or present, no writer 
on the Hebrew poetic line has given us a law, 
which answers at all to Dr. Briggs’s use of Maq- 
qeph, we ask, why is Maqgeph omitted, Review, 

. 3, is h in- 
Bw ot ee yy tee omitted 
p. 499, 1. 18, and inse in the same connec- 


tion |, 23? Why is maggephs omitted, p. 499. 1. 
27, and inserted in the same connection |. 82? 
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Sanitary. 


EXERCISE. 


EXERCISE, as necesgary to the preservation of 
health, comes in as one of the eanitary axioms. 
Nevertheless, there is a wide difference of 
opinion as to it, and as to the means by which 
it is to be secured. We have the apparently con- 
tradictory fact that some persons are chroni- 
cally sedentary in their habits and yet seem to 
live in the enjoyment of good health. It will be 
found in this, as in many other matters of self- 
care, that arbitrary rules are themselves artificial 
and are only valuable to those who accept them 
as geveralizations, and so as guide toward that 
which is correct, Those who live by rote, like 
those who are polite only by the book on eti- 
quette are sure to make many failures, There 
must be a recognition that waste and repair is 
the order of vitality, and that in its regulation 
adapted exercise bas much to do. The person 
who is a small eater, a good sleeper, and who 
shows an evenness of flesh and of health is often 
able to maintain good health with a very 
small amount of exercise. There are others 
who never reach the point of perspiration 
without some great activity, or whose insensible 
perspiration is defective unless there is the put- 
ting forth of strength. Asa rule, the most 
natural methods of exercise are the most valu- 
able. At the recent International Health Exhi- 
bition at London, there was a great display of all 
forms of apparatus for exercise. The Swedish 
Ling Methods, the heavy German, the light 
French, and all the various modes of manipula~ 
tion were well illustrated. The varied uses of 
athletics, gymnastics, calisthenics, etc., and 
their relative applisations could be well com- 
pared. Ata conference held upon the subject 
after there had been full discussion and presen- 
tation, Sir James Paget forcibly presented the 
claims of the more natural exercises, and of the 
robust English games. Cricket, wicket, boat- 
ing, running, walking, tennis, croquet, ete., 
have each their great advantage. The bicycle 
and the tricycle also come in for approval. Base 
ball, without its exeess, has alsogreat value, All 
exercise may well be divided into that which is 
general and that which is special, The black- 
smith’s arm of itself, shows how possible it is to 
specialize development. Exercise is frequently 
too much directed to the use of particular seta 
of muscles, while others are left to care for 
themselves, or actually to suffer from the dis- 
proportionate development. We are glad that, 
as to modes of muscular exercise, this is being 
made a careful study. Professor Sargeant, of 
Harvard, has introduced a method or a series of 
training exercises just with a view to this sym- 
metrical development. He has also planned 
special exercises to provide for defects—-as 
where the leg muscles are very small or the chest 
flat and its muscular walls flabby. MacLaren, 
in his excellent treatises, recognized what true 
exercise is, although so much of his books is 
devoted to Oxford sports, that the reader's 
attention is too much fastened on boating. The 
observant person, who is not lazy and is 
under self-control, will with a little instruction, 
acon come to know the indication in his own 
particular case. One man gets good exercise 
by a walk which starts the perspiration, yet does 
not fatigue. Another needs the more general 
movement of horseback exercise. With others 
bathing and the active after rubbing of the skin 
is the only essential exercise. We have 
known persons who, by an hour spent each 
day in the bath-room, secured such exer- 
cise as to be sufficient. But usually 
not one-fourth of the time was spent in 
the bath. The relative amount needed day by 
day is much a matter of judgment and adjust- 
ment. One of the greatest mistakes often made 
is that of over-fatigue. 

‘ Degreeingly to grow in vigor is reserved 
unto mah.” Intricate as is the subject of life, 
the physics and the chemistry of life as now 
understood afford us yreat aid in the determin- 
ing of methods for developing vigor and seour- 
ing increased vitality, The kinds of food, their 
modes of preparation for assimilation, the adap- 
tation of them to varied conditions, the inter- 
mingling of exercise and sleep, and the variation 
in modes of exercise, often enable us to do mar- 
velous things for the invalid. Dr. Weir Miteh- 
ell, of Philadelphia, Fayette Taylor, of New 
York, Professor Sargeant, of Boston, and others, 
have well illustrated by results how such meth- 
ods avail for the securement of health. One of 
the greatest difficulties is to know how to secure 
the indicated exercise, and yet deliver it from 
the wear and tear of a constant routine, To do 


k to make of it recreation ; but, alas! 
in doing this we too often make of it mere rest, 
which in itself, if too rolonged, tends to weari- 


. The great need of the day in this 
in to know just how vocation, avocation, am oad 


and rest can be made 
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Science. 


Tux phenomena of volcanoes and of lava flows 

are exhibited on a grand scale within the limits 
of the United States. In the Cascade Moun- 
tains stretching southward from British Colum- 
bia through Washington Territory and Oregon 
into California we find a succession of magnificent 
voleanic cones capped with snow, now cold and 
silent, but giving evidences of fiery activity in 
comparatively recent geological time. Some of 
these mountain are said to even yet emit steam 
and sulphurous fumes. To this line of extinct 
volcanic vents the peak of Shasta, the Marys- 
ville Buttes, and the many lava fields of the 
Sierra Nevada of California may be said to 
belong. It isin fact one great line of volcanicity 
from Lower California northward, and is a part 
only of the great circle of voleanic vents which 
may be traced on aglobe through the two Ameri- 
cas and Asia, bordering the great Pacific Ocean, 
The apparently extinct condition of many of 
these volcanoes within our borders may, how- 
ever, be more apparent than real. While lying 
dormant within the short period to which hu- 
man observation extends, they may at any time 
break forth anew. There are, however, but few 
evidences of comparatively recent eruptions, 
most of the lava flows are ancient and before 
the human period, There is, however, one ex- 
ception. Ata date so recent as 1850, an erup- 
tion of ashes and lava was reported to have oc- 
curred in the northern part of California, at 
Feather Lake, in Plumas County. It was noted 
at the time or soon after, by both Dr. Trask and 
Dr, Harkness, in communication to the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences; the out-flow of 
lava and its effects were described. Captain 
Dutton, of the Geological Survey, has recently 
visited the scene of this eruption, and describes 
itin a late number of Science. He finds the 
vent now covered by a large cinder cone about 
600 feet high, rising just above the western 
shore of the lake. The lake basin was about 
four or five miles long before the eruption, but 
the lava stream which flowed from the cone has 
nearly filled it up. This lava is hard and basal- 
tic, and is over one hundred feet in thickness. 
The stream of lava is about three miles and a 
quarter in length and a mile in width, The 
cone is partly surrounded by this lava, but is 
perfect in its form, and has a perfectly formed 
crater at the top. Itis built up of scoria and vol- 
canic ashes, the outer layers being like coarse 
sand, Great quantities of fine lapilli are spread 
out over the adjoining country to a distance 
of two miles. The cone is not weather- 
worn, and is without vegetation except 
a bush of ceanothus, The finest trees for a dis- 
tance of four or five hundred yards from the 
cone were all killed, and their charred and decay- 
ing trunks are still lying upon the ground. 
Captain Dutton thinks that the date of 1850, 
which bas been assigned to this eruption, is 
correct, and that it is probably the latest vol- 
cenic eruption which has taken place in the 
United States, The impression of recency is 
conveyed by every aspect of the cone, of the 
lava-flow, and of the country round about, 
This modern outtiow of lava is situated about 
ten miles east-north-east of Larren’s Peak, in a 
volcanic region covering probably twelve thous- 
and square miles, of which this peak is the cen- 
ter and culminating point. 





...- Turkestan, the region lying North of Afghan- 
istan, had been zealously explored by Russian 
naturalists and scien‘ific travelers, amung whom 
Prevolsky and Tedchenko have been most prom- 
inent, the latter, assisted by naturalists of other 
nationalities, giving the results of his researches 
in an extended work issued in parts, and edited 
after the author's death by bis wife, An En- 
glishman, Mr. Henry Lansdell, who has traveled 
through the region lying between the Oxus and 
Istish Rivers, and between the 38th and 50th 
parallel of North latitude, gives in Nature, the 
results of his exploration, There are over 
eighty species of mammals known to inhabit 
Turkestan, the more interesting of which is a 
wild dog, the tiger, cheetah, snow-leopard, and 
other cats. The salt plains are frequented by a 
rodent, the sonslix, as well asthe Persian ga- 
zelle, the saiga antelope, the Siberian ibex, the 
Maral stag, and the Thian Shan sheep, which is 
bigger than a doukey, and whose horn is more 
than tour times the length of theskull, the head 
complete weighing upward of seventy lbs, The 
birds of Turkestan number nearly 400 species, 
among them the black grouse, the capercailie, 
and common cock. Of the thirty-three species 
of reptiles but few are venomous. The fishes are 
composed half of European and half of Asiatic 
forms. The most notable discovery in this 
class is the scaphirhynchus, wnich has extreme- 
ly small eyes, while its air bladder is rudimen- 
tary. Among the fifty kinds of crustacea is a 
new variety of crag fish. The insect fauna have 
been elaborated, the ants being like thuse of 


Southern Europe, as the Turkestan Summer 
differs little from the mean Summer heat of 
Southern Europe, for, though the Winters of 
Turkestan are long and cold, they do not effect 
the ants. The mort remarkable discovery 
among insects is that of a saw-fly in which the 
female is wingless, the creature resembling a 
ittule 


Personalities, 


At Richfield Springs one day, General Buck- 
ner heard some military skeptics criticising 
General Grant’s military ability. ‘‘ Why, Hooker 
was as brave as Grant,” said one man, excitedly. 
“ But Grant was a very near man,” said Buck- 
ner. “And McClellan was a greater strategist,” 
said another scoffer. ‘‘ But Grant was famous 
for his nearness,” said Buckner. ‘‘ He may not 
have been brave, but he was always near.” 
“What do you mean by nearness?” asked 
another scoffer, petulently. ‘Why, when I 
looked around at Fort Donelson for some one to 
surrender to, Grant was right there handy ; and 
I notice when General Lee surrendered at Appo- 
mattox, Grant was the nearest General to take 
his sword. Oh! he was near, Grant was.” 


.... Lord Wolseley, at a Mansion House din- 
ner in London, spoke as follows in behalf of 
General McNeil: “There is one point which I 
ought not to omit to mention, and that is the 
attack at Baker’s zereba, when that point was 
occupied by General McNeil on March 22d last. 
I know that what occurred on that occasion has 
been severely criticised, and I have no desire to 
discuss the matter now ; but this I will say, that 
if | were to-morrow sent into the field, there is 
no officer whom I would sooner have with me 
than Gen. Sir John McNeil.” 


....-Lord Salisbury’s bid for support from the 
London Daily Telegraph, by dining with Lady 
Salisbury with Mr. Levy Lawson, the millionaire 
owner of that sheet, excites unfavorable com- 
ment, It is a sort of thing which neither Lord 
Derby nor Peel would have thought of doing. 
Of course the event was as widely chronicled as 
possible. The Duke of Cambridge, who notori- 
ously dreads the press, was also present. 


...-M, Clemenceau intends to carry out a 
cherished idea of Gambetta--namely, to have 
his name placed at the head of the electoral lists 
in all the large towns, and thus convert his elec- 
tion into a sort of plébiscite. He will make a 
strong personal fight in some of the strongholds 
of Opportunism, opposing M. Raynal at Bor- 
deaux and M. Rouvier, at Marseilles. 


.... Louis Kossuth is at present sojourning in 
the Lango Valley, at the foot of the Savoy Alps. 
In the Autumn he will take up his residence at 
Naples, so as to be near bis son Louis, who holds 
an appointment on the Italian Stute Railway. 
His son Francis is manager of the sulphur mines 
of Cesena, in Italy. 


....-The venerable Primate of English Roman 
Catholicism, Cardinal Manning, is a man of war. 
It is a noteworthy sign of the times that he pre- 
sided at a meeting held the other day to advo- 
cate the defence of the Thames and other rivers 
and seaports, with voiunteer naval and tor- 
pedo corps. 

...-Col. Tcheng-Ki-Tong, of the Chinese Em- 
bassy in Paris, declares that his highest happi- 
ness is association with French artists, though 
be might be more at home with French philolo- 
gists, who would find endless entertainment in 
discussing the derivation of his name. 


...-The leave of absence of four months 
granted Lieut. A. W. Greely has been extended 
one month and twenty days on account of sick- 
ness. Lieutenant Greely is now in Massachus- 
etts. His condition has caused his friends to 
fear he will not recover his health. 


....James Russell Lowell, still bereaved of his 
Cambridge cottage, has at last found a place 
where he can sit down and write his “ Haw- 
thorne,” in the house of his sister, Mrs, Putnam, 
in Boston, where he will reside while she is in 
Europe. 

...-Mr, F. Marion Crawford has settled down 
for the rest of the Summer at Sorrento, Italy, 
and is deep in the production of another novel, 
with no immediate intention of capturing a 
Congressional district in New Hampshire. 


.-.-Spanish papers relate that the Bishop of 
Murcia has sold his estate in Malaga and devoted 
the proceeds, 80,000 pesos, to the relief of the 
cholera sufferers of his diocese, 


...-The condition of General Putnam’s graye 
in Brooklyn, Conn., is said to be a disgrace to 
the state, Weeds and tares of every kind grow 
over it unrestrained, 


..--Tbe President is at present spending his 
Summer vacation in the Adirondacks. He ex- 
pects to remain away from Washington for 
about five weeks, 


+»+-John 8, Wise, Republican candidate tor 
Governor of Virginia, ia the greatest admirer of 
dogs in the state, and never misses a dog show. 


--++Prof, Maria Mitchell, of Vassar, has just 
been celebrating her sixty-seventh birthday an- 
niversary at Lynn, Mass. 


.---M, Roustan, the French Minister, has ar- 
rived at Newport for a month’s stay. 


.-..Mme Nilsson is presently to make a tour 
through Sweden and Norway. 


-+++The two sona of the Khedive are living in 





Geneva. 





Pebbles, 


....The President to the cattle kings: Hinc 
ille lacryme. , Hence, these steers. 


...-An eclipse of the sun will be agreeable ; 
but it will not come until September. 


...-ldaho no longer takes the cake. The 
resignation of Gov. Wm. Bunn has been 
accepted. 





....A Bombay tragedian is to visit England 
next Fall. Heavy Hindoosements were offered 
him, no doubt. 


....When Jonah fled from Ninevab, what 
country did he go into? Into Wales, of course. 
Give us a problem better suited to our powers. 


....Atthe christening of Mr. Crzkyxvitchi’s 
new baby last Sunday, the child grabbed its 
future name in its tender hands, which were 
severely lacerated. 


...“* Hot enough for you, Ponsonby?” “Not 
very, dear boy.” ‘You must be a salamander.” 
‘Not at all. Why, there was ice in our yard this 
morning.” ‘Ice! Great Scott! How much?” 
about ten pounds. The iceman brought it.” 


.... Young Miss Boston to Harvard Oarsman: 
“‘Isuppose you have read George Eliot’s ‘ Mill 
on the Floss’?” H. O. (suddenly interested): 
‘Well, now, it’s funny I never heard of it, and 
I read all the sporting papers, too. Was George 
knocked out?” 


....-The following advertisement appears in 
an English newspaper. The advertiser evident- 
ly knows what he wants: ‘ Dog (fierce) wanted 
for yard, with fondness for trouser seats, Ad- 
dress, stating price. Mr. —~, No. 5 Bank St., 
Birmingham.” 


....New York young man (to Boston young wo- 
man): ‘‘I think the thermometer must be high- 
er than it was yesterday, Miss Penelope.” Miss 
Penelope (with a cultured little cough behind 
her fan); ** Yes, it seems to me that the mercury 
is a trifle higher.” 


...‘* So you expect to go into the country soon, 
Miss Gushington?” ‘ Yes,” she replied ‘‘ we 
are to visit Uncle James, and he has such a de- 
lightful house, with the wide porch all covered 
with trellis vines and grape vines and bovines— 
I can scarcely wait for the time to etart.” 


..-“*To clean the teeth use a mixture of 
emery and sweet oil, following it with plenty 
of kerosene.” This would seem to be queer ad- 
vice ; put as it is taken froma machinists’ maga- 
zine, and from a chapter relating to circular 
saws, we have no doubt it is given in good faith. 


....Said an exasperated Texan father at the 
dinner table: ‘*You children turn up your 
noses at everything on the table. When I wasa 
boy I was glad to get enough dry bread to eat.” 
“‘T say, pa, you are having a much better time 
of it now you are living with us, ain’t you?” re- 
marked little Tommy. 


...-A New York paper has discovered a most 
‘unusual belle” in a whistling girl. Sne should, 
80 a country paper very properly says, be taken 
a few miles out to sea and anchored alongside 
of a whistling buoy. In regard to the highest 
order of classical music, our opinion is that two 
such vocalists would duet beautifully. 


....A fat man with a big fan and an expres- 
sion of intense disgust, entered a Nassau Street 
restaurant, sank into a chair and said to his 
neighbor ; “Is it”—‘‘No, sir, by the great horn 
spoon! It is not hot enough for me!” ‘Whe 
are you, anyhow?” asked the obese individual 
in astonishment. ‘I, sir, am one of the great 
army of the left, just from the frigid regions of 
Washington, sir.” The fat man apologized and 
offered to give the office-seeker his Winter 
ulster. 


--+- ‘Talking of dogs,” said the Colonel, 
* talking of dogs, a friend of mine has a Gordon 
setter. She’s the most sympathetic dog I ever 
heard of. She has the maternal instinct so 
strong that she has brought up a whole farm- 
yard.” “I’ve known of such cases,” said the 
Judge. ‘But this is the most extraordinary. 
There was a hen hadachicken. The hen died, 
and the chicken was in sore distress. This dog 
took pity on it and suckled the chicken.” ‘ Yes,” 
said the Doctor, “that’s curious, but it is nut 
uncommon.” ‘And now,” said the Colonel 
selemnly, ‘* that chicken barks,” 


....-A Comp Day ror Hennico.—** Come, shake 
thy levity, and tell me this. Is’t "cause some 
poet said that every doy must have his day, that 
Providence injects these dog-days in our local 
almanac?” ‘O hound me not with queries such 
as that. Patience 1s soluble in Summer heat, 
and tho’ I’m smelted I am off the scent of things 
facetious. List thee, girl! Were it not well, by 
way of antidote, that we should interchange 
some acrid speech, and by this method bring 
about a little coldness twixt us twa?” ‘Nay, 
nay! Let it be rather ours to overcome this 
torrid season in love’s common way. And to 
this end, me own, I'll freeze to thee.” 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. E 

COLWELL, F. M., D.D., First ch., Lowell, 
Mass., resigns. 

POST, D. E., Brandon, Vt., resigns. 

SHERMAN, R. H., East Kiliingly, Conn., accepts 
call to Vergennes, Vt. 

THOMS, J. C., Palmyra, N. Y., accepts call to 
Elyria, O. 

WELSHER, W. A., D.D., Indianola, [a., removes 
to Abilene, Kan. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADRIAN, J. N., accepts call to Turner, Ill. 

BRISTOL, Franx L., East Tawas, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Atlantic, Mase, 

BROWN, Srexuine H., Fisk University, ord. in 
Cleveland, O., July 26h. 

CATE, Grorce H., called to Mayflower ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

CLARKE, Atmon T., Parishville, N. Y., called 
to Sheldon and Frankin, Vt. 

CRAWFORD, Sipnex, Antwerp, called to Mad- 
rid, N. Y. 

CURTIS, E. Danrortu, Frankfort, accepts call 
to Saugatuck, Mich. 

DICKINSON, Samveu W., Jefferson, O., resigns. 

EDWARDS, JonatHan, Plymouth Church, 
Hyde Park, Pa., resigns. 

FELLOWS, C. B., Minneapolis, called to Wade- 
na, Mion. 

—, Frank L., ord. in Clio, Wis., July 
21st. 


FOX, J. W., accepts call to Buda, Ill. 

GLEASON, Herzert W., Pelican Rapids, ac- 
ce pts call to Como Avenue ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

GRIMES, Franx J., Bernardston, accepts call to 
Charlemont, Muas, 

HARMON, Euisan, Winchester, N. H., resigns. 

HIBBARD, Rurvus P., Brooklyn, N. Y., calied to 
Chicupee Fails, Maas, 

HITCHCOCK, Atvinus N., inst. in Kewanee, 
lil, July 23d. 

HOLDEN, Freperick A., has not accepted call 
to Barrington, N. H. 

JENKINS, Ricwarp W., inst. in Gardiner, Me., 
July 28th. 

KEITLE, Wix11ay, lately of Scotland, accepts 
cail to Loda, Lil. 

KIDDER, ALBERonI, Eau Clare, accepts call to 
Monuovi, Wis. 

LAMSON, Cuagves M., accepts call to North ch. , 
St. Johnabary, Vt. 

SSaEARA, Cuapman A., called to Clinton, 

a. 

MARVIN, Freperick R., M.D., Firet Church, 
Portland, Or., resigns. 

OLIPHANT, C. H., cailed to Methuen, Mass. 

PAYNE, Henry 8., Lanark, accepts call to Villa 
Ridge, Ll. 

SAGE, C., J., accepts call to Fourth ch., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

SCOTT, Joun, called to Haddam Neck, Conn., 
for a year. 

— W. D., ord. in Iowa Falls, Ia., July 

th. 


SMITH, James E., Hartford, Wis., called to 
Buffalo, Wyo. 

STROUT, Joseru W., Bangor Seminary, called 
to Bar Harbor, Me. 

WIBE, D. W., accepts call to Huntley, Ill. 


WRIGHT, 8. C., Canada, accepts call to San- 
born, Dak. 


WAITE, Joszrx, Mandan, Dak., resigns, 
LUTHERAN. 


GRAIF, Puruir, Athens, N. Y., accepts call to 
Mifflintown, Penn. 

HEIN, P. F. H., inst. pastor in St. John’s Ch., 
Indiana, Penn. 

HEISSLER, J., inst. pastor in St. Paul's Ch., 
Utica, N. Y., July 23d. 

KAHLER, E., called as assistant to St. Paul’s 
Ch., Fort Wayne, Ind, 

LEHMANN, R., Cleveland, O., accepts call to 
Olean, Ripley Co., Ind, 

MITTERLING, D. J., Navarri, accepts call to 
Lucas, O. 


REICHERT, C, G., Grove City, O., resigns. 


SCHMIDT, Pump, Trentun, accepts call to 
Grove City, O. 

WARNKE, B. H., Verona, accepts call to 
Saugerties, N. Y. 

WUCHTER, A. C., Philadelphia Sem., called to 
Summit Hill, Carbon Co., Penn. 

ZENTNER, J., Trenton, N. J., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLEN, Tueopore H., Preston, Minn., called 
to South Chicago, Lu. 

AUGHEY, Joun H., Farmington, accepts call to 
Seaton, Lil. 

CARLETON, Epwarp, D.D., Burton, O., accepts 
cail to Shelbyville, LiL 

DEWITT, Joun, D.D., address untii September 
9th, Spring Luke, N. J. 

DODGE, H. A., Evansville, address Ruasell- 
ville, Ind. 

GEORGE, R. A., called to Cedar Creek, Ill. 

HAMMOND, W. W., called to Chestnut Hill ch., 
Pbuapeiphia, Penn. 

HAR}, C. C., Logan, O., resigns. 

mu, J. G., inst. at Punxsutawney, Penn. 
HUBbS, J. H., inet. at Greenwich, Conn., July 


HO‘, I. T., accepts call to Union City, Ind. 
HUMFHREY, E. v., D.D., Louisville, address 
for the Summer, Sweet Springs, Monroe 


Co., W. Va. 
HUNIER, W. M., Fair Play, removes to Union- 


rt, O. 
JONES, Dewey, inst. pastor in Effingham, Kan. 
JULIAN, K. P., Micanopy, Fia., address, till 
Oct. Ist, Floyd C. H., Va. 
_ A. P., Seven Mue, O., removes to Han- 


over, Ind, 

LEErEk, J. L., Claysville Penn., accepts call 
w Parkersburg, W. Va. 

MILLER, Wa., Sioux Falis, Dak., accepts call 
to Luverne, Minn, 

MORSE, A. B., accepts sall to Marion, N. Y. 
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The Sunday-school. 


-_——_——_ 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 23D. 





ELIJAH AT HOREB.—I Krves, xrx, 1—18. 





Nores.—‘* Jezebel sent a messenger.”—If she 
had meant to kill him, she would probably have 
sent an executioner. She probably meant tu 
drive him out, having some fear of really killing 
him. —‘* So let the gods.” —Her form of oath. 
“* Went for his life."—He seems to have 
done wrong. In the revulsion of weakness after 
his excitement and fasting, and running fifteen 
miles, his spirits and his faith were exhausted.” 
‘Came to Beersheba.”—In the extreme 
south of Judah. He fled as far from Ahabas he 
could, ‘Into the wilderness."—South of 
Judea, so as to be safe, if Ahab should demand 
that Jehoshaphat should give him up. ud 
juniper tree.” —A kind of large bush. “That 
he might die.".—He was not 80 very anxious 
to die when he was hurrying so from 
Jezebel. “* Not better than my fath- 
ers.”"—Not any more successful in destroy- 
ing idolatry. “A cake."—One of their 
round unleavened loaves. Whether providen- 
tially left by some traveler or miraculously pro- 
vided we cannot sty. ** In the strength of 
that meat.”—Eating nothing, or only what the 
desert provided. “ Horeb.,—Or Mount 
Sinaii—-——“ Forty days.”"—A round number 
not exact———‘‘A cave."— A cleft in the 
rocks.———‘* What doest thou here.”—Inatead 
of being at home. It seems like a gentle re- 
buke.——_—“ Very jealous.”—Or zealous, 
“Thrown down _ thine altars.” —Where 
they had to worship Jehovah if at all, since 
they could not go to Jerusalem.———“ J only 
am left..—He had forgotten Obadiah and 
his hundred prophets.———*‘ Wrapped his 
face in his mantle.”—In awe of the presence 
of God.———*‘Stood in the entering of the cave.” 
—In obedience to the command given before 
the wind, earthquake, and fire. “To the 
wilderness of Damascus.” —Still out of the way 
of Ahab.———"*Shall Jehu slay.”—It was thus 
shown to Elijah that the reformation which he 
could not accomplish alone would be accomplished 
by means of foreign and domestic war. 
** Seven thousand,” —Again a round number. 

Instruction.—This lesson is the story of a ter- 
rible revulsion of feeling and a great disappoint- 
ment after high hopes, Elijah had supposed 
that he had converted Ahab, but he had not 
taken into consideration the evil strength of his 
wife’s character. 

After great exaltation there is likely to come 
great depression. Mountain peaks have deep 
valleys near by. 

A great deal depends on physical condition. 
Elijah had been overwrought in his feelings, 
and had then not taken food, but had run some 
fifteen miles before Ahab, and he was exhausted. 
In such a state the best of men are likely to 
feel disheartened. If we want to be cheerful we 
must keep our bodies in as good condition as 
possible. 

Even physical fatigue is no reason for loss of 
faith. Elijah was after all only an imperfect 
man, 

But God saw that he needed physical refresh- 
ment, and he provided him food, 

When conscience rebukes us for our sloth we 
begin to make all sorts of unreasonable excuses, 
We boast of what we have done, and declare it 
is of no use to do any more. But the excuse is 
always bad. If we have been helped so far we 
can be helped further. 

It was not because God is not alsoin storm 
and earthquake that Elijah did not find him 
there. God isin all nature. It is our duty to 
see him all about us, remembering that this 
world is God’s world, that the thunder is his 
voice, and that the stones have their sermons 
for us. 


It isa higher state of spiritual enlightenment 
that sees and hears God in common things, in 
sounds of gentle stillness, than that which seés 
him only in severe storm at sea, or some un- 
expected flash of lightning. If we are in con- 
stant communion with God we will not need to 
be frightened into seeing him. 

God is best seen in the quiet and ordinary 
forces of Nature. He is not so much in the hur- 
ricane and thunder as in the sunshine and the 
gentle rain; not so much in the slaughter of 
the prophets of Baal as in the constancy of those 
who remain faithful; not so much in the ex- 
— revival as in the godly teacher’s instruc- 

on, 

The cure for faithlessness is work. God set 
Elijah to work. 

It is asad habit to be prophesying evil and 
looking on the bad side of things. Look on the 
cheerful side and believe. The world is not 
Going to the bad. 

God will protect his saints. The Revised 
Version makes it, “Yet will I leave me seven 
thousand,” etc. They shall survive the slaugh- 
ters of Hazael, and Jehu, and Elisha, 












































School wand College. 


Ir is now stated that the action of the 
London School Board to which we referred last 
week, was adverse tothe proposed petition to 
Parliament asking the power to make the Board 
School free by abolishing fees. The vote was 
eighteen to nineteen. But the London Guardi- 
an says that it issafe to assume “that Miss Tay- 
lor, in bringing forward her resolution at this 
particular time, had more regard for the is- 
sues of the approaching struggle than for any 
advantage the passing of her resolution might 
give to her party inthe now moribund London 
School Board, it being evidently her aim to make 
the next school board contest turn upon this 
question of school fees. And as there can be 
but little doubt that a very powerful and a most 
aggressive section of the rate payers of London 
consists of parents whose children attend some 
London board school, and whose interest lies 
rather in the abolition of all fees than in the re- 
duction of the present school board rate, it will 
only need that the other rate payers shall ex- 
hibit their usual apathy when appealed to in 
support of a policy of economy, to ensure that 
the new cry shall succeed all along the line.” 
The Guardian deprecates the proposed change, 
and says if it were introduced in London, it 
would be introduced speedily elsewhere and 
would cause a losa of $3,000,000 now received in 
fees, And would be only the beginning of trou- 
bles, continues the Church organ. 


“For when in every board schoo] in England and 
Wales children are being educated for nothing, and 
when, too, a very large part of the additional cost is 
being laid upon the shoulders of those who are the 
sole supporters of the voluntary schools at present 
educating fully two-thirds of all the scholars attend- 
ing elementary schools, it is inevitable that, first in 
towns, and soon after in rural parishes, voluntary 
schoois as a rule wil] succumb under their crushing 
burdens, and free education will have as its corol- 
lary a schoo! board in every parish. The whole ex- 
pense of educating some four or five millions of chil- 
dren will thus be borne by the taxpayers and the 
ratepayers of the kingdom, without the aid of a sin- 
gle penny from any other source. 

* It is impossible, therefore, to look apon the new 
agitation as anything else but an attempt by an indi- 
rect process to get rid of voluntary schools, Let it 
be plainly uuderstood that the day on which free 
education becomes the rule in board schools will 
witness the complete undermining and ultimately 
also the total destruction of the voluntary system of 
education. At a single blow all distinctive religious 
education will be forever banished from elementary 
day schools, and the payers of rates and taxes will 
be saddled with additional burdens, which will be- 
gin at four and a half millions, and will annually in- 
crease almost without limit. Are Churchmen pre- 
pared for such a miserable result as the fruit of all 
their self-denial during the past three-quarters of a 
century? ‘They have raised and spent upon national 
education at least thirty millions in those years, 
Are they willing that al] this vast effort shall be re- 
duced to absolute barrenness?” 


.-.- Lhe Rev. F. 8. Hatch, of Hartford, Conn., 
in an address before the alumni of Hartford 
Theological Seminary on the “ Relation of Con- 
gregational Churches to their Theological Semi- 
naries,” suggests the following points for care- 
ful consideration : 


“Is the self-perpetuating corporation a safe guar- 
dian of our seminaries through the centuries to 
come? Are any of our seminaries governed on a 
better plan? Is any seminary founded on a plan 
good enough for a model to future establishment? 
if the churches contro] our seminaries and have ful] 
power over the trustees, should the seminary creed 
be permanent or flexible? If thought wise, 
would it be possible, by friendly consultation with 
faculties, trustees, courts, and legislators, to secure 
such modifications of existing charters as will give 
to the churches a potent voice in the management 
of their theological schools ? 

* Would it be fitting for a movement in the direc- 
tion of greater corporate security to begin in the 
Genera] Associations or Conferences of the states 
where the purely self-perpetuating institutions are 
located—Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Ohio? How could such a movement originate so as 
to be above the suspicion of partizanship, and thus 
secure the substantial support of all those who be- 
lieve in the faithful administration of spiritual and 
pecuniary trusts? 

“Are great educational foundations, resting on 
permanent funds, to be encouraged, or otherwise? 
In founding this seminary, the fathers feared the 
perversion of large endowments, in spite of the re- 
markable measures taken to anchor the institution. 
So they relied partly on the annua) contributions of 
Christians interested in the enterprise. Would it 
be wise for this seminary to say to the churches: 


‘Our work presses us. We have our buildings and 
our library, and some professorships partly endowed. 
We cannvt meet our increased expenses with the 
income of our invested funds. The departments of 
preaching, elocution, and music, have not a dollar 
of endowment. Here is what we are trying to teach, 
Here 1s our baiance sheet. We need a few thousan 
dollars a year. Will you put us on your list, and 
sustain us so long as you can trust us?’ 

* would it be wise for councils and associations to 
communicate with seminaries, by words of encour- 
agement or warnimg, after examinations for licensure 
or ordination? Could we, by any concert of action 

rotect our seminary faculties in the discharge of the 
juties we expect them to perform? Should 
send men to our Associations and charches whom 
they are unwilling to indorse in both character and 
belief? If our churches were bound to their semi- 








Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests af 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. | 


A SOUTH SIDE HISTORY OF 
METHODISM.* 


SranDaRD works on the history of 
Wesleyan Methodism, both in this country 
and in Great Britain are numerous and ex- 
cellent. To say nothing of Southey’s ‘ Life 
of the Founder,” and the two ‘“ Lives,” by 
Coke and More and by Richard Watson, 
with his strictures on Southey, we have the 
four volumes of Dr. Bang’s; ‘‘ Jesse Lee’s 
Short History of the Methodists in the 
United States”; three volumes on the 
general history, by Abel Stevens, whose 
engaging and brilliant style and copious 
learning have given him the right to be 
named the Methodist Macauly; the four 
volumes by the same author as the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in this country, 
and the Rev. Luke Tyerman’s three differ. 
ent works, especially in the edition sup- 
plemented by Dr. Stevens’s addenda on 
American Methodism; these, together 
with Bishop Simpson’s ‘Cyclopedia of 
Methodism,” Jackson’s ‘Life of Charles 
Wesley,” and Drew’s ‘Life of Thomas 
Coke,” without mentioning the numerous 
other books compose a solid apparatus 
criticus sufficient for all the requirements 
of gencral students. 

Special works covering local fields or 
definite topics, each with its own merits, 
are becoming numerous. The local history 
in many of the separate States, has been 
written. Lives of the preachers, pioneers, 
bishops and founders, multiply, and long as 
the list has become, it is none too long for the 
importance of the history, and rarely fails 
to prove instructive, stimulating, and well 
stocked with that direct manly force which 
comes from the training of the Methodist 
preacher. 

The Centennial year naturally addled much 
to this literature, which we have from time 
to time noticed, but the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South has thus far been so 
reserved in its utterances that, we welcome 
with peculiar pleasure the opportunity 
which the Rev. Holland N. McTyeire, 
D.D., one of the Bishops of that body, has 
taken to rise to the occasion, and publish 
in an octavo of 688 pages his ‘‘ History of 
Methodism” from the beginning down to 
the friendly consensus between the North- 
ern and Southern branches of the Church, 
and the Ecumenical Conference in London 
in 1881. 

In the early and larger part of his work 
Bishop McTyeire acts for the most part 
frankly and openly as a compiler, with this 
exception, that his Southern connection 
and interests have naturally led him to keep 
a closer watch of the history in that part 
of the country for whose interests in the 
matter he is especially responsible, and to 
pick up there many a thread dropped by 
others. 

The Southern view of Methodism has 
had its own peculiar features. From the 
first it has a more independent view of the 
relation of the Conference to the funds, 
and afterwards to the Bishop and we are 
not sorry to see this general view so ably 
expounded. 

This we take to be the intention of the 
present work, that it is to write the history 
of Methodism in this country, from a 
Southern point of view. In the closer re- 
lation of the author to the Southern field, 
many interesting and important details are 
rescued which have escaped the more re- 
mote writers of the North. The entire 
work is done with a home-bred familiarity 
and hearty vividness which adds to the 
attractiveness, to say nothing of the value 
of the work. 

This important difference comes into 
great distinctness when we turn to the con- 
nection of Methodism with the slavery 








* A History oF MerHopism. Comprising a view 
of the Rise of this Revival of Spiritual Religion in 
the first Half of the Eighteenth Century, and of the 
principal agents by whom it was promoted in Europe 
and America, with some tof the Doctrine and 
Polity of Episcopal Methodism in the United States 
and the means and manner of its extension, down to 
AD., 184. By Holland N. McTyeire, D.D., one of the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
Nashville, Tenn. Southern Methodist Publishing 





question. Differences as to slavery and 
slaveholding began to agitate the Church 
in Wesley’s time, under Ashbury and Coke. 
They led to the division of the Church at 
the General Conference, held in this city in 
1844. And though the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has since the War refused to be 
bound by a geographical line, and carries 
on its operations in the South as well as in 
the North, and though a fraternal corre- 
spondence exists between the two bodies, 
and the era of good feeling has made 
progress beyond the official stage, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South still 
maintains separate and distinct existence. 

Bishop McTyeire is the historian of the 
rupture and of the Southern view of the 
differences which led to it. His deviation 
from Dr. Stevens and the other writers 
who have agreed with him, begins as far 
back asthe notices of Wesley’s denuncia- 
tion of the slave trade, which the Bishop 
does not evade nor soften, but as to which 
he intimates some nervous repulsion by 
tacking on to it as a rider a cimilar declara- 
tion against British atrocities in India. 

The South side view comes clearly into 
notice whey we reach the publication 
of the book of ‘ Discipline,” and 
of the prolribition to engage in ‘The 
buying or selling the bodies and 
souls of men, women or children, with 
an intention to enslave them.” We do not 
intend to discuss the relation of the Metho- 
dist Church to slavery and slaveholding. 
That has been done by Mr. L. C, Matlack, 
and by the late Dr. Whedon and others. 
The scope of this notice requires us only to 
note the points on which Bishop McTyeire 
has expended his strength and the general 
character of his defense. 

Beginning on page 871, we find his ac- 
count of the attempt made by Bishops Coke 
and Ashbury to enforce in the Southern 
churches the prohibition of slave holding 
up to the time of its abandonment in 1785. 

The southern view is given throughout, 
and it may be fairly presumed that at this 
late duy nothing that could favorably affect 
it has been left out. 

Dr. Stevens in reference to the abandon- 
ment of the high ground first taken, speaks 
of it as the critical hour of Methodism, 
when it held in its hands the future history 
of the country, and when, had it been firm 
and faithful the course of history would 
have been far different from what it was, 
Our author, on the contrary, maintains that 
adherence to the original course would 
have shut the South against it and effaced 
it from the land. 

As to the debates which led to the final 
rupture in 1844, we have in this volume 
the southern argument complete. It is 
not admitted that the disagreement had 
direct reference to slavery, though that is 
admitted to have been the occasion. The 
plea that the Southern churches were 
driven off by the vote to requezt Bishop 
Andrews to resign his office in consequence 
of his position as a holder of slaves, not by 
the anti-slavery character of the vote, but 
by the fact that action was taken onit 
without calling the Bishop to the bar of 
the General Conference and giving him the 
benefit of a regular trial, is simply to con- 
fuse the issue and put that first which was 
last. There was no question as to the 
facts. Bishop Andrews’s statement of them 
was accepted on all sides. He had really 
put in his plea, and, so far as the circum- 
stances admitted, it was the plea of guilty. 
Weare neither suprised nor displeased to 
find the historian of the Methodist Church 
South looking for a broader and better 
ground than pro-slavery partisanship to 
place its separate existence on, But, right 
or wrong, it will have to hold that place, 
until, as it is rapidly doing, it has achieved 
for itself by abundant labors, diversified 
usefulness and apostolic activities, a raison 
@etre of amore unassailable kind, 

It is but fair to add to what has been 
said above, that while the author is no- 
where at pains to suppress his animus, hé 
has not allowed that animus to rob him of 
his candor nor of his courtesy in the state. 
ment of facts. On the whole, if he is satis» 


fied with the case as it stands in his pagea 
there is not much room for a quarrel, 

A serious defect of the work is that it 
contains no index, a defect that is but im. 
perfectly repaired by the exceptional fal. 





ness of the table of contents. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


A covpLe of years ago, a novel was added to 
the publisher’s catalogne, which attracted no 
great attention, at least in America, but in 
which those who looked found much to appreci- 
ate. It was “Mrs. Lorimer” by Lucas Malet, 
about whose identity not much was traceable. 
The second story by the same hand, lies before 
us, Colonel Enderby’s Wife. In itare every- 
where evident the same felicities of thought and 
expression which marked its predecessor. The 
facuity of style is one that modern novelists may 
have plenty of ideas about, but rather too infre- 
quently illustrate to great credit. By Lucas 
Male:’s well-chosen English and fluent expression 
that never degenerates into sliphoduess, not & 
few better known men and women might well 


pattern. The characters are perfectly sketched. 
The plot is strong; although simple and 
entirely domestic. The action is some- 


what grave but clean-cut. One remarka in 
the book that undertone of serious feeling 
that a superficial reader may avoid if he chooses, 
by the ever-available skipping, but which adds 
much to one’s respect for a novel, There is & 
marked resemblance to Mr. W. E. Norrisin bits 
of halt-cynical, half-melancholy invitation to 
the readers to come and reason together about 
the puzzles of life and the workings of the male 
and female mind, that occasionally preface the 
successive chapters. The scene of the story is 
laid, first in Italy, then in a rural English coun- 
ty neighborhood; and although the pivotal 
motif of itis very considerably an old one— the 
marriage of a grave and middle-aged man to a 
young and light-hearted wife, the treatment of 
that matrimonial problem thoroughly holds 
one’s attention. Grace, force, humor and sym- 
pathy are things not united in the majority of 
current novels. ‘ Mrs. Lorimer” displayed all 
three, and Colonel Enderby’s Wife (a more pre- 
tentious story) shows its writer’s endowment 
with them not less unmistakably. Not the least 
choice participant in the book is portly Mra, 
Murray, « particularly disagreeable old woman, 
bent on marrying her widowed daughter to 
Colonel Enderby, who had formerly been well- 
affected that way. 


“From the moment she met Cuolone] Knaderby, on 
that critical Sunday evening, she had planned a 
campaign. The check which she had received from 
the news of his intended departure only served to 
stimulate her activity; we are all a trifle disposed 
to over-value the worth of a vanishing good, Now 
that she learnt he really proposed to stay on, the 
dear old lady sat herself gellantly in battle array, 
beat the war-like drum and played the imposing fife 
in poor Cecilia’s meek ears. Not loudly and openly 
of course ; but with innumerable hints, suggestions, 
touching reminiscences of early joves and we)l- 
marshalled fears fur poor, darling, little Johnnie, 
left alas! so early without the healthy moral and 
socia! influences of a father’s presence. All is fair 
said the proverb, in love and in war; what, then, 
can possibly be unfair when love and war 80 obvi- 
ously go along hand in hand? Mra. Murray 
stuck her white bone needle into her strip of cro- 
chet, crossed her hands on what had formerly been 
her waist and prepared for action, She was taking 
her ease in her inn, arrayed in a purple-and-black 
striped dreasing gown and large, easy, red slippers. 
Bhe had slumbered, too, a little after dinner—a 
habit that grows upon even the most vigilant of us 
with age—and her white lace cap had fetched away 
during the sweet abandonment of sleep and inclined 
to the left in a somewhat lax and ill-resulted man- 
ner. But what did that matter? Even in undress 
uniform Mra. Murray felt equal to attacking and 
successfully routing her daughter.” 


Which she at once proceeded to do, The conver- 
sations in Colonel Enderby's Wife are invariably 
admirable. Only in one instance, the disclosure 
on the part of Mrs. Piercc-Dawnay that she 
loves her cousin, Bertie Ames, do we recollect 
artificiality or a straining after a meretricious 
effect. (New York: D, Appleton & Co.) 

Queen Bess is a wishy-washy effort, and 
we presume maiden, in more ways than one. As 
most of the incidents take place in one of those 
dubious educational conveniences, a ‘* boarding- 
school for young persons of both sexes”; andas 
these incidents are either suitably trivial or 
sentimental, the author, Marian Shaw, might 
bave been in much more useful and dignified 
literary employment than making ber imagina- 
tion ebullient over them. We fear it is too late 
to check the income of novels devoted to illus- 
trating love in which neither brains nor morals 
plays a part; but against the printing of novels 
devoted to calf-love and the milk-and-water ex- 
periences of school-girls and school-boys in their 
teens we have a right to cordially protest. Such 
a book as Queen Bess is a remarkably successful 
union of the flaccid and vicious. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sone.) 

French cooks and German novelists—in a 
certain school—are alike to be admired for their 
ability to serve up a good dish out of the 
acantiest materials, and to each belongs the 
power of making the old do new duty. Vain 
Forebodings, which Mra. Wister has rendered 
with her customary freedom aud taste from the 
German of E. Oswald, offers much the familiar 
and-always agreeable circle of characters that 
have figured in the stories by Streckfuss, Von 
Hillern and Marlitt—devoted and luckless young 
military lovers, the charming provincial frailein, 





a background of city or country life with simple 
incidents and a blissful close. In Vain Fore- 
bodings, however, there is a beginning of con- 
siderable unconventionality and more than 
common dramatic power—the mental abbera- 
tion of Otto and the scenes at the mess-table 
and his sick room, in which last his mother is a 
pathetic and interesting figure. Quitzov too, is 
a nice foil to his friend; and the minor actors 
in the plot are effectively con'rasted. There is 
a pure and refreshing atmosphere appertaining 
to these translations that we have always liked. 
How much in particular instances is due to 
Mrs. Wister we cannot exactly determine. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

There is a great deal to Red Ryvington besides 
a startlingly rubescent cover, and a name of de- 
cidedly piratic suggestiveness ; but we do no: find 
that great deal to be warmly commended, al- 
though it pitilessly extends to seventy-four 
chapters of small type. A book that opens with 
so melodramatic an incident as a young man’s 
desperate rescue of a young lady from being 
dashed by frantic horses over a Swiss precipice, 
may be supposed to end up in a wedding, and, 
after such a strikingly original outset, for which 
Mr. William Westall’s imagination must have 
been hydraulically coerced, we are not unpre- 
pared for meludrama galore—a Nihilist prince, 
and his attempted assassination, the hero’s ter- 
rific fall at a fox hunt, and the conscientious 
employment of only such names as “* Lady 
Muriel Avalon,” *‘ Villa Artemisia,” and *‘ Bol'on 
Hall,” *‘Lord and Lady Lindisfarne,” ‘Sir 
Godfrey Stalmine,”’ and the like. To another 
noted scion of the nobility (in Mr. Dickens's 
roll), Lady Julia Wittitterky, such long and flab- 
by and gushy stories as Red Ryvington will be a 
delight. (Cassell & Co., Limited, New York, 
London, ctc., ete.) 

Mr. Howard Pyle’s dashing sea-story Within 
the Capes is, we believe, that popular artist’s 
longest effort in a literary line, His amusing, 
Grimm-csque fairy stories in a popular juvenile 
periodical, have evinced murked possession of 
narrative talents before this. Within the Capes 
is quite twin with Mr, R. L, Stcvenson’s Pleas- 
ure Island. The hero isa true, frank young 
sailor who loves a pretty village lass, and sails 
away to make fortune enough to marry her. 
Tom Grover is shipwrecked and cast on an island 
where he finds an abandoned treasure, and 
whence he is deliverea by a passing ship. Re- 
turned home to his Patty, Tom finds a rival 
superseding him; is accused of that rival’s 
mysterious murder; and saved from a tragic 
conclusion to his love affair by the skin of his 
teeth. The .book has thus first the excitement 
of astory of sea adventure and privateer life 
about it, and second, a mystery of crime to 
continue the reader's interest. But it is not a 
bit unwholesome and will beguile an afternoon 
very stimulatingly. A square, frank piece of 
Robinson Crusoeism., Within the Capes, is to 
be respected and liked for a change from the 
perpetual analytic drawing-room story that is 
so readily-written and readily forecast. We find 
a little fault with Mr. Pyle’s denouement which 
is not as dramatic or expeditious as he should 
have fashioned it. (N. Y.: Scribners). 

aioe aie ae 

From the Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
London, we have Vol. I of The People’s Bible. 
Discourses upon Holy Scripture, by Joseph 
Parker, D.D., minister of the City Temple, Lon- 
don, published by Richard Clarke, London, 
These sermons are much the same in style and 
aim with those by the same author on ‘ Apos- 
tolic Life,” recently nuticed by us. They are 
not so much biblical exposition as biblical ap- 
plication, Ihe object of the preacher is less to 
interpret the Bible thau to use it; from which 
it follows, naturally, that, though his work may 
not rank high as exposition, it may prove most 
useful as spiritual food and stimulus. This is 
what we take to be the fact, Dr. Parker is the 
people’s preacher. He walks and works with 
them in the light of their own world. He puts 
things in clear, definite propositions. He does 
not mind the exceptions. In fact, he has noth- 
ing to do with them. He is preaching to several 
thousands of people, and he throws the matter 
out in the form which he has found will do them 
the most good. His sermons preach in print 
wonderfully well. He understands the value to 
the preacher of a sequence of vigorous proposi- 
tions. A striking example is the scheme he has 
made out for the first three volumes of bis Old 
Testament discourses, 

“Genesis: A book of Beginnings; the beginning of 
Creation, the beginning of Humanity, the beginning 
of Family Life, the beginning of Disobedience, a 
kind of daybreak book ; a wondrous dawn; an hour 
of revelation and vision, To get hold of this idea is 
to get a thorough insight into the Book of Genesis.” 
For the second volume we have : 

**Exodus: Phases of Providence; in leadership, 
in national deliverances, in organization, in codified 
human life, in all the mystery of human training and 
discipline, showing how the tabernacle of God is 
with men upon earth; a refuge, a judgment, a 
symbol, To master this idea is to seize the very 
spirit of the Book of Exodus.” 

For the third group we have: 


* Leviticus: Religious Mechanics ; the Mechanics 
of Sin-reckoning, the Mechanics of Sacrifice, the 





Mechanics of Intercession, the Mechanics of Purifl- 
cation, the higher meaning of al] tnese intricate 
and costly formalities, the unprofitableness of 
bodily exercise, the revejation and development of 
true sacrifice,” 
——We have had occasion to commend as 
they appear, the successive numbers of the 
‘* Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Stu- 
dents,” edited by the Rev. Marcus Dods and the 
Rey. Alexander Whyte. The last we have seen 
in this thoroughly good and usable series, is The 
Life of St. Paul, by the Rev. Jam2s Stalker, 
who has also written **The Life of Christ” in 
the same scries. Mr. Stalker has a rare apti- 
tude for the communication of Christian truth 
in historic form. His books are at once elemen- 
tary and mature. They combine the simplicity 
of the primer, with the thoroughness of the 
manual. We consider his ‘‘ Life of Christ” a 
perfect work in its way, andin relation to its 
purpose, we must express much the same opin- 
ion of The Life of St. Paul. (Edinburgh: T. 
&T. Clark; New York: Serilner & Welford.) 
—From the same publishers and also from 
the Messrs, Scribner & Welford, the importers, 
we have another und not less useful and excel- 
jent manual ia the same serics, Palestine: Its 
Historical Geography, with Topographical In- 
dex and Maps, by the Rev. Archibald Hender- 
son, M.A. The topography and geography of 
Palestine have made such progress within a 
short period as to require the entire reconstruc- 
tion of the ordinary manuals. The one before 
us is prepared on the basis of the la'eat knowl- 
edge, and especially of the results of the Pales- 
tine Exploration. It opens with a glance at the 
position and importance of the country, its 
physical features, natural history, and early in- 
habitants. It then passes to consider what it 
was in patriarchal times, and the territory as- 
signed to the twelve tribes. The next stages in 
the history, are Palestine in the time of the 
judges, and, of the kings. Palestine of the New 
Testament, forms the last section. The whole is 
illustrated at every critical point, with maps and 
an unusually full and good topographical index. 
--——The Rev. Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
canon of Ely, is favorably known to the Ameri- 
ean churches by “After Death,” and his 
‘Studies in the History of the Book of Common 
Prayer” ‘Th first came out near the beginning 
of that keen interest in the subject of the fu- 
ture state which has continued unabated to the 
present time. It was an upprejudiced and 
scholarly examination of the Primitive opinion 
on that subject and of the relation of the dead 
to the living. We have before us two volumes 
by the same author, different in scope and 
character from those that preceded them, but 
done with the same refined, careful scholarship, 
and with the same richly suggestive fulness, 
‘These two volumes, bearing the imprimatur of 
Thomas Whittaker, are entitled Foutprints of 
the Son of Man as traced by St. Mark, being 
eighty portions for private study, family read- 
ing and instructions in (furch. The two vol- 
umes contain cighty addresses at the morning 
service on Wednesdays and Fridays in Cather- 
ine’s Chapel, in the Ely Cathedral, They follow 
the gospel of Mark through in a tex ual order, 
and are intended to give systematic instruction 
on the whole cycle of evangelical truth. It is 
not ofien that we can commend books of the 
kind so wholly as these. . 

.... Volume XIX of The Encyclopedia Brita- 
nica, which has just come to hand, carries tbe 
work on from Phylactery to Proxy. Between 
these titles lie many important subjects, Next 
to that un physiology, the most extended arcicle 
that we have noticed in the volume, is that on 
** Political Economy,” by J. K. Ingram, LL.D., 
Librarian of Trinity Oullege, Dublin. In the 
same group of subjects are the articles on 
‘Poor Laws,” “ Prison Discipline,” ‘ Police,” 
Population,” and ‘Post Office.” The De- 
partment uf Scivnce is led off with a survey of 
the “* Physical Sciences,” by Prof. J. Clerk Max- 
wel], of Cambridge, England; ‘‘ Protoplasm,” 
falls to Patrick G.ddes; ** Physiology” is dis- 
cussed in three parts ; a General View, by Prof. 
Michael Foster, of Cambridge; the Nervous 
System, by Professor McKendrich, of Glasgow, 
and the Vegetable System, by 8. Howard Vines, 
Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. “ Poetry” 
receives a thorough discussion on the theoretic 
side, by Theodure Watts, and on the special side 
has articles on Poc, Pindar and Prometheus, the 
last by Andrew Lang. A. J. Hipkins, con- 
tributes the article on the ‘ Pianoforte,” in 
which we note that the services rendered by 
American mechanics and makers are recognized 
and descrived. The only other article we recall 
of a definite musical nature is that on “ Plain 
Song,” by W. 8. Rocstro. I'he most important 
geographical article is that on ** Polar Regions,” 
by Clements R. Markham. Theology is rich in 
this part of the alphabet and comes off with ar- 
ticles on “ Pietism,” * Pius [X,” ‘Plymouth 
Brethren,” ‘ Polycarp,” ‘* Predestination,” 
‘Presbyterianism,” ‘‘ Priest,” ‘ Propaganda,” 
** Prophet,” by Robertson Smith and Professor 
Harnack, and the ‘“‘ Book of Proverbs.” The 
article on ‘‘ Pottery and Porcelain,” by I. H. 
Middleton, is richly illustrated and‘a history’ 
in itself. The one on “ Pneumatic Despatch,’ 
by Prof. J. A. Ewing, of Dundee, shows 





the present position and future possibilities of 
this yet to be developed practical art. In phil- 
osopby the leading article is that on * Plato,” 
by Prof. Lewis Campbell, of St. Andrews. Medi- 
cine, and the useful arts, such as Pisciculture, of 
Preserving Food, of Breeding Pigeons, ete, 
Amovg minor or miscellaneous points we ob- 
serve an article on the “ Pir,” by James Paton, 
which recognizes the American origin of the En- 
glish machinery. In the way of variety, or of 
the relaxation of its habitual gravi y, we find in 
this volume an article on *‘ Piquet,” by Henry 
Jones, better known as “ Cavendish,” for his 
manual on whist,who has also contributed an ar- 
ticle on tke game of ‘ Poker.” Among the au- 
thorities he quotes ‘*The Am: rican Game of 
Hoyle”; but we experience a very considerable 
and defini’e rclief in discovering no allusion to 
General Schenck’s efforts in this direc’ion. Sey- 
eral of the articles are from American authors, 
Of course, that on * Pisciculture,” is. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 


.... The Andover Review does not grow dry 
under the Summer sun. Its first paper in the 
number fer August is an intelligent, though 
highly appreciative review of the ‘‘ Life of Car- 
dinal Newman,” by the Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke. 
In the following, the Rev. Newell Woolsey Wells 
compares the Becket of Froude with the Becket 
of Tennyson, and decides for the poet as aguinst 
the historian. Mr. E. A. Meredith, LL.D., for 
ten years Inspector of Prisons in Canada, 
contributes a paper on an abuse which 
threatens the most scrious consequen- 
ces to the state. He maintains that our 
prisons are prolific seminarics cf vice, and goes 
far toward the establishment of this position. 
The saving point in the discussion is, that the 
same evils have existed elsewhere, and that the 
experience of other peuple proves that they may 
be corrected. ‘I'he editorial department opens 
with a discussion of Eschatology, from the 
standpoint of progressive orthodoxy. The char- 
acter of the paper, the points made in it, and 
conclusions reached, may be gathered from a 
passage which sums them up thus: 

* Our view is, then, that God will reveal himself in 

Christ to all men. Those who have the Gospel 
while they are in the body are in the devisive period, 
Neither Scripture, nor the cbserved tendency of 
character to become permanently fixed, especially 
under the Gospel, afford any reason to hope that a 
more favorable, or indeed, any opportunity will be 
given after death. But for those who do not know 
God in Christ during the earthly life, it seems to us 
probable that the knowledge they need will be given 
after death. At the same time we are not as post- 
tive concerning the times, seasons, or circumstances 
uader which God will reveal! himsejf in Christ, as we 
are that the principle is of universal application ; 
that no nan wil! be finally judged till he knows God 
in the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and that no man will 
be hopelessly condemned except fur the willful and 
final rejection of Christ. The sin against the Holy 
Ghost, which 1s thought to be that hostility to Christ 
which makes one incapable of redemption, fs the 
only sin for which we are explicitly told there is no 
forgiveness in any world or age.” 
We notice also in the ‘ Biblical and His'orical 
Criticism” a thoroughly scholarly and almost 
inimitable paper by President Woolsey on ** The 
Disciple whom Jesus Loved,” with some remarks 
on the passages in which these words are used. 


...-The smaller edition of Westcott’s and 
Hort’s Greek New Testament, intended for 
thoze students who do not discuss the details of 
criticism, but merely use the resultant text, 
differs from the larger edition mainly in abridg- 
ment only. The text is identival with that of 
the second issue of the larger edition, Decem- 
ber, 1881, in which typographical errofs were 
corrected, and the verse-numbering made to 
conform to the original one of Robert Stephen, 
in his Greek-Latin New Testament of 1551. 
Marginal alternative readings, however, are all 
putin the lower margin, Suspected readings, 
in which some primitive error is supposed to 
exist, are gathered into a list amongst the mat- 
ter which follows the text at the end. The list 
of rejected readings is much abridged, and 
cleared of all the longer discussions. The last 
two classes are removed from the margins of 
the text, leaving the page much clearer. The 
accessory matter is mainly taken from that of 
the first volume of the larger edition, and is 
mostly a general explanation of the principles 
of criticism. The ‘Summary of Documentary 
Evidence,” however, is new, and intended for less 
expert readers, The ncte on * Orthography” is 
reduced to two pages. The table of quotations 
from the Old Testament appears to be un- 
abridged, and the same with that of the larger 
edition, which, in the issue of December, 1881, 
was transferred from the second to the first 
volume, The text is beautifully printed, with 
all the means to help the understanding through 
the eye which characterize the large edition, 
in type of the same style, but smaller. The 
book is a beautiful one, very handy, and small 
enough for the pocket. In previous announc~- 
ments it has been described as a ‘school 
edition,” and it will serve admirably as such; 
but it is better described as a portable edition 
of the text, suspected readings and noteworthy 
rejected readings, for sckolars or students of all 
ages. Its preliminary matter is not of a char- 
acter to save the student the necessity of resort- 
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ing to some treatise on textual criticism if he 
wishes to master the general history of the text 
of the New Testament. It assumes that the 
student who is other than a mere reader of the 
text, will have recourse to some such work. Its 
moderate size and price should cause it to dis- 
place the other cheap texts issued by the Eng- 
lish University presses. (16mo, pp. 620. Cam- 
bridge, London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Price, $1.10.) 


. The late Joseph P, Thompson, during the 
major part of his active life, pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, and long, one of the as- 
sociated editors of Tuk INDEPENDENT, was a man 
of unusual interests and universal activities. 
His ministerial industry had no bounds, He 
made himself felt in every movement for re- 
form. He was especially active and influential 
in the debates and agitations which resulted in 
the formation of the Republican Party. Noone 
who heard it is likely to forget the speech he 
made in the Union League Club in this city, on 
the occasion of the assassination of President 
Lincoln. His services to the Government dur- 
ing his residence in Berlin, between 1871 until 
his death in 1879, led him to be referred to 
familiarly as our unofficial Minister to Berlin. 
His standing there was altogether unique. His 
scholarly ability and recognized proficiency in 
Egyptological research gave him a good place 
among the university men. His ready pen and 
acquaintance with public questions and his in- 
fluential position before the British as well as 
the American public made him a man with 
whom even Bismarck was glad to keep up a 
good understanding. Mis pen was constantly 
employed. The most important papers in which 
he addressed the public during this period are 
now collected in a volume edited by his wife, 
under the descriptive title of American Com- 
ments on European Questions, International 


and Religious, The author’s position at the 
time, aud opportunities for geting infor ma- 
tion give exceptional weight to the papers in 
this collection, which relate to the state of 
Europe and to some aspects of the Russian 
question. Dr. Thompson took a deep interest 
in international arbitration for the settlement 
of national disputes; in international copy- 
right, and in similar public questions. The 
acute paper *‘ Lucretius or Paul, ” which was 
published in 1877, and made something like a 
sensation, appears in the collection, together 
with his essays on **Final Cause,” on “ What 
is Science,” *‘ What is Religion,” and several 
other theological subjects. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 
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Religions Iutsltigence, 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF 
ROM 


At atime when no less a person than the 
Roman Pontiff is aroused to anxiety and 
indignation by the inroads which Protest- 
ant teaching has made in ‘‘ his” city, it may 
be found interesting to consider what has 
been the progress of evangelical truth in 
Rome during the Jast fifteen years of free- 
dom from Papal rule. If we wish to re- 
call the position of Italian, or even of for- 
eign, Protestants in Italy, under the old 
régime, we have but to look at the melan- 
choly little group of alien places of wor- 
ship—English, Scotch and American— 
thrust out beyond the gates like the 
slaughter-houses and other abominations 
with which the holy city must not be pol- 
luted, to perceive that no great Hberality 
was shown by the paternal government to 
the holders of strange doctrines, even when 
the holders were themselves but strangers 
and sojourners in the land. The very ex- 
istence of Protestant places of worship 
was, in fact, merely a concession, obtained 
not without a struggle; and while the ex- 
ternals of the buildings were compelled to 
be as unchurchlike as possible, so as not 
to attract public attention to them, their 
frequenters were not at all times safe from 
molestation. 

Meanwhile, the native Protestant may be 
said to have had no recognized existence 
whatever. He was simply ignored. If he 
could not be altogether stamped out, it was 
from no want of will or energy in the 
stamper, but rather it was due to that in- 
herent human perverseness which has, in 
every age of the world’s history, made of 
martyrs’ blood seed from which martyrs 
have sprung, and rendered persecution but 
a synonym -for propagation. Even the 
Church of Rome seemed at last to wake up 
to a certain perception of this fact, and 
during the present century at least, has 
not ventured on any very furious assaults 
on the persons of those who happened to 
differ from her; although there are still 
men in Rome—not old ones, either—who 
have seen the inside of the Inquisition’s 
prisons, and it is not many years since a 
Bible was in all ways a perilous possession 
in the Italian peninsula. For, not only was 
its owner liable to pains and penalties from 
the spiritual authorities, but he was also 
held accountable for it to the state. There 
is, unfortunately, not a copy remaining of 
the original Italian translation of the Bible 
of 1848, the whole edition having been 
seized and burnt by the agents of the Holy 
Office before it was fairly in circulation. 
It seems almost incredible to us now, but 
it is a fact, that among the offenses which 
about thirty-five years ago went to make 
up the crime of high treason in Italy—not 
in Rome only, but in Naples, in Tuscany, 
and other states—the possession of a Bible 
was ove. It was in the list of revolution- 
ary and forbidden books, and for a mau to 
own it was to subject him to prison, the 
galleys, and even to death. 

Now, Bible depots are established in 
every Italian city; itinerant dealers circu- 
late the sacred book freely throughout 
every village. One displays his precious 
little stock-in-trade in the very square in 
Florence which saw the martyrdom of 
Savonarola; andin Rome itself, in a con- 
spicuous shop in the Corso, a whole window 
is filled with copies of the ltalian version 
of the Scriptures, spread open, one at this 
page and one at another, to be read by 
those who run. The whole of the New 
Testament can be purchased for five cents, 
aud the separate Gospels for two cents 
each. 

It is not surprising that such a state of 
things should be annoying tothe Ultra- 
montane or priestly party, whose policy 
has always been to keep the people in 
ignorance, In point of fact, however, the 
priestly party is but a small minority in 
the city of Rome; and Rome, in spite of 
its teacbiogs and traditions, is not a re. 
ligious place, France may have her mira- 
cles at Lourdes; Naples may tolerate her 
marvel-working relics; but nothing of the 
kind is possible in the mocking city of Pas- 
quino. Nowhere are the churches so empty; 
which, to be sure, is not wonderful, seeing 
pat there are no less than 865 of them 





with space to acoommodate ten times the 
ordinary population of the city. But fur- 
ther indications are not wanting, and 
among other things, nowhere are the 
priests treated with less deference than in 
Rome. In Naples or in Venice the peo- 
ple uncover to them as they pass. In 
Rome they have to encounter the common 
jostle of the Roman pavement, with but a 
very scant measure of courtesy shown to 
them. Nowhere in Italy are they so un- 
popular. In other cities political freedom 
has naturally involved religious freedom, 
but the two are not so indissolubly one and 
the same thing, as they are in Rome. The 
rest of Italy writhed, indeed, under the 
rule of her tyrants, but those tyrants were 
not as in Rome, her spiritual rulers; hence 
the reaction has not been so great else- 
where. Nowhere else in Italy have the 
people so thoroughly acquiesced in the 
bold stroke of the Italian Parliament which 
rid the country of the disreputable hordes 
of begging friars that formerly infested 
the eity. 

And while this has been accomplished 
by the Roman Catholic people of Italy, the 
Protestant fraction of it has not been idle. 
Indeed, it has been a great deal too busy 
and too energetic to suit the mind of his 
holiness, Leo XIII. 

We have said that there are 365 churches 
in Rome, one for every day in the year; and 
pilgrims and art-lovers have been known 
pious or energetic enough to visit in turn 
the whole collection. But there are yet 
seven churches to which no pilgrimages 
are made, and which offer no kind of at- 
traction to the art-lover or the antiquarian. 
They are new, and for the most part, 
simple to bareness; they have neither ar- 
chitecture, nor sculpture, nor mosaics, nor 
paintings to recommend them; and yet to 
the thoughtful American or English visitor 
they will seem to possess an interest great- 
er than that of any of the gilded basilicas 
to which his guide-book directs him. They 
are the churches of the once proscribed 
Italian Protestants. 

These have all, of course, sprung into 
existence since the Italian occupation of 
Rome; for up to that time, as we have 
said, no assembly of heretics was permit- 
ted within. the sacred city. Now their 
light is permitted to shine with what radi- 
ance it may, undisturbed, at least, by the 
Government; and their influence, it is be- 
lieved, is gradually, if slowly, extending. To 
each church schools are attached, in which 
the children, in addition to, or rather as 
a foundation of their education, are taught 
to read and understand the scriptures, and 
required each to possess a Bible in the Ital- 
ian language, for the purpose of study and 
reference. It is these schools which are 
more than anything else a thorn in the pon- 
tifical side. For the scholars are by no 
means all, or necessarily, the children of 
Protestant parents, a considerable number 
of Roman Catholic parents of liberal views 
preferring to send their children to the 
evangelical schools for the sake of the in- 
striction received there, which itis almost 
needless to say, is of a far higher standard 
than that obtainable in the schools which 
are under the priestly guidance. And it is 
certain that numerous conversions, not 
only of children but of whole families, 
have resulted from this circumstance. 


In a report of the schools attached to the 
Free Christian Church of Italy, special 
mention is made of this matter. ‘' Each 
teacher,” says the report, ‘‘ begins the day 
by Bible expository teaching, hymn, and 
prayer. In the afternoon, again, the whole 
school unites in prayer and praise before 
separating. The closing service is fre- 
quently attended by parents or friends, 
who come to conduct the children home. 
. + « Whole families are now attending 
the Free Italian Church who have been 
brought there by their growing interest in 
the new and better way in which they be- 
hold their children being led.” 

The seven Protestant churches of Rome 
represent, unfortunately, as many different 
branches or sects, the differences between 
them being, it would seem, the result rath- 
er of untoward circumstances than of wilful 
divergence, They were brought up apart. 
Nourished in secret, and under the stern- 
est repression, each little community of 
the Reformed naturally adopted its own 
form of worship. The fact is one which is 





now beginning to be felt as a subject of re- 
gret and much anxious thought by those 
who desire for Italy a National Evangelical 
Church. But the differences are slight, 
the bond of union strong; and though 
doubtless some difficulties of pride and 
prejudice have to be overcome, it is surely 
not Utopian to hope that unification is not 
far off, where all take their stand on the 
same gospel, and look for guidance only to 
its precepts. 

The oldest, most influential, and from 
its associations the most interesting of the 
Italian Protestant Churches is the Walden- 
sian, a community which, by its patient 
endurance and missionary enterprise under 
untold difficulties, has earned for itself the 
veneration of Protestant Europe. Through 
centuries of oppression and persecution, 
with all the spiritual and temporal power 
of Rome arrayed against it, and often pro- 
scribed and hunted down with fire and 
sword, the Waldensian Church has not 
only existed, but strange to say, has 
thriven and extended its ramifications on 
this side and on that. Its agents have, at 
the risk and often at the cost of their lives, 
carried the Gospel from one end of Italy to 
the other. Beaten, but never conquered, 
crushed, but never killed, the Waldensian 
Church has carried on from age to age its 
heroic warfare against bigotry and super- 
stition, to find itself at last, if not triumph- 
ant, at least free. 

Not very long ago the writer had the 
pleasure of attending a service of this 
Church in Rome. The little meeting-house 
was filled from end to end with a reverent 
and attentive congregation, composed 
chiefly of the lower classes. The service 
was severely simple, the sermon forcible 
and cloquent. But the most interesting 
portion of the whole was undoubtedly the 
singing of the hymns, or rather that metri- 
cal version of the Psalms, the chanting of 
which has, for centuries past, tormed so 
distinguishing a feature of the Waldensian 
worship. It is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more heart-stirring or touching than 
the singing of these Psalms, joined to the 
associations with which they are insep- 
arably connected. As the rich Italian 
voices, which fall so readily into harmo- 
nies, rose, without the aid of any instru- 
ment, and swelled into a wild and solemn 
melody, every note of which was evidently 
as familiar to the assembly as the words 
which accompanied them, the effect was 
simply thrilling. Remembering, as we 
could not but do, how from generation to 
generation these persecuted brethren of 
ours had drawn their best consolation 
under trial and their noblest inspiration in 
the face of danger from the singing of these 
very Psalms, it was impossible, as we lis- 
tened, not to feel our hearts throb with a 
feeling of thankful joy that the day had 
come at last when these songs of praise 
could be raised to Heaven without fear, 
even in the very heart of Rome itself. 

Next in importance to the Waldensian, 
is, perhaps, the Free Church of Italy, whose 
influence is very extensive in the northern 
part of the Kingdom, and whuse chief seat 
is in Florence. But in no city of Italy is 
the Evangelical Italian Church without its 
witness now, while in Rome, as we have 
already said, seven distinct Churches, 
united in heart while differing somewhat 
as to matters of form, are thriving, pro- 
gressing, and making their influence felt. 
Americans may not sympathize with them 
fully in all their ideas—we, too, have our 
idiosyncrasies—but at least, we must hold 
out the right hand of Christian fellowship 
to them, with a hearty ‘‘ God bless you.” 


Missions, 


Tux Rev. G. Grenfell, of the English Baptist 
Missionary Society, and connected with the 
Congo Mission, has made some important ex- 
plorations in the Steamer “Peace,” He has 
established the fact that the Mobangi River, 
which enters the Congo near the Equator Station, 
is probably the largest tributary of that great 
stream, Ata point fifty miles from its mouth 
it was a third of a mile wide and this was its 
narrowest point, Its main depth is twenty-five 
feet, He thinks it is the lower part of the Wallo 
River, as to which geographers have been so 
much puzzled, Mr, Grenfell gives some inter- 
esting facts of the journey: 

“Our approach was generally the signal for a 
stampede. Cooking-pots were left simmering on the 











fire, houses all open, and household gear all scattered 
about, and together witn the astonished goats and 
fowls, at our mercy. In several places little chil- 
dren were left behind to face the fate the older folk 
all feared. In other places, again, the bolder spirits 
set about putting their stockades in a proper state 
of defence (all the towns hereabouts are fortified), 
while others stood behind holding their own and 
thetr comrades’ weapons and shields. At one town 
the medicine-man began to make his charms to 
ward off the expected evil by tying the long grass 
into peculiar knots ; and as we steamed slowly on, 
trying to get him to speak (he was the only man we 
saw in a large town) he kept just ahead of us, dodg- 
ing behind the bushes till he had completed his 
‘ bonganga’ (medicine) defences covering the whole 
river trontage of the town, and then he darted off to 
join his people, and I’ve no doubt, to make a big 
dance and sing his own praises for having, single- 
handed, warded off the attack of the white men and 
his big, flery monster, whose breath was as the 
beating of wardrums. At one town we were greeted 
from behind the stockade with shouts of ‘ Bedimo! 
bedimo I’ (spirits). But although one of their coun- 
trymen, whom we found at Lukolela and brought 
with us, assured them that we were not spirits, and 
that we went to bed and slept like ordinary people, 
(of course spirits never slept), we could not over- 
come their prejudice, and short of food as we were, 
had to go empty away. 

‘* A little more waiting and another slow approach, 
and we managed to get the principal man to accept 
a fathom of cloth from the end of a long stick, and 
soon afterward to make the steamer fast to one of 
the bushes on the bank. It was not long Lefore they 
were quite assured of our harmlessness, and we 
were able to buy plantains and food inabundance, ag 
well as a few of the curious jackets, shields, knives, 
and spears, as mementos of the four-hours’ siege 
we maintained and the capitulation that followed, 
The people in this part of the river, we learned, were 
Baloi, and quite distinct in appearance and lan- 
guage from both the Bakke and Bayansi, who 
monopolize so much of the Middle Congo.” 


During the voyage Mr. Grenfell and his com- 
panions were in considerable peril, from the 
presence of a large floating island, one “ thous- 
and aquare yards of floating grass and herbage, 
whose roots extended three feet or.so into the 
water.” A passage had to be made through this 
with hand-saws. At Bangala Mr. Grenfell 
found evidences of cannibalism. 


“The natives could not, or, at least, appeared not 
to understand why the white man and his people 
should take exception totheir proceedings, * Why,’ 
said they to one of our boys, ‘do you interfere with 
us? We don’t trouble you when you kill your 
goate. We buy our Nyama (meat) and kill it, it is 
not your affair.’ Lieutenant Coquilhat has tried 
his utmost, and placed himself in no small difficulty 
by his attempts to put a stop to these customs; but 
he says, and I quite realize it, that it cannot be 
done without fighting for it, and that to buy the in- 
tended victim would only be to give them the price 
which would purchase three others, 


At the Momeege villages ** the houses were all 
well built of clay and had rounded ends, and to 
add to their already neat appearance were either 
white-washed or colored a brilliant red,” 


** Upon our going ashore we had not to wait long 
before the royal approach was sounded upon big 
drums and ivory horns six feet long, anda few min- 
utes after all the principal men were seated, slaves 
brought in a plentiful supply of food and piled it at 
our feet. When the coming of the food slackened, 
and I began to express my thanks, a command was 
given to bring more, and this was responded to by 
the women, who brought cvoked cassada, and al- 
together made up such a heap of food, as we had 
nowhere ejse received on.our journey. The chiefs 
then gave me a knife and a spear, and made many 
protestations of friendship, and told me to call my 
people to carry the food on board; an hour later 
and we were on our way once more.” 


On bis return it was found that suspicious fears 
had been again excited in many places owing to 
the ravages of a band of Arab raiders in pursuit 
of slaves and ivory. 

“ Wreckage of all kinds commenced floating by, 
and for nearly three hours after wards a continuous 
stream of house roofs, beds, stools, calabushes, 
fishing-nets, ropes, and all the floatable gear that 
had been thrown into the river, partly from tne 
town and partly out of canoes, by those runaways 
who found themselves hardly pressed, or out of the 
captured ones by the Arabs, who would not be 
bothered with such plunder, The leader, Tippo 
Tib, is evidently preparing for a permanent occupa- 
tion of the Falls. He is making large plantations, 
talks of building a stone house, and says he is ex- 
pecting 2,000 moremen. He professes to be anxious 
to do legitimate trade, and says that if the people 
were not so bad, and would trade without fighting, 
he certainly would do so. He wants us to believe 
that the natives always ‘begin it.’ He states that 
he has undertaken this expedition at the order 
of Seyd Burgash, Sultan of Zanzibar, who called 
him to his court to report upon the reasons why 
the Congo trade had been diverted from the east 
coast, and tnat he is now investigating the matter 
on behalf of his Majesty, who claims the sovereignty 
of the Congo right down tothesea! . . . lt will 
be no easy task to stem the current of this Arab in- 
vasion, which has been extending westward year 
after year till now it has passed the meridian line 
of the copiinent. We found natives Afty miles 
west of Stanley Falls who could talk Swaheli, a 
language that will carry the traveller from that 
point to the east coast. The way is open for canoes 
either up or down from Nyangwe to Leopoldville, & 
distance of 1,400 miles. How far this Adab con- 
quest is to push itself toward the Atlantic depends 
upon where European force steps in, The natives 
certainly cannot stem the current of invasion. Bet- 
ter let the Portuguese have the Congo than that it 
should faj} into the hands of Arabs.” 
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Rews of the Week. 


THE FUNERAL OF GENERAL GRANT. 


WueEn the gates of the City Hall closed at 1: 10 
onthe night of Friday, July 7th, over 250,000 
people had viewed the remains of General Grant, 
which had lain there in state for two days. 
From 6 in the morning till 1 at night, of each 
day, the stream of people filed slowly by. The 
line ex:ended through the City Hall Park, down 
Park Row, along Chambers Street to Broadway, 
and up Broadway frequently as far as Canal St. 
In the early morning, the line was composed 
mostly of mechanics and clerks, As the hours 
wore on, brokers and professional men took 
their places. These were replaced by visitors 
from other cities, and the country, during the 
middle hours of the day. Many of them brought 
flowers to lay on the coffin, which were all laid 
at its foot. The women were clearly in the 
majority in the procession. On Saturday 
the day was perfect. In the earliest hours 
of the morning the city was astir. Thousands 
of men sat on stoops, rested on the curb- 
stones, loitered in the parks and made popular 
all the points of vantage near the rendezvous 
where dignataries were to meet, sharing the cu- 
riosity of the multitude which crowded about 
the City Hall, concerning the burden soon to be 
brought from its resting place and taken to its 
last long home. The hotels of the town were 
alive. Every corridor on every floor were lined 
with cuts, and strangers doubled up in all the 
rooms. There was stir and bustle in every 
armory and at all the points where perfunctory 
preparations were being made for the grand 
ceremonial of the day. On every road leading 
to the city, late trains were run at night and 
extra trains put on early in the morning. 
The multitude at the City Hall seemed to 
spring up like magic. No one could tell 
when it began to gather. Major-General Win- 
field 8. Hancock, on a big bay horse, and in full 
regimentals, with a buff sash, and his arm bound 
with crape, was at the City Hall shortly before 
nine. Behind him came his cavalcade of aides, 
mainly in officers’ uniforms, with cocked 
beavers and dove-colored sashes, who moved 
toward the General in a crescent-shaped line. 
One among them, a big-bearded, big-bodied 
man, with twinkling eyes, and a face that re- 
solved itself into one great oval smile, rode out 
from among the others and grasped the Gen- 
eral’s hand. It was Fitzhugh Lee, the pride of 
the Virginia Democracy, the nephew of Robert 
E. Lee, and grand nephew of Light Horse 
Harry of 1776. He wore a dove-colored sash 
like the rest, but instead of a golden belt and 
blazing epaulets and a cocked hat, his dress was 
a business suit of brown and a slate-colored 
Derby hat. Presently General Hancock rode 
out of the park, with bis line of aides galloping 
after him, and every one knew that the march 
to Riverside had begun. After the General in 
command came the engineer corps, distinguised 
by the emblem of a castle on their guidons. 
First among them a band of bronzed artillery 
men riding on their pieces and clumsy big 
horses; then a detail in the sober uniform of 
the engineers, more thundering artillerymen, 
and the naval brigade. These last were drag- 
ing after them a few Gatling guns. The dis- 
tinctness with which the rattle of these could 
be heard made manifest the great silence of the 
dense crowds which lined the way. The marines 
looked and marched well, but exhibited the 
least artistically dressed officers ever seen in a 
military procession. Next to the tars in general 
interest was the Marine Band from Washington, 
a colossal orchestra, trained to preserve per- 
fect time and to produce the most delightful 
music. A few miautes before nine o'clock 
the 120 members of the Liederkranz §So- 
ciety, all dressed in black, had come 
up the white steps of the City Hall hke 
a& dark wave. When the topmost rank had 
reached the last step the entire body stopped, 
forming a pyramid, They sang first Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘Song of the Spirits Over the Water.” 
Then “The Pilgrims’ Chorus,” from “ Tann- 
hiuser,” and went quictly away. It was at 
tweaty-six minutes past nine that Mayor Grace 
led a distinguisned party of men in civilians’ 
dress, wearing sashes of fluted cambric, up 
the steps of the City Hall and ordered the great 
iron gates flung open before the soldier’s coffin, 
These citizens, upon whom five thousand pairs 
of eyes were instantly fixed, were the Rev. Dr, 
Newman and Bishop Harris, Methodist; Rabbi 
Browne, Hebrew ; Father McGlynn, Roman Cath- 
olic ; the Rev. Dr. Talbot W.Chambers, of the Col- 
legiate Dutch Church ; the Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Unitarian; the Rev. C. De W. Bridgman, Bap- 
tist; and the doctors who attended the dying 
General — Doctors Douglass and Sbrady, 
Doctor Sands, the surgical adviser, 
and Doctor Elliott, the microscopist. In- 
ttantly the undertaker lifted the coffin from 
its resting place under the canopy, and the 
Grand Army men took hold of the silver bars 
at ite sides, and, raising themselves, strode 
with it and with solemn tread down the 
steps, and placed it on the funeral car. 
At ten minutes to ten o'clock the hearse 





Moved out of the plage and into Broad- 





way. A mere touch, artistically inspired, had 
vastly improved the appearance of the huge 
funeral car. Some one, perceiving the slimness 
of its outlines and the spareness of its general 
effect, had bunched three small flags on the 
outer side of each corner pillar, first cloaking 
the flags in a sheet of gauzy black crape. It no 
longer reflected discredit upon the city. The 
Federal troops were far ahead when the body 
guard and its charge passed up the great artery 
of the city, the second division, consisting of 
militia and veteran organizations, falling into 
line ahead of it, and the Grand Army 
Posts and others coming along behind it. 
An instant after the hearse left the faint sound 
of the bells of old Trinity, and next the louder 
tones of those in old St. Paul’s floated out upon 
the air. The line of march was up Broadway 
to Fourteenth Street, Fifth Avenue to Fifty- 
seventh Street, to Broadway again and to the 
boulevard, to Seventy-second Street, to the end 
of Riverside Drive, and thus through the 
unfinished little park to the tomb. Broadway 
had been thoroughly cleaned and the marchers 
were not troubled with dust. As the procession 
moved up town it was viewed by nearly twenty 
miles of men, women, and children, standing 
shoulder to shoulder on either side of 
the nine-and-a-half-mile line of march. 
It is calculated that between 400,000 and a 
half a millon persons were in the double line 
through which the paraders passed and in the 
windows commanding a view of the procession. 
At Duane Street the catafalque made a long and 
painful stop. Just ahead of it were the car- 
riages containing the pall bearers. The inter- 
est of the crowd seemed to center on General 
Sherman and General Johnston in one carnage, 
and General Buekner and General Sheridan in 
another. General Sherman carried on an ani- 
mated conversation with General Johnston, 
General Sheridan and General Buckner were 
silent. Sheridan responded to the salute of 
some veteran in the crowd now and then, 
George W. Childs and Authony J. Drexel were 
in the succeeding coach, and Admirals Porter 
and Worden in the one following. Oliver Hoyt 
and George Jones and General Logan and Mr. 
Boutwell were in the last two carriages, The 
Twelfth infantry company was immediately be- 
hind the pallbearers’ carriages and the artillery 
battery followed. Then the members of Grant 
Post formed twelve files front immediately 
before the car. Some of the veterans bore 
small wreaths of evergreens in their hands, 
On either side of the funeral car stood the thir- 
teen members of the Grant Post, who had con- 
stituted the last guard at the City Hall. Direct- 
ly behind the car walked the ten members of the 
Wheeler Grand Army Post, who have attended 
the body from Mount McGregor. Six veteran 
officers of the Loyal Legion stood shoulder to 
shoulder behind the car, Mayor Grace and the 
members of the Board of Aldermen in their car- 
riages then followed. Between ten o’clock and 
one, at which time the President and the other 
dignitaries, whose headquarters were in the 
Fifth Avenue, joined the procession, the hotel 
was a center of curiosity to a large crowd of 
people unable to get nearer Broadway than the 
Twenty-third Street entrance, where stood sev- 
eral open carriages for the President and his 
friends, and two or three hundred other car- 
riages for other people and their friends. The 
President looked remarkably well, pulled his hat 
well down over his forehead, and wore a dark 
suit of broadcloth, the coat buttoned high in the 
breast. It was 10:30 before President Cleveland 
came out of the hotel, and took a seat on the 
right back seat of the barouche, with Secretary of 
State Bayard beside him. In the barouche with 
Vice-President Hendricks were Hughes East, 
his private secretary, Senator Biair, and Mr, 
De Pauw, of Indiana, a friend of the Vice-Presi- 
dent. Then foliowed the members of the Cabi- 
net, in five carriages; Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, United States Sena- 
tors, Congressional delegation, Governor Hill 
and staff, members of the New York Legislature, 
and ex-Presidents Hayes and Arthur, who rode 
together. Mr, Hayes sat on the mght of Mr. 
Arthur. The carriages that followed contained 
foreign Ministers, diplomatic officers, Governors 
of the various states, and other disiinguished 
personages, in the order arranged in the pro- 
gram. As soon as the funeral car had passed 
Twenty-third Street, the hour being 1 P.m., it 
was followed by the carriages containing the 
family and relatives of General Grant, im- 
mediate personal friends of the family, and Gen- 
Grant’s old staff officers. Next came repre- 
sentatives from Wheeler and Grant Posts, 
The Presidential and the other barouches and 
carriages with the distinguished persons and 
deiegations wheeled into the line from Twenty- 
third street. The United States Senators 
rode together in pairs. Far in advance 
of each brigade rode its commander, fol- 
lowed at the proper distance by his staff. 
Then came the colonel of each particular 
regiment, followed by his staff, and then the 
music. It was noticed with particular pleasure 
that the officers were, almost without exception, 
admirably mounted. The generat had particu- 
larly fine horses, The Colonel of the Seventh rode 
® splendid mount, General Molineux and his 





staff made as fine an appearance as any, their 
horses being of particularly handsome build 
and stylish action, One of the most interesting 
features was the appearance of the Old Guard, 
which wore the old time bear-skin cap, the old 
style white coat, and the old style blue trow- 
sers. They were preceded by a superb band 
playing “‘ Nearer My God to Thee.” The oldest 
military organization in the country is the Goy- 
ernor’s Foot Guard, of Hartford, Conn., which 
presented a unique and odd but interesting ap- 
pearance, as the men came along in their old 
style uniform, preceded by a particularly good 
band, The colored guards, it is pleasant to re- 
cord, looked well, marched well, and deserved 
well of their fellow-citizens. Very great inter- 
est was excited by the appearance of the South- 
ern troops, more especially the City Guard of At- 
lanta, the Virginia State Troop, and the Union 
Veteran Corps from the District of Columbia. 
The great length of the procession and the fre- 
quent breaks made its progress seem very 
tedious to the thousands of tired spectators. 
All along upper Fifth Avenue the delays were 
of constant occurrence. That part of the State 
militia immediately preceded by Major-General 
Shaler and staff reached the corner of Fifty- 
seventh Street and Fifth Avenue at 11:85 0’clock. 
Some obstructions further up the line caused a 
comparatively long delay at that point. When 
General Hancock led the great procession into 
the Riverside Drive and the horsemen of his 
staff reached the brow of the little slope at the 
end of Seventy-second Street a beautiful view 
was spread before them, One hundred feet be- 
low, the river sparkled in the sunlight, and roll- 
ing out between its lofty wooded banks was lost 
to sight at a turn in its course directly opposite 
the spot where the pavilions of Fort Lee gleamed 
white in a waste of green. Some of the regi- 
ments straggled somewhat as they came up 
Seventy-second Street and turned into the 
drive, and many were allowed to break ranks to 
rest themselves, before the fatigue of the cere- 
monies at the tomb. Many of the officers 
walked, leading their horses after them, and 
others put privates into the saddle, and 
stretched their own cramped legs by 
walking a mile or two along the dusty road, 
Soon the black-draped catafalque came into 
sight, and there was a reverential hush as it 
passed, surrounded by the guard of honor and 
followed by the carriages containing the pall- 
bearers and mourners. When President Cleve- 
land passed, only a few moments later, he was 
cheered heartily; but he paid no attention to 
the salutation. There was another break in the 
line after the catafalque and the almost inter- 
minable line of carriages had passed, and it was 
fifteen minutes before General Sickle’s carriage 
rolled by at the head of the veteran associations. 
The veterans marched by in spirited style. 
When the last company turned into Riverside 
Drive it was 8:45 o’clock. The Grand Army 
men lifted the coffin off of the funeral car and 
bore it up to the tomb, At tbe side of the coffin 
were the pall bearers, in front the clergymen 
and a few paces behind it the President. Gen- 
eral Sherman walked to the side of the 
cofin arm in arm with Gen. Joe John- 
ston, bending low to talk with him, and smiling 
as the ex-Confederate replied to his words, 
Dr. Douglas, the Rev. Dr. Newman and Bishop 
Harris, stood at the head of the coffin opposite 
the President and members of the Cabinet and 
General Hancock. On the right side Sherman, 
Sheridan and others. The Grand Army ritual 
was first read, and flowers and a wreath was 
laid on the tomb, while allin and around the 
park removed their hats. The Bishop’s voice 
could be heard by all in the crowd around the 
coffin, but by no others, At the conclusion a 


bugler blew the familiar call ‘lights out,” or 
taps, as it is called in thearmy. The effect was 
impressive. While the final proceedings at the 
vault were going on, the long gray and white 
line of the Seventh Regiment had, with an in- 
stantaneous motion turned its back upon 
the throng about the vault, and stood 
facing the great mass of people that 
had pressed close up from the river bank 
to its line. There was a simultaneous clicking 
of locks all along the regiment, and suddenly 
there rolled out a peal that sounded as though 
it had come from one gun. In this manner 
three volleys were discharged. Hardly had 
their echoes ceased tumbling back from the 
Bergen Hills, across the river, when the Twenty- 
second, stationed just to the north of the 
Seventh, followed with a volley that was hardly 
less in unison. The battery of artillery then 
fired a salute. A thousand men and women 
lingered around the tomb at 644 o’clock, when 
Undertaker Merritt unlocked and swung open 
the great iron and oaken doors to allow a work- 
man to seal the great solid steel outer case, 
which inclored the coffin and its cedar box. 
Seven men descended into the tomb, and by the 
light of flickering candles, held aloft by a boy, 
drove fifty-six bolts of steel into the front wall 
of the steel case, making it absolutely air tight 
and waterproof. Tne last bolt was driven at 
8 :48 o’clock, and then the case was fastened 
down in place upon the packing of ppltmbeco, 
inserted beneath it to prevent possible damage 
to the marble slabs py reason of the great 
weight of the steel case. The work was over at 
10 o'clock exactly, and at 10:05 o’clock Under- 
taker Merrit locked the great doors with a huge 
key, and handed it over to Police Cap- 
tain Beattie, Then the police formed in doub 
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AT REST. 


The last rites have been 
said, the last honors paid, the last journey 
taken, and General Grant is at rest. 


Ir is all over. 


His body is at rest. After months of 
suffering, patient, heroic suffering, it has 
met its mortal destiny and has with royal 
reverence been committed to the bosom of 
restful earth. The human eye will not look 
upon it again. Its tasks are done, its pains 
borne, and its rest won. The people loved 
him for what he was, and what he did, and 
they follow him to the tomb with the 
strongest tribute love and tears can give. 
His ashes will ever be guarded with the 
Nation’s jealous care, and a fitting monu- 
ment will mark the spot where the mortal 
part of our hero reposes. There he will be 
‘aft to his long rest. 

His character is at rest. No man ever 

n.ide name and fame for himself without 
receiving the poisoned shafts of malice, and 
detrection. General Grant was most bit- 
terly assailed. He who had saved the 
nation was denounced as a traitor, schem- 
ing to destroy the Republic and place the 
crown of Cesar’s power on his own head. 
To-day those who were most persistent in 
this silly, shameless assault, gladly honor 
his memory, as they could not honor it if 
they still believe their own charges. The 
calumny will never survive in history. 
The commander of a million of soldiers, 
the ruler of millions of people, he was stig- 
matized as a slave of his appetite, con- 
trollea by the curse of the cup. Of this 
charge not enough of truth will remain, 
when the true and the false are separated, 
to stain his name. The latest and mos 


distressing attack on his character, which 
would make it appear that he would be a 


willing accomplice of swindlers, will 
live only in malignant minds. The 
evidence does not support it, but 


does prove, and all the circumstances 
confirm it, that he himself was a victim. If 
the basal element of character had in him 
been as rotien as the attack assumed it to 
be, he would not have suffered 89 poig- 
nantly, he would not have made such sacri- 
fices to repair the mischief wrought. His 
was the manful struggle of an honest soul, 
who esteemed it more bitter than death to 
rest under suspicion. His character will 
ever stand firm against all these assaults; 
and its great virtues will increase its luster 
when impartial history shall have set them 
forth in their true light and relations. 
Brave, simple, magnanimous, honest, pure 
in thought, a lover of peace and of religion, 
warm-hearted, faithful and true to friends 
and family; he had those qualities which 
go to adorn heroes. 

His fame is at rest. It latter yeara there 
has been little disposition to rob him of his 
high honors in our history. As a general 
he has sometimes been culled a butcher, be- 
cause of his losses in his on-to-Richmond 
campaign; but no general cver had a 
stronger desire to save his men, and when 
he sacrificed them it was in obedience to a 
stern necessity, and in order to shorten the 
war and hasten He believed in 
prosecuting war with the utmost rigor and 
promptness, aud surely this is the most 
merciful policy. Asa soldier he has had 
no superior, if indeed, an equal in our his- 
tory. Asa servant of the people he stands 
with Washington and Lincoln, the third of 
a glorious triumvirete. Nor-will his ad- 
ministration as President suffer in com- 
parison with those of his predecessors. 
The Treaty of Washington would alone 
give glory to any President, and he has 
other claims as a civil ruler to the grateful 
acknowledgment of the country. 

He has left the country at rest. It was 
to him a great joy, a solace of his lust 
hours, that the reconciliation of North and 
South had become so complete. The 
bloody chasm which the end of the war 
left still open has been finally closed as we 
trust, and no one man has done more per- 
haps to bring about this happy event than 
General Grant, who has thus twice con- 
quered the South. Nothing could be 
more grateful to true patriots than the 
heartfelt tributes which come from 
all parts of the South to our hero, 
now in truth the national hero. When ex- 
Confederate generals and soldiers march 
side by side with the Grand Army of the 
Republic in the funeral procession; when 
two Southern generals are numbered 
among the pall-bearers, and when Southern 
hands drape the house in which General 
Lee surrendered to the victorious Union 
General at Appomattox, in mourning, we 
must conclude that the bitternesses and 
hates of the Rebellion are dead. 

And so the Nation has laid, with united 
grief, the illustrious dead at rest in the 
soil of Riverside Park. There let 


body sleep while his soul is at rest. 
xedaibianicies 


THE OBSEQUIES OF GENERAL 
GRANT. 


Tue hero-soldier was carried to his grave 
on Saturday last, in the most imposing 
procession formed on this continent since 
Columbus discovered it. Summer softened 
its flerce heat, cool breezes blew across the 
streets, and convenient clouds shaded the 
sun in the bright sky of the God-sent day. 
The ambulances with which every division 
was considerately eyuipped, and which, in 
the ordinary blaze of August, might have 
been filled with sunstruck sufferers on the 
long march, went by like empty cere- 
monies, and the whole array seemed more 
like some imposing act in the nation’s his. 
tory than the last in the drama of a 
hero's life. 

It is not easy to find a phrase to describe 
the great pageant. It was unlike anything 
ever done before in this world. Its pecu- 
liar features were not invented for it nor 
imposed on it by precedent nor by previous 
example, nor even by committee-men or the 
Grand Marshal in charge. The materials 
of which it was composed were those 
which in any civilized state would nat- 


peace, 


his 





urally be brought forward, but they were 





worked into order by some rule of freedom 
or spontaneous impulse which gave the 
fullest opportunity for the American charac- 
ter and the popular feeling to appear at 
every step. 

The necessity of conforming the whole 
procession to the conditions of so long and 
so trying a march, imposed a lim.tation 
upon it from the first, and excluded so 
many elements of American life as to 
put the attempt to make it in any sense a 
thoroughly representative procession out 
of the question. 

On the whole it was better as it was. 
The long march through the city gave an 
enormous extension to the line of view, di- 
minished the pressure on the procession at 
any given point, and made it comparatively 
easy both for it to move with freedom, and for 
the hundreds of thousands who had come 
to the city to see it, todo so to their full 
satisfaction. The long march had a con- 
trolling effect on the composition of the 
procession, both in keeping out of it much 
that otherwise sbould have been in it, 
and in imposing on it the very great pre- 
ponderance of the military element. 

The same necessity restricted the civic por- 
tion of the procession to a representation of 
the heads of government in the various 
deparments of Federal, State, and Munici- 
pal authority, together with some rather 
miscellaneous local organizations who came 
forward of their own accord, and by so 
doing relieved the civic portion of the pro- 
cession from the appearance of being, as 
compared with the military, the leas free 
and popular half. 

This military preponderance was not to 
be regretted. So large a citizen element 
enters into composition of our state forces 
as to give them, like the National Guard 
of France, a highly popular character. 
They spring so directly from the people 
and carry so much more of the citizen than 
of the soldier with them, as to be, on the 
whole, the very best and most appropriate 
class to fullow the great soldier citizen to 
his grave. 

Their bearivg was in general, most 
dignified. The companies of regulars and 
marines who led off the pageant moved 
with that firm and soldierly step which has 
always distinguished the regulars of the 
the American army and navy. 

The Massachusetts 1st moved by in full 
companies, with all the equipments of a 
regiment in the field, with the regimental 
colors cased, carried in front, and the men 
marching with arms reversed and with the 
ease, steadiness, and sun-browned look 
of veterans. 

The New York force was naturally the 
fullest of all. Next came New Jersey, 
whose men passed by in martial array, and 
splendid train. From Connecticut came 
the gallant regiment which General Terry 
led at the first Bull Run, and held to- 
gether unbroken and unsbaken in the dis- 
astrous rout. 

It may have been fancy, but to our eye 
there was a lofty pride and freedom in the 
step of the five companies from Virginia, 
Georgia and the South, which carried a 
thrill through the crowds among whom 
they advanced, and made it hard for them 
not to raise their applause above the pro- 
prieties of the occasion. 

Nothing in the whole march was more 
impressive than the appearance of these 
men, who came not as prisoners of war, 
not even as vanquished in war, but as 
proud citizens of a free state following 
their own will, and by their presence 
effacing from the pageant the character of a 
political or a local demonstration, and 
making it far more the declaration of 
present and future national unity than the 
apotheosis of a great struggle. 

If anything more was needed to declare 
the real character aud meaning of the 
demonstration, it was when General Johns- 
ton rode by with General Sherman and fol- 
lowed by General Buckner among the 
bearers. 

It was impossible to look without emo- 
tion on the long lines of marching veterans. 
Less brilliant in array, they were a whole- 
some reminder of the price of liberty and 
law. 

The general appearance of the procession 
was in dignified harmony with the occa- 
sion. That it should lack something in 
solemnity as compared, for example, with 





the ceremonies attending the reception of 
the funeral cortége on its arrival in the 
city, wasto be expected. It is not within 
the limi‘s of the possible to compose a popu- 
lar procession six miles long to the tixed 
aspect of mourners, and keep them so in 
the open street with a million people 
crowding on them during six hours of rapid 
marching. 

But there was more than one thought 
in the people’s heart and more than one 
emotion. There was enough recognition 
of the nation’s loss to impose silence on 
the vast crowds and to give ‘a general 
seriousness to the whole pageant. 

The columns moved by at a pace too 
quick forthe solemnity of a funeral march. 
Some of the military companies and 
even some. whole regiments, carried their 
arms at port and not reversed in military 
order. The bands mingled their dirges 
with more than an occasional quick step. 
Some enlivened the scene with ‘‘ Marching 
through Georgia”; some gave it a religious 
tone by playing ‘‘ Nearer My God to Thee.” 
Others gave us the tune played during 
the War at so many a young hero’s 
grave: ‘* How firm a foundation.” Several 
times in the march the fife and drum 
corps took up a familiar revival melody. 
The New Jeisey division was ushered 
into view by a gay troop who did their best 
to relieve any depression that the death of 
the hero had left on the popular spirits. 

All this made but little impression on 
the ceremony as a whole, and is mentioned 
ovly to give proof and point to the asser- 
tion that there was more to the pageant of 
last Saturday than the funeral of a hero. 

It was a national demonstration. It was 
not so much the commemoration of the 
past as the inauguration of the future. The 
monument that is to rise over the hero 
grave at Riverside Park, will not be so 
much a memorial as an inaugural. We 
shali honor our hero more by perfecting 
the peace he fought for than by perpetuat- 
ing the memory of the war he detested. 


NO UNIFORM. 


Ir is said that in preparing for the fun- 
eral, Grant’s family found that he did bot 
possess a single uniform among his effects 
that he could be buried in. His last uni- 
form was ordered just two days before he 
started for his trip around the world, it 
not having occurred to him that one would 
be necessary. 

This not only illustrates the utter simplic- 
ity of his character, but that lack of self- 
consciousness, that aversion to self-display, 
which is, we think, an element of the Anglo- 
Saxon character. He was willing and glad 
to do work, but unwilling to make a show 
of it. It is said that Fremont’s Frenchiness 
of hedgings and trappings about his head- 
quarters, was very offensive to General 
Grant. It is notorious that when in ser- 
vice he made his rank as inconspicuous and 
himself as accessible as possible. 

This is not a personal nor even a national 
trait. It is as true of the Englishman as of 
the American. Men of both nations, that 
is, men of dignity, worth, and achievement, 
understand perhaps better that any other 
people, the worth of being and the worth- 
lessness of appearing. They hate to put 
themselves on a pedestal for exhibition. It 
has been remarked in Egypt that the heroes 
of the Sfidan war, having returned to 
Cairo on their way back to England from 
that most wonderful and valiant battle of 
Abu Klea, uppeared indistinguishable trom 
the ordinary citizen, that the English 
walked through the bazars and streets of 
Cairo so quietly and modestly that they 
might have been thought the protected and 
not the protectors. The French love of 
show and display, the strut and the 
swagger, are instantly condemned by Anglo- 
Saxon sense as an offense against modesty 
and good breeding. 

This is the old Socratic antinomy of be- 
ing and seeming, the one worthy, the other 
base, the one true, the other a lie, which the 
wisest of the Greeks, and after him his dis- 
ciple Plato, were never tired of enforcing. 
The basis of this Greek and Anglo-Saxon 
virtue (we never hear that the Greeks wore 
uniforms and epaulettes) lies in simplicity 
of character, which is concerned with the 
good work it has te do, and has not taste 
or leisure to pose for admiration. 
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NOTES ON THE FUNERAL OF 
GENERAL GRANT. 


For these Notes we are indebted to the 
friendliness of the Rev. Robert West, edi- 
tor of The Advance, who writes us: 

1 went to the parlors of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel Saturday morning, at eight o’clock, 
August 8th, to meet the other officiating 
clergymen who were invited to represent 
their several denominations at the great 
funeral. 

The ministers referred to, were the Rev. 
Dr. Newman and Bishop Harris, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Rev. Dr. 
Field, of the Hvangelist, representing the 
Presbyterian; the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church; the 
Rev. Robert Collyer, of the Unitarian 
Church; Rabbi Browne, of the Jewish Syn- 
agogue, and the writer. 

Father De Shon, who was a classmate of 
General Grant’s at West Point, and left the 
Army for the Church, was chosen to rep- 
resent the Roman Catholic, but being ab- 
sent, Father McGinnis took his place. 

We were asked to meet the pall-bearers 
in parlor 39. In that room I found 
Generals Sherman and Sheridan holding an 
animated conversation with Generals Joe 
Johnston and Buckner, of the late Confed- 
erate army. 

General Sherman introduced me to Gen- 
eral Johnston with the remark : 

‘*You see we soldiers are setting the 
clergy a good example. We fought it all 
out and quit good friends.” 

Then slapping the Confederate General, 
his late opponent, on the shoulder, he said: 

‘* Now Johnston, isn’t that a fact? We 
buried the hatchet, didn’t we?” 

General Sherman was dressed in full uni- 
form, and with close cut gray beard all over 
his face, was the picture of grim-visaged war 
itself, till he spoke. His tones and manner 
were those of a great kind-hearted boy who 
had been compelled to whip a schoolmate 
und was rather sorry for it. 

General Johnston was dressed in black 
broadcloth and looked weary, having trav- 
eled over 3,500 miles from the north Pacific 
coast to respond to the invitation to be 
one of the pall-bearers. General Sherman’s 
good humor was infectious, and General 
Johnston replied: ‘* Yes, and I'll tell you 
another thing. In thirty days after the War 
was over General Sherman was as popular 
in the South as any Confederate General, 
and the two sections of our couniry will 
some day know how much t hey owe tothe 
magnanimous spirit of General Grant, God 
bless his memory, and to General William 
Tecumseh Sherman.” 

Then the two spoke most reverently of 
the dead hero, and a tear moistened the 
eye of Sherman while Johnston’s lip quiv- 
ered and his voice faltered. All this time 
a little solid man, dressed in the full uni- 
form of a general, was running in and out, 
looking at his watch while he asked for 
various names. His hair was cropped 
close, and he wore a stiff moustache and 
small goatee. He seemed as hard andsolid 
as a time-stained ivory ball. 

General Sherman stopped him. ‘‘ This 
is General Sheridan.” 

As the latter took my hand he looked up 
and two twinkling black eyes full of inten- 
sity and good humor met mine. He said: 

‘* You must meet General Buckner,” and 
he introduced me to the famous Confeder- 
ate who surrendered to General Grant at 
Fort Donelson. 

General Buckner is a tall, fine looking 
man,with a large, kindly eye. His hair and 
moustache are white with time,but his step 
is firm and his movements quick. He was 
dressed in a dark suit. He was aclassmate 
of General Grant, and spoke most freely of 
their warm friendship. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘General Grant will 
continue to grow in the estimation of the 
people. It took a long time for his true 
character to be uuderstood by the public. 
We of the South are real mourners to-day. 
We loved him.” And the great-hearted 
Southerner who, when General Grant was 
in sore financial need, sent his check for 
$10,000, and did his best to keep the matter 
from the public, and was grieved because 
his hero friend could not accept the money 
either as a gift or loan, this Southern 
General, whose sword had been broken by 
General Grant, could not keep back the 
tears as he spoke of his dead friend. 





The pall-bearers and clergy were each 
decorated with a broad white sash, trimmed 
in black. When the official whose duty it 
was to perform this service came to Gen- 
eral Sherman, the bluff old soldier said: 
‘No, sir; General Sheridan and I are sol- 
diers,” and he pointed to the gold lace and 
broad sash of gold across his breast, ‘* put 
those things on Senators Logan and John- 
ston, and the rest of ’em; but count us out.” 
And he carried his point. The pall-bearers 
and clergy, with the physicians, left the 
hotel in their carriages for the City Hall at 
8:20 a.m. At that hour the streets were 
blocked with people, and the police had to 
guard the way. Each carriage contained 
two persons. Generals Sheridan and Buck- 
ner rode together, while following the phy- 
sicians were the pall-bearers, in the follow- 
ing order: First carriage, Gen. W. T. 
Sherman. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston; sec- 
ond carriage, Lieut.-Gen. P. H. Sheridan 
and Gen. Simon B. Buckner; third car- 
riage, Admiral David D. Porter and Vice- 
Admiral] 8. C. Rowan; fourth carriage, ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury, George 8. Bout- 
well and Gen. John A. Logan; fifth car- 
siage, George W. Childs and George Jones; 
sixth carriage, Oliver Hoyt and A. J. 
Drexel. 

The physicians, Drs. Douglas and Sands 
followed the clergy. 

Of that long weary march I will not speak 
particularly. We were nearly nine hours 
in the carriages before we alighted at the 
tomb in Riverside Park, overlooking the 
Hudson. 

The ‘‘ military precision,” of which we 
heard so much, did not impress us favor- 
ably. The head of the column under Gen- 
eral Hancock, marched away out of sight 
of the procession, which was led by tbe 
Clergy. This was a most stupid perform- 
ance. It left the carriages and the clergy- 
men to the mercy of hundreds of thousands 
who not only filled the windows and side- 
walks, but packed themselves in a solid 
mss clear across the street. 

From Forty-second Street to the Boule- 
vard, the police had to push the people 
back, and threaten them with the club, 
while we crowded our way along inch by 
inch. Meanwhile, the gallant generals who 
were supposed to open the way for us, 
were at the tomb with their thousands of 
soldiers drawn up in line, where they 
waited in the hot sun abcut two hours for 
our arrival. 

At the tomb the services were simple, 
touching, and very brief; the ritual of the 
Grand Army and that of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church both being read, together 
with the usual prayer, all inside of forty 
minutes. The pall-bearers stood on either 
side of the casket, President Cleveland and 
his Cabinet with Vice-President Hendricks 
at the foot, while the clergy took their 
position at the head. Between President 
Cleveland and the casket were the family 
mourners, 

A word as to the Rev. Dr. Newman. 
He has, I am sure, been most unjustly 
criticised by the press. He has not been 
officious. I happen to know that, so far 
from thrusting himself forward in the case, 
he delayed coming to New York from Cali- 
fornia till urgent letters and telegrams 
from the Grant family and the late General 
himself, almost forced him to come. He 
was General Grant’s most trusted friend 
outside of the family, and he bas been 
faithful to the trust. His position has been 
a most tryiag one. fe may not always 
have done or said the wisest thing. Who 
has? <A fierce light was about and over 
him. His friendly relations with the at- 
tendant physicians were never broken, and 
his warm place in the affection of the 
family of the great hero is unchanged. 
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CHRISTIAN ASSURANCE. 


OCuristiAN assurance is the intelligent 
persuasion of the believer, wrought in mind 
and heart by the word and Spirit of God; 
of his acceptance in the beloved, as a child 
of God. Whether it is the privilege of the 
Christian to have the ‘‘ full assurance of 
faith,” as it is sometimes called, has been 
discussed by Christians for centuries. 
Fifty years ago and more, it was the habit 
of most of our preachers and religious 
teachers to denounce ‘‘ assurance” as pre- 
sumption; and the best Christians had 
trained themselves to express their spiritual! 








expectations by speaking of them as the 
‘‘indulgence of a hope.” Men and women 
who had walked with God as did Enoch, 
and whose faces shone with the preseuce 
of the Spirit, as did those of Moses and 
Stephen, had been taught and trained that 
it was not possible to kaow certainly that 
they were saved until they were safely in 
Heaven. Assurance was called presump- 
tion; and’ anyone claiming or declaring 
that he was a child of God, was looked upon 
with suspicion. In reply to the question: 
‘*Are you a Christian, or a child of God?” 
it would have been thought to be going be- 
yond proper humility to answer otherwise 
than by saying, “I indulge a hope that I 
am,” or ‘*I venture to trust by the grace of 
God that I will be saved.” To-day we 
have not a few loud-talking Christians who 
seem to think that the sum and substance 
of Christianity is to go about boasting of 
their acceptance with God, and talking of 
the familiar intercourse which they main 
tain with God. One would think to hear 
them talk, that in the daily communica- 
tions they have with God, the Bible is 
quite a worn out and unnecessary book to 
them. Of thetwo types we woul prefer 
the former, though happily we are not 
shut up to either. It is sinful to presume 
upon any real or fancied experiences which 
one may have had or bein present posses- 
sion of, and it is likewise dishonoring to 
God to presume to doubt where he has 
given us a ‘sure word” of promise. 


In our mind there is no question as to 
the fact that ‘‘ assurance” or the certainty 
of one’s acceptance with God through Jesus 
Christ is the privilege of believers, and 
not alone the old and well-grown saints who 
have nearly finished their pilgrimage, but 
of the youngest of the disciples, Our 
smallest child is as well assured of its re- 
lation to us asachild as our eldest. It is 
not a question of age or time, but one of 
fact. That the Bible disciples had assur- 
ance there can be no doubt. David, while 
he was oft in deep spiritual distress and 
many times greatly cast down, neverseems 
to have lost assurance that he was the 
child of God; indeed, it was this assur- 
ance which almost always helped him out 
of the “holes” into which he had fallen. 
The sweetness of the twenty-third Psalm 
would have never come to us if he had 
sung it as some of God’s people would bave 
us to sing it. *‘J hope the Lord is my 
shepherd; / hope 1 shall not want.” Or 
‘* somtimes I think that the Lord is my 
shepherd, but I would not venture to be 
sure of it.” No; the firm and beautiful 
assurance which this Psalm breathes is one 
of its chief comforts. ‘*The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want.” Job had as- 
surance when he said: ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” This was his confession 
of faith and the declaration of his assur- 
ance. Paul had assurance when he seid 
‘We know that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle be dissolved, we have a 
building of God, an house not made by 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” ‘* There- 
fore we are always confident, knowing 
that whilst we are at home in the body we 
are absent from the Lord.” This he re- 
peats: ‘‘ We are confident, I say.” And 
again ‘‘I know whom I have trusted and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed to his hand against 
that day.” John had assurance when he 
said: ‘It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be, but we know that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him, for we shall 
sec him as he is.” And again: ‘‘ We have 
believed and known. the love that 
God hath for us.” ‘*We know that 
we have passed from death unto life.” 
But the matter of assurance as a privilege 
to be entered into by every believer does 
not depend upon the citation of a few texts, 
It is the teaching of the whole Scriptures, 
and ought to be the experience of every 
believer. 

It is scarcely credible that God would 
send his Son into the world to redeem us, 
and his Spirit to regenerate us, and his 
Word to instruct us, and at the same time 
leave the question of our relation to him in 
doubt and uncertainty. Surely, when he 
called Abraham, and made a covenant with 
him, saying: ‘‘ Surely blessing I will bless 
thee; and multiplying [ will multiply thee,” 
he did not design that Abraham should go 
through this world not daring to do more 


me — 
than ‘‘ indulge a hope” that God had called 
him and had given him an inheritance. 
‘*Wherein God, willing more abundantly 
to show unto the heirs of promise (all be. 
lievers) the immutability of his counsel, 
confirmed it by an oath; that by two im. 
mutable things in which it was impossible 
for God to lie, we might have strong con. 
solation, who have fled for refuge to Jay 
hold on the hope set before us; which 
hope we have as an anchor to the soul, 
both sure and steadfast.” Here we are 
taught clearly that assurance is the express 
will of God for us, and that that assur. 
ance rests upon his Word and oath, 
Therefore did John conclude his gospel 
with “ these are written that ye might be. 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing ye might have life 
through his name.” ‘ Verily, verily, I suy 
unto you, He that heareth my word, and 
believeth him that sent me, hath everlast- 
ing life, and shall not come into condemna. 
tion; but is passed from death unto life,” 
Now all these Scriptures and a thousand 
others breathe assurance to the believer. 

But let it be remembered that assurance 
does not depend on frames cf mind or feel- 
ing of any kind. The title to our home 
does not depend upon the fact that we live 
in it, or feel comfortable and happy in it, 
but upon the deed or will by which we 
came into possession of it. The believer's 
assurance rests upon the finished and ac- 
cepted work of Jesus Christ and the cove- 
nant word and oath of God. For any one 
who has accepted Christ and the gift of 
eternal life in him, not to have assurance 
is to doubt God’s word, and ‘‘ make God a 
liar, because he bath not believed the 
record that God gave of his Son.” ‘These 
things have I written unto you that ye 
may know that ye have eternal life, even 
unto you that believe on the name of the 
Son of God.” I John v, 9—18. 

mde res A ae cb 
TO AN AMBITIOUS YOUNG PHIL- 
OLOGIST. 


A YOUNG man’s question comes to us for 
answer. He says: 

“T want to learn modern Greek, Russian, Ara- 
bic, and the languages of the Turkish Empire, 
so as to be able to speak them fluently, Now 
where is the ripest field of original research to 
the ambitious young pbilologist? Is it in San- 
scrit, or Arabic, in Persia, in Greece, or among 
the motley people of the Sick Man’s Empire,” 
An ambitious young philologist,indeed,and 
possibly not quite well informed as to what 
he thinks he wants. Modern Greek he 
may well want to learn to speak, and 
Arabic of course. But some of his other 
languages would seem to indicate one who 
was after a commercial rather than a 
philological object. For the philologist 
it may be well to learn Russian, if 
one has time, or the languages of the 
Turkisi Empire, though he must be very 
ambitious to be determined to perfect him- 
self in Armenian and Kurdish, valuable 
as the knowledge of those languages is to a 
specialist; but they are hardly worth the 
immediate attention of our enquirer. 

In answering these questions, we assume 
first, that our friend can talk as well as read 
French and German. If not, he should 
spend at least one year in Paris, and an. 
other at Berlin or Leipzig. While studying 
those oriental languages which he selects, 
a knowledge of Italian would also be de- 
sirable, but not essential. A good knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin he is also assumed 
to possess, very likely erroneously, how- 
ever, a8 there is so little instruction in our 
colleges which gives proficiency in these 
tongues, both of which ought to be taught 
more as living languages. 

The field of philology is a very wide one, 
and ourfriend must choose a defined por- 
tion of it. The future of our country in 
Sanscrit studies is assured, thanks to Pro- 
fessor Whitney’s generation of labor, and 
to Professors Avery, Lanman, Edgren, and 
half a dozen younger men who could be 
mentioned. No better iustruction can be ob- 
tained anywhere than in America; and 
Whitney’s Grammar is acknowledged to 
form an epoch in the grammatical study of 
the language. Of course it would be well 
for our young student afterward to study: 
in Germany, and if possible, spend a year 
or more in India. = : 

The allied field of Persian study is one ~ 
less cultivated. Indeed, we do notremem- — 
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Luquiens, of Boston, who is a proficient in 
the language of the Zend Anesta, and in 
the literature of Persia. The field is an 
extremely inviting one. Noone can read 
the précis of the course of Persian history, 
literature, and religion, given in Darmes- 
tetter’s just published inaugural lecture of 
hia course, without an enthusiastic desire 
to enter this very large and very fascinat- 
ing field of study. Hardly any other phi- 
lological study requires so broad a knowl- 
edge of its votary, for he must know not 
only the Persian language, old and new, 
whether of the Achwmenian inscriptions, 
or the Zend, or the more modern dialect of 
Hafiz; but he must also know Arabic and 
Turkish thorougbly, thus commanding 
these representatives of three most widely 
separated fam'lies of languages, and must 
pursue a similarly wide study of diverse 
religions. 

But perhaps the Shemitic family of lan- 
guages opens the most attractive field, just 
now, for philological study. It is a com- 
pact family, some of the members of which 
are hardly more than separate dialects, and 
all are closely allied It is not above the 
reasonable ambition of a clever young man 
to master the whole field sufficiently for the 
purposes of comparative. philology; and 
what an ambition that is, when we remem- 
ber that no comparative grammar of these 
languages has yet been written. Our 
young friend, if he has the talent for it, 
must first learn Hebrew thoroughly. He 
must be perfectly familiar with the Hebrew 
of the Bible, and later, must read largely 
of Rabbinic under Jewish teachers, and 
should learn to use the language freely. 
Then Arabic must be mastered, as a lan- 
guage of speech. This will require a resi- 
dence preferably in Beirat, where a Fellow 
of Harvard and an appointed Professor of 
Hebrew in De Pauw University have been 
studying Arabic the past year; or io Cairo, 
or Mardin, or Baghdad. In all of these 
places, unless it be Baghdad, one can find 
intelligent associates of scholarly tastes. 
Oniro would be the place especially for one 
studying also Egyptology; Beirdt will pro- 
vide a better access to books and teachers 
and society; Mardin would introduce one 
also to Syriac, and Baghdad to Rabbinic 
studies and Babylonian archeology. Then 
Syriac must be carefully studied, and it 
would be well to add to it the modern 
Syriac of the Nestorian region, or of the 
Tar Abdin. For the former the center is 
Urmia (Ooroomiah) in Persia, and the 
latter is accessible with its monasteries, 
rich in old manuscripts, from Mardin, 
Then comes the Assyrian, although that is a 
large enough field alone—as, indeed, is 
Arabic or Syriac—for we are sure to have 
new material for translation, and study 
constartly coming forward, for the next 
century at least. Indeed, the Wolfe Exhi- 
bition brought home inscriptions enough to 
keep a man busy for ayear or two working 
them up. But the general Shemitic phi- 
lologist must have a good knowledge of 
Assyrian. The other Shemitic languages, 
such as Phenician and Palmyrene, have a 
small epigraphic literature, and can be 
learned in a few weeks. For this line of 
stuly the field is yet open, but is being 
rapidly occupied by students. Assyrian is 
now taught by Professors Lyon, Haupt, 
Brown, and others, and their classes are 
as large as those in Berlin or Leipzig. 
Arabic, as a specialty, has one or two 
students, but hardly one that can be called 
a master of it. The field cries for men. 
Scarce a Syriac scholar can we recall but 
Professors Hall and Toy. 


Then there is the most inviting, and 
utterly unoccupied field of Egyptology. 
Woy is it that America does not, so far as 
we know, possess one single student of the 
hieroglyphics ? What could be more fas- 
cinating than this study? It isa matter for 
shame that we have done absolutely noth- 
ing here, and that too when new discoveries 
are making all the time, much faster than 
they can be worked up by the eight or ten 
men who have the requisite scholarship. 
Our young ambitious friend will need for 
this study his Arabic and Coptic, and will 
have to go to France or Germany for in- 
struction. 

Our answer has been brief, imperfect and 
only suggestive. We wish it might inspire 
some others beside the young man to whom 
we have replied, ; 





REPUDIATION AND STATE SOV- 
EREIGNTY. 


In the platform adotped by the Demo- 
crats of Virginia at their recent state con- 
vention, we find the following declaration: 


‘The question of the State debt has ceased to 
be one of dollars and cents. It has become one 
of state sovereignty. The question is, whether 
the state of Virginia shall be arraigned before 
the Federal Courts, controlled by Republican 
judges, adjudicating upon the sovereign rights 
of a statein the interest of bondholders, in de- 
fiance of one of the plainest provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. We appeal upon this 
question to all men, irrespective of party, and 
invite them to unite with us in defending the 
imperilled rights of the Commonwealth.” 





This language was used by the repudia- 
ting Democrats of Virginia with direct 
reference to the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
Virginia Coupon cases. Either these Dem- 
ocrate wantonly and willfully mis-stated 
‘* the question” at issue, or they were stu- 
pidly ignorant of the essential elements in- 
volved in this question. What are the 
facts? The legislature of Virginia, in 1871, 
passed a law for funding two-thirds of the 
then existing state debt; and under the 
provisions of this law about $30,000,000 of 
this debt were funded into about $20,000,- 
000 of new bonds. The law declared that 
the coupons annexed to these new bonds 
shall be ‘‘ receivable at and after maturity 
for all taxes, debts, dues, and demands due 
the state.” The Supreme Court of Appeals 
of Virginia and also the Supreme Court of 
the United States, have decided that the 
bonds issued under the Funding Act of 
1871, and accepted by the creditors of the 
state in exchange for old bonds held by 
them, constitute a contract between the 
state and these creditors and all subsequent 
holders of these new bonds and the coupons 
thereof. 

The legislature of Virginia, in 1882, 
passed a law which declared that the tax 
collectors of the state ‘‘shall receive, in 
discharge of the taxes, license taxes, and 
other dues, gold, silver, United States 
Treasury notes, National bank currency, 
and nothing else.” The Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the Virginia Coupon 
Cases, held this law to be unconstitutional, 
and of no force or validity, because it is in 
conflict with the Funding Act of 1871 and 
the contract made under it, and also in 
conflict with the provision of the Constitu- 
tion, which declares that no state shall 
pass any law “impairing the obligation of 
contracts." The Court, in these cases, 
also decided that a suit brought by a tax- 
payer against a tax collector who, having 
refused to receive the tax-receivable cou- 
pons in payment of taxes, proceeds to seize 
and sell the tax-payer’s property in enforc- 
ing the payment of taxes, is simply a suit 
against the tax-collector, as a wrong-doer 
acting without authority of law, and nota 
suit against the State of Virginia within 
the meaning of the Eleventh Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. Such a suit, 
as the Court held, does not act upon or 
against the reserved sovereignty of the 
state at all, and does act upon and against 
a state officer who, in violation of the Con- 
stitution, and therefore without any legal 
authority, either has committed a trespass 
upon the tax-payer’s rigbts, or is about to 
do so, by the seizure and sale of his prop. 
erty, and who, in the one case, may be 
held responsible to the tax-payer for dam- 
ages, aud in the other may be restrained 
from the trespass by an injunction, upon a 
proper suit before a Federal court having 
jurisdiction of the matter and the parties. 

Such, in brief, are the facts, and such 
is the substance of the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Virginia, under the Funding Act of 1871, 
entered into a lawful contract with the hold- 
ders uf the bonds issued in pursuance of 
the act, and the Supreme Court sim- 
ply holds that, under the Federal Consti- 
tuuon any subsequent law enacted by the 
legislature of Virginia which impairs the 
obligation of this contract, is not law at 
all, and can afford no protection to a tax- 
collector who, in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the contract 
rights of the tax-payer, proceeds to enforce 
it. Such tex-collector isa trespasser, be- 
cause acting without authority of any valid 
law, and may be sued accordingly by any 





party who is aggrieved by his acts. So 
says the supreme tribunal of the land, and 
in the light of this decision and the rea- 
sons therefor, it is stupid nonsense for 
the Democrats of Virginia to be prating 
about ‘* state sovereignty” as involved in 
‘* the question of the state debt.” 

lt is true that since the adoption of the 
eleventh Amendment, no suit in law or 
equity can in any Federal court, be brought 
against a state by a citizen of another state 
or of any foreign state, and yet it is equally 
true that no state can pass any law ‘* im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts,” and 
that the Federal courts, with the proper 
parties before them, have full power 
to apply and enfotce this provisivn, as has 
been done by Judge Bond, in Virginia and 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
its recent decision. There is no valia state 
sovereignty against the Constitution of the 
United States, and none against that pro- 
vision of this Constitution which forbids 
the state to pass laws impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts. State laws having 
this character are simply a dead letter, and 
in legal effect have no existence at all, and 
hence, furnish no protection to these who 
act under them. ‘State sovereignty” can- 
not make them valid, since this sovereign- 
ty is subordinate to, and limited by, ‘‘ the 
supreme law of the land.” 

The plain truth is, that Virginia has em- 
barked in a deliberate and persistent at- 
tempt to cheat her creditors, contrary to 
her contract and contrary to an express 
prohibition of the Constitution of the 
United States. The Democrats of that 
state in their platform, make themselves 
parties to this rascality, and then seek to 
cover up the iniquity under the disguise 
of ‘‘ state sovereignty,” and in this respect 
are just as bad as the Mahoncites. The real 
question before the people of that state is 
not one of ‘‘state sovereignty,” but of 
ordinary commercial honesty, and we are 
sorry to say that Virginia, as represented 
by her political parties and her public men, 
to-day presents no other character than 
that of a thoroughly dishonest and kuavjsh 
state. She shows no disposition to retrace 
her steps and correct her wrongs. 


Editorial Aotes, 


Ir will be very easy to criticise the funeral 
address of Dr. Newman, which we print this 
week. We do not print it because we think it 
all in the best of taste. Indeed, we print a 
great many articles whose sentiments or whose 
taste fails to meet our approval. Some sen- 
tences are pitched on an cxtravagant key. To 
the question ‘‘ Where in all the annals of the 
Church shall we find a dying hour so full of 
divine repose?” the answer is, Un every page. 
Divine repose is a very frequent condition of 
Christian death, and we have all seenit. But 
it is of much value to have the testimony of one 
who knew Grant more intimately than any other 
one outside of his family and perhaps a few 
military friends. Doubtless the general esti- 
mate he gives of Grant is correct, baring ex- 
travagant expressions, and the extracts he gives 
for the first time of General Grant’s notes 
pencilled in his sickness, are of much interest. 
We have seen Dr. Newman charged with profan- 
ity when speaking of Grant’s false friends, for 
saying that even Christ had his Judas, To our 
mind there is nothing profane about it. The 
statement is not only correct, but pertinent and 
proper. 


GENERAL Grant had his failings. He was 
an inveterate and inordinate smoker. We 
suppose that his cancerous disease was the re- 
sult of the use of tobacco. It is a poisonous 
weed, infecting the whole system, and very often 
deadly from its eftects on the heart or on the 
mucvuus membrane. Perhaps the only palhation 
for this bad habit was that it was to him a pro- 
tection against the worse appetite for alcoholic 
liquor, 10 which he was 1n his early life addicted, 
and against which he had to guard himself care- 
fully. Against this habit, in his early service 
in the Rebellion, be gained one of his great vic- 
tories, and the stories maliciously circulated as 
to his being intoxicated on duty are now ad- 
mitted to be false. Abraham Lincoln did not 
believe them, if we may judge from his reply to 
an unco temperance man who appealed to him to 
remove Grant from his Western command be- 
cause he drank whiskey. The President's answer 
was: ‘Please find out what brand it is that he 
drinks, and I will send a keg to my other gen- 
erals.” In the campaign which stretched from 
Shiloh on, General Rawlins had controlled the 
headquarters mess and made it thoroughly total 
abstinence, so that an officer visiting General 
Grant’s headquarters found it impussible to ob- 
tain any liquor there, ers 














We are not a bit sorry to see the Congres- 
sional Committee at work spying out abuses; 
and they certainly seem to have had some suc- 
cess in their investigation of the Coast Survey. 
Professor Hilgard seems to be convicted of 
gross intemperance and incompetence, and it 
would appear that he must have been carried 
along, as a burden, by his more competent and 
faithful assistants. Some of the other charges 
are of little account, but this is one of cardinal 
importance, and it is strange that, with such a 
character, Professor Hilgard could have been 
kept so long in so responsible a post. We are 
glad to see that Professor Boutelle, removed 
with Professor Hilgard and others, has been re- 
instated, under pretty warm protesis against his 
removal by scientific men in New England aud 
elsewhere. We are not impressed with the full 
competence of the committee to express an 
opinion on some of the scientific work done by 
the Coast Survey. They report that, *‘ fcr sev- 
eral years, beginuing in 1873, C. 8. Peirce, as- 
sistant, has been making experimental] re- 
searches with pendulums without restriction or 
limitation as to times or placer. Since 1879 ex- 
penditures on account of those experiments, 
aside from salaries of chiefs and assistants, 
amounted to about $31,000, and the value of 
these experiments to the bureau has been mea- 
ger.” Certainly that amount is a small one for 
what is a very important investigation, and one 
which it is the business of this Survey to make, 
as the varying time of a pendulum-beat guides 
us as to the varying length of a degree of lati- 
tude, not to speak of other less immediately 
practical advantages of this sort of investiya- 
tion. 





Economy can be made a laughing stock by 
being niggardly and shortsighted. There is a 
congressional committee goiny over the Indian 
reservations, and Judge Holman, the Treasury 
bull-dog is on it. It is reported from Mandan 
that he refused to put the government to the ex- 
pense of a sleeping car, and made the sergeant 
of arms and the clerk of the committee sit up 
all night with him in a passenger coach. The 
two other Congressmen went to bed in a Pull- 
man berth and had a good night’s sleep. Asa 
result we may presume that they were in condi- 
tion to do good work the next day. Such econ- 
omy is not economical. Men whose clear brains 
are worth more than what mere muscle will 
earn, find it pays for them to go to the expense 
of traveling comfortably and eating good food. 
It would, besides, be disgraceful for a great and 
rich nation like ours, to require its legislators to 
travel in a less comfortable way than other well- 
to-do citizens. We are glad that Holman did not 
have charge of General Grant’s funeral. He 
would have found a pine box cheaper than the 
steel coffin, and just as comfortable for the 
dead. 





Senator Dawes, who has made the Indian 
question a special study, and understands it in 
all its bearings far better than most of the mem- 
bers of Congress, has, in the Tribune of this city, 
published a caustic letter in which he reviews 
the course of the previous Administration in re- 
spect to the leasing of Indian lands for grazing 
purposes to cattle-men, and exposes the incon- 
sistency of the Administration on this subject. 
The Interior Department, while not pretending 
to have apy authority to make such leases, or to 
approve of them when made by the cattle men 
with the Indians, virtually winked at them when 
made by these cattle-men, and took no steps to 
prevent them from being carried into effect. 
The consequence is that millions of acres of 
these lands have been thus leased and occupied 
at a merely nominal rental, which Senator 
Dawes regards as not only contrary to law, but 
as a virtual swindle upon the Indians. He 
states the case very clearly and as fully shows 
the truth of his charge. President Cleveland’s 
proclamation of July 23d, ordering all the 
lessees of lands in the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
reservations to leave their illegal possessions 
within forty days from the date thereof, was 
eminently proper; and we are glad that he has 
decided to stick to it, and see that the order is 
carried into effect. The cattle-men have urged 
that obedience to this order in so short a time 
will involve very heavy losses to them. We do 
not think that there is any reason why the Gov- 
ernment should omit to execute the law because 
its execution will entail losses upon these cattle- 
men. ‘They have no claim to any special sym- 
pathy. The President's order is based upon the 
law, and its prompt and vigorous execution will 
furnish a good example for the future, and 
show all illegal intruders upon Indian lauds 
what they may expect so long as Mr. Cleveland 
remains President. We trust that the admirable 
letter of Senator Dawes, will stimulate the 
President to the fearless and faithful discharge 
of his duty. 





ATTORNEY-GENERAL GARLAND was, not long 
since, requested by the Interior Department 
officially to consider and answer the following 
questions : 

‘ Whether there is any law empowering the In- 
terior Department to authorize Indians to lease 
lands for grazing purposes; also whether the Presi- 
dent or the Interior Department has any author 
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ity to make a lease for grazing purposes of any 
part of any Indian reservation, or whether the 
approval of the President or the Secretary of the 
Interior would render any such lease made by 
Indians lawful and valid.” 

The Attorney-General, in answer to these ques- 
tions, holds thas one who enters. with cattle or 
otner live stock, upon an Indian reservation, 
under a lease made in violation of the statute, 
is to te deemed an intruder, who may and 
should be removed, even though the entrance 
was made with the consent of the tribe occupy- 
ing the reservation. Such consent may exempt 
the party from the penalty prescribed in section 
2,117 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, for taking his stock there; but it cannot 
validate the lease or confer upon him any legal 
rights whatever to remain upou the land. As to 
question whether the President or the Secretary 
of the Interior has power to authorize sucu 
leases to be made, or to make them, or to ap- 
prove of them when made with the consent of 
un Indian tribe, the Attorney-General tahes the 
broad ground that there is no law or treaty of 
the United States which confers this power upon 
the President or the Seerctary of the Interior ; 
and inasmuch as such a power can exist only 
under a treaty or some statutory provision, he 
concludes that 16 docs not exist at all. The 
contrary opiuion has been assumed and acted 
upon in several cases; yet it seems to us that 
the view taken by Attorney-General Garland is 
the correct one. ‘The policy of Congress has 
been to keep the question of leasing the Indian 
lands directly within its own control ; and hence, 
it has not by any general statute placed it with- 
in the discretion of the Executive branch uf the 
Government. This is a wise policy, especially 
when we consider the grabbing disposition of 
white men to get possession of the Indian lands, 
and ultimately drive out altogether their Indian 
occupants, 


Tue reports of the twenty-five savings banks 
of this city, for the last six months, show 
the following facts: (1.) That these banks, on 
the 30th of last June, held more than $250,000,- 
000 of deposits, with a net surplus of more than 
43,000,000. (2.) That the number of depositors 
having open accounts at the period mentioned, 
was 629,918, and that the average sum to the 
credit of each depositor was a trifle less than 
$400, while the share of cach depositor in the 
surplus fund was about $70. (3.) That the net 
increase of deposits in these banks during the 
period in question was nearly $6,000 000. This 
is a most gratifying exhibit in respect to the 
savings banks of this city. There is no other 
city on the globe that can present its parallel. 
The great mass of its depositors, as shown by 
the average sum standing to the credit of each 
depositor, consist of comparatively poor people, 
who, by indus'ry and economy extended through 
a series of years, have managed to save out of 
their current earnings this stupendous sum, 
and lay it aside as so much revenue capital to 
meet their wants ata future time. Theyare all 
the better for the moral as well as cconomical 
discipline involved in the process, and certainly 
far less likely ever to become the objects of pub- 
lic or private charity. Their thrift has creaved 
a vast loaning fund that has been utilized in the 
interests of the general public, while by semi- 
annual dividends, serving the interests of the 
depositors. The laws of this state for the regu- 
lation of savings banks are the product of a 
large experience in the working of these institu- 
tions ; and we are of opinion that, on the whole, 
they are better than those of any other state in 
the Union. The one point which they seek 
specially to guard, is that of safety to the deposi- 
tor, so that he can at all times get back his 
money with the addition of such dividends as 
the banks can wisely pay. This is far more im- 
portant to the depositor than the payment of 
large dividends at the expeuse of safety, Such 
dividends usually mean hazards in dong the 
business that no savings bank ought to take, 
aod that no well-managed savings bank will 
take. 





WE publish this week another poem by Eric 
Mackay, whom our readers will remember as 
the author of ‘*‘The Wakiog of the Lark,” 
** Pablo de Sarasate,”’ etc. In ‘*‘ Pablo de Sara- 
sate,” as well as in “* Willie Blair,” there is a 
striking suggestion of a book of poems re- 
cently reviewed by us, entitied ‘‘ Love Letters 
by a Violinist.” ‘The reader will only need this 
allusion to guess at once the authorship of the 
anonymous book, which, as we have said before, 
has been a puzzle to London critics. At the 
time that our review appeared, and in fact, 
long before, we kuew from private information 
that the auchor of the ‘‘ Love Letters” was none 
ot!.er than our contributor, Mr, Mackay; but 
we did not feel at liberty to divulge the secret 
without the author's permission, nor did we 
wish to ask for that permission. But when the 
review of the ‘‘ Love Letters” appeared, a copy 
was sent to Mr, Mackay, which gave him his 
first intimation of our knowledge of his inoog- 
nito, A letter received last week, contains his 
acknowledgement of the review and allows us 
the privilege of being the first to disclose the 
authorship of the ‘* Love Letters,” He writes; 


* The last copy of THE INDEPENDENT which you 


so kindly sent me, filled me with feelings of a con- 
fiicting nature. I felt that the anonymous author 
of the ‘ Love Letters by a Violinist,’ ought to thank 
you for so generous a notice as that which appears 
in your journal ; and yet I reflected on the difficulty 
of offering those thanks. But the difficulty is atlast 
solved; Ihave decided on declaring myself; I am 
the author of the * Love Letters.’ I had hoped tobe 
able to preserve my incognito for another year ; but 
it was not to be. Already a society journal in Lon- 
dun is on the track of the uaknown author, and the 
authorship may at any time be divulged.” 

Our correspondent in London informs us that 
the name of Eric Mackay is almost exclusively 
identified with THz INDEPENDENT. Certainly in 
this country he is known only to us and to our 
readers, except as his poems have been copied 
into other journals. But now that he has ac- 
knowledged himself to ke the author of the 
‘Love Letters,” his light will no longer be hid- 
den under a bushel. The authorship will give 
him a fame in England equal to that which has 
already been predicted for him in this country 
by those who have read his ode to ‘‘ Gordon,” 
and his ‘‘ Waking of the Lark.” 





A MORE exquisite piece of grand raillery than 
Professor Bowne’s article, ‘‘ Nerves as Scientists,” 
which we publish on our first page, it would be 
hard to produce, In it he shows the utter 
absurdity of the ‘‘ advanced” theories of mate- 
rialistic science, which make animals automata, 
and brains self-acting complexities of nervous 
discharges, which only think they think. How 
luminous is this statement of this ** scientific” 
position : 

“ Whar, then, wrote the ‘ Principia,’ the ‘ Mécan- 
ique Céleste?? A couple of organisms which, for the 
suke of distinction, we call Newton and La Place. 
These were in marvelously complex relations of in- 
teraction with the environment, and there was also 
a very wonderful play of nervous discharges along 
lines of jeast resistance, together with divers differ- 
entiations of the homogeneous and manifold inte- 
grations of correspondences, The plexuses and 
ganglia, too, wrought bravely, and nascent motor 
excitations were produced in abundance, Finally, 
the stronger nascent motor excitations overcame 
the weaker, and precipitating themselves upon the 
muscles, wrote the two greatest scientific works the 
world has ever seen.” 





.- Those who patronized the grog shops dur- 
ing cold weather—to keep from taking cold—and 
now sailin for help in the same direction, to 
keep clear of a sun stroke, or a chill after a 
bath, or of malaria when exposed to night air, 
or of the dangers of over-eating, or of hard 
work, or of troubles in business, or of loss of 
appetite, etc., should read the following, by Dr. 
Loomis : 

“A man can take two or three glasses of stimu- 
lants daily, and may continue the habit for perhaps 
twenty-five years without harm; but when this 
man reaches that period of life when the vital 
powers are on the decline, he suddenly finds himself 
old before his time, for he has all these years been 
laying the toundation for chronic endoarteritis, I 
believe that fifty per cent. of all diseases arise from 
the use of stimulants,” 


...--One of the great difficuliies which con- 
fronts President Cleveland, and will increasing- 
ly continue to do so, is to satisfy the require- 
ments of Civil Service Reform and fulfill his 
own pledges on this subject, and at the same 
time meet the expectations and demands of the 
Democratic Party. He is a Democrat himself, 
and his party want the offices in his gift, and 
allof them; and this is more than it can have 
if the President is true to his pledges and the 
principles of Civil Service Reform. We think 
that he means well, but whether he will be 
strong enough to carry out his meaning is an- 
other question. 


. It must have struck the crowds who lined 
Broadway above Union Square on Saturday, as 
the funeral catafalque approached, that it was 
high time for the law to be enforced aguinst the 
telegraph and electric lighting companies, and 
that they be required, with no further delay, to 
place their wires underground. Their poles 
hang 80 low as to have endar gered the not ex- 
cessively lofty plumes on the summit of the cata- 
falque. Men were sent ahead with long biack 
poles, bearing crescent shaped hooks, to raise 
the wires and hold them ata safe elevation un- 
til the catafalque had passed. 


. At the request of General Hancock, Theo- 
dore O’tara’s martial poem, ‘ The Bivouac of 
the Dead,” was published in The Herald on the 
morning of the funeral, beginning : 

“The muffied drum’s sad roll has beat 

The soldier's last tattoo ; 

No more on life’s parade sha!/] meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead,” 


..--The Virginia Democrats in denouncing 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in regard to repudiation, as 
being the work of Republican judges, seem to 
have forgutten the fact that of the eight Re- 
publican justi posing the court, four, 
namely : Waite, Miller, Bradley and Gray, voted 








against the decision, while four other Republi- 





can justices voted in favor of it, and that Mr. 
Justice Field, the only Democratic justice on 
the bench, voted with the latter and thus made 
the majority of the court. The question was 
actually settled by a Democratic and not by a 
Republican vote, 


....1t is sometimes asked if it be really true 
that there may be mute, inglorious Miltons, and 
guiltless Cromwells, kept in obscurity by the 
unfavorableness of their conditions, or whether 
great ability is sure to break its barriers and 
find vent for expression, But Grant hved ut- 
terly obscure for forty years. It is as sure as 
probability can make it, that only the oppor- 
tunity of the war could have developed his 
genius. However it may be with literary 
genius, military genius needs its favorable 
chance 


..Grant regarded Bismarck and Gambetta 
the greatest men he saw in Europe. He always 
held an aversion to Napoleon and his whole fam- 
uly. In Denmark he declined to see the Prince 
Imperial. He said: 

* The first Emperior had great genius, but was one 
of the most selfish aud cruel men in history. I see 
no redeeming trait in his character. The third Na- 
poleon was even worse, the especial enemy of 
America and of liberty. Any one who observed the 
conditions of war between France and Germany, 
and who knew anything about war, could but forsee 
the result. 


...-We ought to publish what ex-President 
Hayes said of Grant at the unveiling of the 
Soldiers’ Monument at Fremont, O. : 

“He was simple, sincere, just, magnanimous, 
and pure, and to these high qualities were added by 
Nature with lavish prodigality,an iron determina- 
tion, an unyielding tenacity of purpose, and a serene 
and heroic mastery of ali his faculties ia the midst 
of responsibility, danger and death, which fitted him 
above any other living man, for the command of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, in whose keeping 
were the vast and vital interests of our country and 
of mankind,” 


..-General Sheridan in his report to the 
President with regard to the difficulties among 
tle Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, gives the 
history of leasing Indian lands to cattle-men, 
and in the most unqualified terms condemns 
the whole system, not only as without authority 
of law, but as productive of evil and discontent 
among the Indians. This isin exact accord- 
ance with the view taken by Senator Dawes, 


.-One of the Democratic tickets suggested 
for this state is that of Governor Hill for Gover- 
nor and General Slocum for Lieutenant-Govern- 
or. This would undoubtedly please Governor 
Hill, but it would be a conspicuous instance in 
which the tail would wag the head. We doubt 
whether General Slocum can be persuaded to ac- 
cept such a position. 


..General Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, being 
requested to act as an aide at General Grant’s 
funeral, replied : 

“IT accept the position because by so doing 1 can 
testify my respect for the memory of a great sol- 
dier, and thus return, so far asl can, the generous 
feeling he has expressed toward the soldiers of the 
South,” 


....President Cleveland has wisely decided 
that during his Summer vacation for rest, all 
applications for office or endorsements for ap- 
plicants shall be filed away and kept until his 
return, and that no letters shall be sent to him 
except those that demand his immediate action. 
This will give him a short period for needed 
rest. 


....-The Supreme Court of Texas recently set 
aside the verdict of a jury and granted a new 
trial, because the lawyer on one side soundly 
abused the client on the other side, when sum- 
ming up the case before the jury. This, as a 
reason for granting a uew trial, is decidedly a 
new idea in the jurisprudence of this country. 


..You can find anything in the Bible if you 
look for it. See this about Grant, from 1 Sam- 
uel, xvi, 18; “‘ Behold [ have seen a son of Jesse, 
. . + that is a mighty valiant man, and a 
man of war, and prudent in matters and a 
comely person, and the Lord is with him.” 


....Mr. Squire intimates that those who are 
very near and dear to General Grant, had some- 
thing to do with those wonderful mortuary lines 
he put on the City Hall, What does he mean? 
Were they written at Mount McGregor? 


.»»-Among the touching sights of the great 
procession were the Jewieh Rubbis, who could not 
ride on their Sabbath, and who walked tne 
whole distance, some Christian ministers keep- 
ing them company by turns. 


..»-The memorial service in Westminister 
Abbey, in honor of General Grant, reflects 
honor on Dean Bradley, and the address of 
Archdeacon Farrar was in singularly good taste, 


..++We owe a belated debt of gratitude to the 
Mayor of New York, He ordered Squite’s bal- 
derdash verses removed from the City Hall the 
day before the funeral. 


.... The Presbyterian thinks it discovers prom- 
ise of a tardy repudiation of the new Oongrega> 
tional creed, The jndications are very slight, 
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Financial, 
THE GREENBACK REDEMPTION 
ACT. 


Tue law passed by Congress in January, 
1875, for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, provided that, on and after January 
1st, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall redeem in coin, on their presentation, 
the outstanding legal tender notes of the 
United States; and for the purpose of en- 
abling him to carry into effect this pro- 
vision, the law authorized the Secretary to 
borrow money from time to time, as might 
be necessary, by the issue of certain bonds 
specified in the law. The previously exist- 
ing restrictions upon the amount of Na- 
tional bank notes that could be issued were 
by this law repealed; and this gave the 
country free banking on the question of 
quantity, subject only to the conditions of 
the National banking law in respect to the 
organization and management of banks. 
The law further provided that, as national 
bank notes increased in volume, outstand- 
ing legal-tender notes, at the rate of eighty 
per cent. of such increase, should be re- 
deemed, and that this process of redemp- 
tion should be continued from time to time 
until the aggregate amount of such legal- 
tender notes was reduced to the sum of 
$300,000 ,000. 

Such are substantially the provisions of 
the act for greenback redemption, as en- 
acted in 1875, and had Congress been con- 
tent to let this legislation stand without 
any additions or changes, it would have 
been much better for the whole country, 
and the prospect for the future would have 
been far brighter. Unfortunately, Congress 
had not the wisdom to let well enough 
alone. Yielding to the ‘silver craze” 
which suddenly aprung upon the country, 
it enacted the silver law in February, 1878, 
and provided therein that the Government 
should on its own account coin silver dol- 
Jars at the rate of not less than $2,000,000 
per month, and that these dollars should 
be ‘a legal tender for all debts and dues, 
public and private, except where otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract.” 
When the silver law was passed gold coin 
was the only coin known to the laws of the 
United States in which legal tender notes 
could be redeemed under the provisions of 
the law of 1875; 
that had been practically in use as a stand- 


and it was the only coin 


ard of value for more than forty years. 
The silver law was followed in May of the 
game year with another law, which forbid 
the Secretary of the Treasury ‘‘ to cancel 
er retire any more of the United States 
‘egal tender notes,” and provided that when 
these notes should be received into the 
Treasury they should ‘‘be reissued and 
paid out again and kept in circulation.” 
The effect of these two acts—the one in 
February and the other in May 1871—was 
greatly to impair the practical value of the 
greenback redemption act of 1875. The 
first act provided for the coinage of depre- 
ciated silver dollars, and made legal-tender 
notes redeemable in such dollars, and has 
poaded down the vaults of the treasury 
with a cumbersome coin which the people 
do not want for any practical purpose. 
The second act put an end tothe eighty per 
cent. decrease in the volume of legal-tender 
increase 
in national bank circulation, and in effect 


notes as the conscquence of th» 


prevented the actual payment of these notes 
as contemplated in the redemption act of 
1875, thus leaving them to stand as a per- 
manent part of the debt of the United 
States, received and reissued, but not fin- 
ally paid. All that the redemption act can 





accomplish under the law as it now stands, 
is simply to keep legal-tender notes at par 
with coin by giving coin for them when de- 
manded; and this coin may, at the option 
of the secretary of the Treasury, be either 
depreciated silver dollars or gold. The 
Secretary has hitherto given gold in ex- 
change for these notes, and paid the inter- 
eat on the public debt in gold; yet his 
power to continue this policy is being con- 
stantly lessened under the operation of the 
silver law. He will in the end, unless sea- 
sonable relief shall avert the result, be com- 
pelled to use silver in his ordinary disburs- 
ments; and when he does this, the whole 
business of the country will at once sink 
down to the silver standard. 

What, then, in the present aspect of af- 
fairs, is the true policy to be pursued? We 
answer this question, in part, by saying 
that the silver law ought to be repealed, as 
one of the very first acts of Congress at its 
next session, The working of the law is 
evil and only evil, and that continually, 
and every day of its operation is simply 
adding to the magnitude of the evil. We 
answer still further that the legal-tender 
notes ought, as they are redeemed, to be 
cancelled and retired, and never reissued 
again and that this process ought to be 
continued from time to time nti! the last 
note shall have been redeemed and retired. 
This would be an actual payment of the 
legal-tender debt. Let us get md of the 
silver law and pay the legal-tender debt, 
which is nothing but a forced loan during 
the war; and then the country will get 
back to a sound currency system, and the 
Treasury of the United States will be coa- 
fined to its normal and proper function of 
collecting and disbursing the revenues of 
the Government. It was established for 
this purpose, and this is the only purpose 
which it is fitted to serve. 


a - _> —— 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NA- 
TIONAL BANK. 


Tue election of a young, thorough-going, 
successful business man to the Presidency 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 
of this city, has been very favorably re- 
ceived by the stockholders, customers, and 
friends of the bank. The new President, 
Mr. Phineas C. Lounsbury, was born in 
Ridgefield, in the State of Connecticut. He 
is a man of liberal education and large busi- 
ness experience. He entered the army and 
did good service during the rebellion. He 
began his business career as a manufacturer 
of boots and shoes, under the firm name of 
Lounsbury Bros. This firm, now called 
Lounsbury, Mathewson & Co., of South 
Norwalk,Conn., has always been prosperous 
and successful, and is now one of the largest 
manufactories of fine goods in the State of 
Connecticut. For the past twelve years 
Mr. Lounsbury has been interested in the 
American Bank Note Company of this city, 
where he is now an active director. He is 
a prominent member of the Grand Army 
of the Rebublic, and delivered, a year ago, 
on the field of the Battle of Gettysburgh, 
the oration at the unveiling of the monu- 
ment given by the 17th Regiment of Con- 
necticut Volunteers. This oration was 
very favorably received at the time. Mr. 
Lounsbury was also a prominent candidate 
for Governor of the Stave of Connecticut in 
1884. 

The Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
has a capital of one million dollars, and de- 
posits amounting to over three million dol- 
lars, and as the new President, besides being 
the largest stockholder of the Bank, is alsoa 
man of great energy and executive ability, 
it is believed that the bank will receive a 
new impetus and will be recognized as one 
of the foremost banks of the city. Mr. 
Allen 8. Apgar, who has been the Cashier 
for the past fifteen years, will remain in his 


position. 
indepen 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


For eleven yvars, embracing the period 
from 1863 to 1873 inclusive, there was a 
large and continuous excess of imports 
into the United States over exports to 
other countries. This result grew out of 
the war, taken in connection with the state 
of our finances, and the consequence was 
the sale abroad of a large amount of Ameri- 
can securities, to help in settling this bal- 
ance of trade against us. High prices in 





this country, during the period in question, 
stimulated the import movement. 

During the past ten years, beginning 
with the enactment of the specie resump- 
tion act by Congress in January, 1875, the 
foreign trade movement in this country 
has been just the reverse of what it was 
from 1863 to 1873 inclusive. The exports 
from the United States in every year during 
this period largely exceeded the imports, 
The aggregate amount of this excess for 
the whole period was $1,544,462,025. The 
average yearly excess of exports was about 
$154,000,000, and the excess for the 
financial year that has just ended is $164,- 
416,833, which is above the average for 
the last ten years, This excess of exports 
has had the effect of bringing a large 
amount of gold into this country, and of 
returning the larger part of the American 
securities that had previously been sold 
abroad, 

During the last two fiscal years the ex- 
ports of gold from the United States have 
been about equal to the imports; and the 
last of these years closed with a slight ex- 


cess of gold imports, which, though not’ 


large, discloses a tendency of specie move- 
ment which is very sure to increase if the 
silver law be continued in operation. The 
result of the law would at last be the prac- 
tical adoption of silver as the standard of 
value; and this would virtually mean the 
demonetization of gold and its purchase and 
sale at a premium as an article of merchan- 
dise. By a law of trade, whose operation 
is as sure as that of gravitation, gold would, 
under such circumstances, for the most 
part, be exported from this country, and 
the business of the country would have to 
be conducted on the basis of the depreciated 
silver dollar. The Treasury of the United 
States is approachiog the point when it will 
have to pay out silver, in order to meet its 
current liabilities; and whenever this shall 
become a fact silver will be the standard 
of value, and gold will, as money, disap- 
pear from the channels of trade, and for 
the most part be exported to other coun- 
tries. It is only by the timely repeal of 
the silver law that this result can be 
averted. 


————_—~— ee 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


In the local money market, there has 
been no apparent increase in the demand 
for loanable funds, although the accumu- 
lation of idle money still continues, and the 
rates of domestic exchange still indicate no 
occasion to draw upon the reserves of this 
center. The influx of money to this mar- 
ket has slightly decreased and there is less 
disposition manifested to ship currency 
hither. The need of money for speculative 
or commercial purposes does not improve 
as rapidly as desired by lenders who are 
anxious to invest; but a strict conservatism 
prevails which indicates the caution there 
is displayed in all the dealings of the mar- 
ket. The supply of money is as plentiful 
as it has been, and call Joans at the Stock 
Exchange have been readily available at 1 
@2 per cent., chiefly at 14. Commercial 
paper has been in moderate supply, with 
the rates of discount unchanged. First- 
class indorsed bills with sixty or ninety 
days to run have been negotiable at 23@84 
per cent. discount, four months at 34@4}, 
and good single-named paper at 4@54 per 
cent, 

Stock Market.—There was a lack of in- 
terest in the dealings of the Stock Ex- 
change during the week, owing to the in- 
terest felt in the funeral preparations, and 
as a consequence the market ruled dull and 
generally easy, with an absence of definite 
features. The fluctuations, which have 
been within a small limit, indicate an ap- 
parent hesitancy on both sides, which 
shows the lack of confidence felt by either 
as to their ability to sustain an attack. 
The buyers of stock have not become satis- 
fied that the railroad situation has improved 
sufficiently to warrant an advance in 
values, hence, they hold back, though they 
show no delay in discriminating in favor 
of such securities as are based upon prop. 
erty with a reasonable margin of value 





over their cost, and expectations of busi- 
ness. So long as this rigid conservatism 
exists, there need be no fear from the 
threatening dangers of rash speculation, 
and while improvement in trade is based 
upon the legitimate influences of supply 
and demand, no disastrous results are to be 
apprehended from a quickening of the 
commercial pulse; but the facilities for 
speculation at the present time are so great 
and easily available, that when the tide has 
really commenced to rise, the temptation 
to plunge in is almost irresistible, and there 
is no certainty when the gradually swelling 
brook will become a mountain torrent. 
The following are the highest, lowest, and 
closiug quotations of the week: 

Low- Clos. 


High- est. ing. 
Sales, est. Aug, 7th, 











Adams Express................4+ 71 142 #139 ~=«#140 
Amer. Express, % 6 6 
BET Bi. Wivcsvicctettecccceses i 27 3 27 
Atch.T. & 8. F 6655 66% 665% 
American Tel. and C. Co 64 = 62 64 
Canadian South 3585 36 
Canadian Pacific... 820 434g 43 4336 
Central Pacific.........cccccccees 565 8276 823g 35% 
C., C., C. & I,...... etedeccsenecoee 400 88) «687% 8 
I, Be Divncncasisasecccodvicscse 180 5% 5% 5% 
Chea, and Ohio, Ist pf,. ......... 600 11 10% 10% 
Chicago, Bur., & Q...... ionmneand 4,349 129% 128 12945 
OER ON 5 13834 1883 15834 
Chi., 8t. & P........... éogencsens 250 «wy 10 Ww 
Chicagce, St. L., & P.pf......... 1412 2% 2 2% 
Chicago and N. W.... ........ 63,963 lL 97% 100% 
Chicago & N. W. pf.....0--..... 850 1844 13234 13236 
Chicago, M.and t, P........... 99,170 7934 11% «18% 
Chic,,M.& 8+ P. pf.......... 887 112 111% 112 
CE, VEE OE ccc cc ctcccesecs 50085 28 «35 
Consol, Gas Co.........6....0008 40l 93% 98% 98% 
Colorado Coal,,.......0...seeeee 123g 14 
Delaware, L., and W’'n 9854 99% 
Del. and Hudson................. 80% «BOs 
Denver and R.G 8% 10% 
Dub, & 8. City..... 63 «654 
East Tenn.....2...... 4% 4% 
East rennessee, pf. 1% «73% 
Evans & T. H.. 50 OBO 
Ft. Worth & W.C..........-0.008 16% 16% 
Green Bay 54 OB 
Llinow Central 131182 
Ind., B. & W lig 1s 
Lake Shore. . ° 101,294 10% 6876 70% 
Lake Erie and Western... - 500 4% BY By 
Louisville and Nashville. besevee 38,377 42 «893g 41% 
Lou., N. Alb. & U.......... eee, 800 27 BM 27 
| a rena 50D 7476 «T4355 747% 
Manhattan con........ oo eoccesece 4100 9635 96% «96% 
Memphis & Charl............... 3,000 «35 = BB 38 
Mobile & Ohio,..............2... 385 10 94 Ww 
BM, B GG, Bo. cc ccc cccccccceccece 950 1634 145% 15% 


Minn. and St. L., pf.......... 
Mo., Kan. and Tenas............. 
Missouri Pacific............... ° 
Morri: & Essex 


N. J. Central... 











N. Y. Central.. 

N. Y. and New ‘Eng 

N.Y., Lack. & W. 

N. Y., L. E. and W 

N. Y. L. E. and W. pf.......... 200 «32 al 82 
Be. Bie. B We Bon cccccccoccese 310 7 7 7 
TBE BW vices: kcvo ces 1000 Il Wy wy 
BW, Wie Olah, & Bt. Te... cccvcsccccce 5975 4g 4 456 
N, Y., Ohi. & St. L. pf.......... 4,685 8g 6% Big 
Nor. and West., pf..............-. 4,900 23% 21 22% 
Northern Pacific...... .......... 9.615 22% 2 223 
North Pacific, pref............... 28,057 4835 47 48 
CUNO BING GR. cc cccocseccccccce 370 264 25 25 
Ohio Southern...., ececcccccsecs a a ae be 
SE BE ntncktentscnancerces wo 8 18 18 
Oregon Trans.. ............+5 o---» 67,320 803% 1934 20 
Oregon R, & Navigation,........ 5,85 806 77 19% 
Ohio Central % 4 
Pacific Mail.........00.. *® 47 4736 
Phil.& Meading.............-.068 6,250 19% 16 19 
es Bits Well Diccccccecsccscce 135 18546 1334 13536 
PRD CUR cise ccccccsccccvecse 4,294 1284, 12144 129739 
Peoria, Dec., and E........+.....+ 45 13 16 (B 
| ne aero + WO B% 38% B%, 
Rock Island 1,577 11934 117% 119356 
Rich, and Dan....... 834 «68 6 OBR 
Rich & W. P 3,015 2994 275g «ag 
I El ndncinctecs nccscsanees 518 «22 20 2 
St. Paul & D. pf.........002....% 974 86 84% 86 
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q 14,560 10735 104 106% 
St. P. and Omaha......... r 1,060 2736 26 26% 
St. P. and Omaha, pf.............. 1,34 844 BISS 83% 
Texas and Pacific............... 8,86 Msg 14s 1435 
I Es ccccccccses cccieces 56,275 4856 463g 48%¢ 
United States Ex................ 270 «(54 54 Csi“4 
Va, Midland.........scccecessssee G00 90 183g 19 
W., BE. Le. BP....cccccccccccce -. 3900 6% § 5% 
WA Be Be 08.0 ic. cncesccece 612 1143 9% I 
Wella-Farwo Ex. ............000+ 65 116 = 11336 116 
po, ree --173,102 72 C4, 11% 


Bank Srooks.—The following shows the 
closing quotations of bank shares: 
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First Nation'l.. bee ++ 143 190 
Fourth Nation’. 113% 114 Phosnix..........-100%4 10 
#itth Avenue.....650 — |Park.... - 44 146 
fulton cooceseeses LUO — |People’s... 148 
Gorman anAmer’n.Wws — Republic. 4 13 
ee ther 13236 
Germania......... - | —| di National. 130 - 
= | Ward... 9 100 





of NewY'rk.103 
ih pec ~A18 1s 
7 Man't...°151 Univd States Nat.100 125 
Manhattan........135 

Bank Sratement.—The weekly bank 
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statement issued from the Clearing-house 
last week, showed that the bank reserve 
had suffered a material decrease, the loss 
being $8,085,625. The increase in the 
amount of loans was unusually ‘heavy, 
being $6,548,300. Specie decreased $407,- 
400 and legal tenders $1,721,600. Deposits 
increased $3,826,500 and circulation de- 
creased $46,000. The surplus reserve was 
$61,638,475 

U. 8S. Bonps.—The lack of an invest- 
ment demand caused a dullness in the 
Government bond market and resulted in 
a decline of some of the favorites. The 
following are the closing quotations: 


Bid Asked. 
Three ver cents.27%, - |O 
Shee, Va. ven rex. Bet 


isadins Bonps were less active but 
generally strong. In the early transac- 
tions Erie Consols Second fell off 4, to 
62, and rallied to 623. West Shore Firsts 
were firmer and rose from 42} to 428. Cen- 
tral Pacific Firsts advanced 4, to 118%; 
East Tennessee Consols 3, to 583; Kansas 
Pacific 6s of 1896 1, to 112; Kansas & 
Texas 5s $, to 65%; Lake Erie and Western 
Incomes 1}, to 164; New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis Seconds 3, to 46; Northern 
Pacific Firsts, $, to 1054; St. Paul (I. and M. 
Division) 1, to 120; South Pacific Firsts 4, 
to 984, and Texas Pacific Rios ex }, to 52}. 
Warbash Generals fell off t> 84 and rallied to 
84}. Col. Coal and Iron 6s declined }, to 704; 
Houston and Tex. Main Line Firsts }, to 
95; Iron Mountain 5s 4, to 744, and Mo- 
bile and Ohio Firsts 4, to 1074. The mar- 
ket was strong in the afternoon. Ches. & 
Ohio Firsts (Series B) advanced 3, to 66; 
Erie Seconds 3, to 623; Fort Worth and 
Denver City Firsts, }, to 71; Jersey Cen. 
Convertible 7s, $, to 1034; Kan. and Tex. 
6s §, to 78}; do. 5s 4, to 65%; Louis. and 
Nash. Collateral Trusts 7, to 96%; Rich. 
and Dan. Debentures 1, to 76; St. Paul 
and Omaha Consols 3, to 1124; Tex. and 
Pac. (Rio Grande Division) Firsts “‘ ex ” 
to 524; Tex. and New Orleans (Sabine 
Division) Firsts 2, to 92, and West Shore 
5s #, to 43. 

Forrign Excuaner.—Sterling Exchange 
has been without special feature. On 
Tuesday, owing to the scarcity of com- 
mercial bills, the posted sales were ad- 
vanced $ cent on the pound sterling, and 
the remained firm at the advance until 
Friday. The closing sales for actual 
business were $4.85@#4.85} for banker's 
bills, $4.863@$4.87 for demand, $4.87@ 
$4.87} for cable transfers, and $4.833@ 
$4.83% for commercial bills. In Conti- 
nental Exchange, Francs were quoted at 
$5.208@#5.20 for 60-day bills and $5.184@ 
5.174 for checks; Reichmarks at 95@954 
for long, and 954@952 for short sight, and 
Guilders at 40} for long and 404 for skort. 


FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


The demand for silver dollars at the Sub- 
Treasury in this city last week was un- 
expectedly large. A great quantity of 
fractional silver was passed over the 
counter, but the output of standard dollars 
was the notable feature of the week. 
Hitherto the New York banks have been 
averse to taking silver dollars from any 
source, but four banks of this city asked 
for and obtained $60,000 in standard dol- 
lars. The Chemical Bank took $20,000, 
the Central Bank $20,000, the Citizen’s 
$10,000, and the Market $10,000. Other 
banks took smaller amounts, making an 
aggregate of 110,000 silver dollars taken 
from the Sub-Treasury. Mutilated cur- 
rency to the amount of $5,000 was re- 
dleemed in silver dollars. The Assistant 
Treasurer has made a rule to redeem muti- 
lated currency only with standard dollars. 
The cause of this sudden demand for the 
hitherto unpopular standard dollar is said 
to be the scarcity of one and two dollar 
bills. Since the Government stopped 
printing bills of those denominations the 
banks have had difficulty in meeting the 
requests of their customers for them. The 
one and two dollar bills, being in constant 
circulation, wear out rapidly, and the 
supply is therefore steadily diminishing. 
It is understood from Washington that no 
orders have been issued at the Treasury 
for a change in the mode of paying for the 
wo millions of silver bullion monthly. 


The new Treasury officials have looked 
with disfavor upon the present method of 
payment, and have been carefully inquir- 
ng into the expediency of a change. 
Their disposition is to stop making these 
payments in silver and to give instead a 
check receivable through the Clearing 
House. The investigation into the results 
of this proposed change has convinced 
Secretary Manning that the silver men 
ought to make no complaint against it. 
The figures apparently show that not a sin- 
gle silver dollar gets into circulation 
through the medium of these purchases. 
The daily reports of the Sub-Treasury here 
indicate that 100.000 silver dollars paid out 
in purchasing bullion are immediately 
deposited for silver certificates, and 
these in turn are at once disposed of 
to persons who can use them within twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours in customs pay- 
ments. It is claimed that these figures 
show that every dollar of silver paid out 
for bullion and converted into certificates 
is back in the Treasury within two days. 
The Secretary does not see any benefit to 
silver men from the unnecessary handling 
of large quantities of silver, its immediate 
exchange fcr certificates, and then its dis- 
tribution among banks and dealers who 
can use it in customs payments. Under 
these circumstances, he says it is a farce 
to talk of the silver purchase as being 
made with silver, and there is no doubt 
that he favors a change at an early date. 
The principal object of this change would 
be to carry out the policy of securing a 
larger proportion of gold and legal-tender 
in the New York payments by restricting 
the issue of silver certificates and decreas- 
ing as rapidly as possible the supply of 
these notes in the money centers, where 
they can be used by customs duties. 

The Des Moines Loan and Trust Co., of 
Des Moines, Iowa, present to capitalists for 
investment their Western Farm Mortgage 
Loans. This is no new form of invest- 
ment, but has long been regarded with 
favor by conservative capitalists. They are 
the first lien on lands worth three times the 
sum loaned, in localities where values are 
constantly advancing. Their loans are 
made for one, two, three and five years, 
netting the lender from six to eight per 
cent., payable at the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York. The following gentle- 
men are the officers of the Company: W. 
R. Ankeney, President; R. W. Marquis, 
Vice-President; A. W. Naylor, Treasurer; 
George Lendrum, Examiner; H. E. Tea- 
chout, Secretary. 

Before the enactment of a certain law, in 
1884, the banks of discount and deposit 
operated under the laws of this state were 
not subjected to examination by the Bank 
Superintendent. Since then the Superin- 
tendent of the State Banking Department, 
Willis 8. Paine, has eaused an examination 
to be made of the condition, working, and 
affairs of each bank of deposit and discount 
transacting business under the state laws. 
Superintendent Paine says that the result 
of the examinations just completed is very 
complimentary to the management of the 
state banks. Of the ninety-two banks ex- 
amined only one was found to be in a con- 
dition which necessitated the placing of its 
affairs in liquidation. In several instances 
slight impairments of capital were found, 
which have been made good. While the 
examinations disclosed two defalcations, 
one in New York and one in Buffalo, 
neither impaired the solvency of the bank. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able August 10th. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


Investment Securities, 


We offer a line of bonds, , safe, and reliable, for 
investments, on desirable terms to buyers. 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


25 Nassau St., New York. 
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IOWA FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


CORNING, [OWA. 


7 Per Cent. Net. 
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238 WALL St., New York, July 25th, 1885. 


TO THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDHOLDERS OF 
THE 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE AND BUFFALO 
RAILWAY COMPANY : 


Being convinced that the interests of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad Company and of 
the bondholders of the New York, West Shore and 
Buffalo Railway Company would be best promoted 
by the former Company securing 4 lease on the rail- 
road of the latter Company aod working such rail- 
road in harmony with its own system, we opened ne- 
gotiations to secure this result. 

These negotiations have reached a point at which 
we are prepared to lay the following propoeal before 
the bondholders of the West Shore Company, in or- 
der that each one of them who may now so elect shall 
have equal opportunity to share with us the benefit 
of our contract hereinafter mentioned, and with the 
view also of promoting upvanimity and a speedy ter- 
mination of pending difficulties, 

The New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company has executed a contract with us agreeing 
upon a reorganization of the New York, West Shore, 
and Buffalo Railway Company, to take possession of 
the property of the reorganized Company, under 4 
lease, and to guarantee the principal and interest of 
the bonds hereinafter mentioned, which are to be se- 
cured by mortgage upon that property 

The conditions of the contract are as follows: 

FIRST—That the securities to be issued by the reor- 
ganized Company shal) be limited to..850,000,000 
Four per cent. Mortgage Bonds, and....10,000,000 
Capital Stock, the bonds to be dated Jan. Ist, 1886, and 
to mature at the expiration of the lease, say in 476 
years, or upon default in payment of interest for two 
consecutive years, 

SECOND—That of the Mortgage 

Bonds.. ..%25,000,000 
Shall be offered in ‘exchange for the 50,000,000 


First Mortgage Bonda of the present Company, with 
past due coupons attached—that is to say, $1,000 of the 
new guaranteed bonds for $2,000 of the old. 


THIRD—That the remaining $25,000,000, except 
such amount as may be necessary for reorganization, 
shall notbe issued except at the request of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, 
to provide for prior liens, necessary terminals, and 
such other property and for such other purposes as 
the Directors of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company may from time totime think 
necessary for the security, development, and opera- 
tion of the property leased. 

FOURTH -That the capital stock of the reorgan- 
ized company shall be surrendered to the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad Company as a 
consideration for its lease and guarantee. 

FIFTH -That the leased property shall be delivered 
prior to Jan 1st, 1886. 

We therefore offer to the first mortgage bondhold- 
ers of the West Shore Company the opporturity to 
avail th Ives of our agr t with the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad Company upon 
the following conditions: 

FIRST—That their bonds shall be deposited with 
us, with the ag t hereto attached duly executed 
by the depositors. 

SECOND—That at least a majority of the whole 
issue shal! be deposited. 

Pending the deposit of such majority, temporary 
receipts will be given for the bonds. After a majority 
shall have been secured, temporary receipts will be ex- 
changed for engraved receipts, negotiable in form. 
countersigned by the Union Trust Company, in whuse 
custody the bonds will remain until required by us 
for purposes of reorganization. 

In case a majority shall not be secured and a reor- 
ganization perfectea within the time required under 
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the tract with the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company the bonds will be returned 
free of expense upon surrender of the receipts duly 
assigned. 

It is right that we should add that a very large pro- 
portion of the bonds required have already assented 
to the proposed plan. Upon receiving the assent of a 
majority in amount of the present West Shore Bonds 
immediate steps will be taken which, we are advised, 
will secure prompt reorganization and prevent fur- 
ther depreciation and waste of the property. 

The right is reserved to terminate at any time the 
privilege of accepting the offer hereby made. 
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THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 





Tue course pursued by Congress in pro- 
viding for the distribution of the Geneva 
award, is, in respect to the claims of insur- 
ance companies, a system of unmitigated 
and abominable robbery, and nothing else. 
This, we are aware, is a severe charge to 
bring against the Congress of the United 
States, and yet it simply tells the truth, as 
will appear from the following statement 
of facts : 

1. The Treaty of Washington, negoti- 
ated between Great Britian and the United 
States, sought to provided and did provide 
for a peaceful settlement of certain ques- 
tions growing out of the conduct of the 
former during the war of the rebellion, 
which conduct was by the latter, alleged 
to be in violation of the laws of neutrality, 
for which violation the United States de- 
manded a suitable indemnity. The two 
governments in this treaty agreed upon 
certain principles of neutrality as applica- 
ble to the settlement of these questions, 
and also agreed to the appointment of a 
commission, in the way specified, whose 
duty it should be to ascertain whether 
Great Britain had violated these principles, 
and if so, in what cases, and upon this 
supposition, what indemnity for resulting 
damages, should be paid fur such violation. 
The claims were popularly known as the 
** Alabama Claims.” 

2. The Tribunal, thus agreed upon and 
appointed in the way specified, after hear- 
ing the whole case, decided that Great 
Britain was responsible for the losses oc- 
casioned by certain confederate cruisers; 
that these losses were such as were divectly 
inflicted, and did not embrace indirect 
losses or any increase in the rate of war 
premiums or continental injuries to the 
Government of the United States; and that 
the proper indemnity to be paid by Great 
Britain for such losses was $15,500,000. 

This sum, being awarded by the Tribunal 
as a gross amount, was paid by Great Brit- 
ain and received by the United States as a 
trust fund, to be distributed among the 
claimants who, according to the principles 
adopted in making the award, were entitled 
to receive it. 

8. The Government of the United States, 
in presenting its case to the Geneva Tribu- 
nal, submitted, as being a part of its case, 
the claims of certain insurance companies 
that had paid to the owners thereof the 
losses on insured property occasioned 
by the Confederate cruisers for whose de- 
predations Great Britain was held respon- 
sible. These claims amounted in round 
numbers to about $7,000,000, and they were 
recognized as valid, and estimated by the 
Tribunal in fixing the gross amount of the 
indemnity. They increased this amount 
from about $8,500,000, which would have 
otherwise been the sum awarded, to $15,- 
500,000, thus making nearly one-half of 
the whole indemnity paid by Great Britain. 

4. Congress, in legislatively providing 
for the distribution of this indemnity, com- 
mitted the question to a special court cre- 
ated for the purpose, and tuking the whole 
legislation together, laid down rules for the 
government of this court, which to this 
day have effectually excluded these com- 
panies in question from all participation in 
the benefits of the Geneva Award, and not 
only so, but which have admitted parties 
to share in this award whose claims were 
considered and rejected by the Geneva 
Tribunal. The payment of war premiums 
is an example of such rejected claims. Such 
in a word, is the substance of this legisla- 
tion. The insurance companies have pro- 
tested against the injustice and wrong of 
this course on the part of Congress; the 
newspapers of the land have with great 
unanimity, denounced it as an outrage to 
the legal and moral rights of these compa- 
nies, as well as a gross breach of trust, and 
to all intents and purposes an act of perfi- 
dy and bad faith toward Great Britian; 
and yet Congress has, from the outset, per- 
sisted in perpetrating this monstrous 
wrong, defying all arguments and all re- 
monstrance against it. 

Such are the facts in the case; and we 
submit that they fully make out the charge 
of unmitigated and abominable robbery. The 
Government of the United States demanded 





a 





indemnity for the losses paid by insurance 
companies, which companies by a well- 
known rule of commercial law succeeded 
to the rights of the parties whose losses 
they had paid; and this demand was hon- 
ored by the Geneva Tribunal and by Great 
Britain. Having received the money, the 
Government of the United States then, 
through the legislation of Congress, refuses 
to recognize the validity of these claims of 
the insurance companies by the payment of 
their losses, and hands over a part of the 
fund to parties for the payment of whose 
claims not a dollar of it was awarded. That 
is to say, the money is denied to those to 
whom it belongs in justice and right, and 
given to those to whom it does not belong. 
If a highwayman should knock a man 
down in the streets, and rob him of his 
purse, and then give the purse to a third 
party, he would, in respect to the disposi- 
tion of the money, simply do what Congress 
has done in respect to the insurance com- 
panies. Congress has robbed these com- 
panies of their just rights, and provided 
that funds which belong to them, and 
hence, should be paid to them, shall not be 
so paid, but shall be paid to parties who, 
in neither law nor equity, have any claim 
tothem. The good character of the Ameri- 
can people is seriously damaged and dis- 
graced before the world by this outrageous 
policy. We have denounced it from the 
outset, and shall continue to do so when- 
ever we have occasion tu allude to it. The 
dignity of Congress cannot save it from the 
just contempt of all honest men. 


—_——_ —— 


THE SILVER LAW. 


Tne following tabular statement contains 
an exhibit of the amount of standard silver 
dollars coined under the act of February 
28th, 1878, the amount of these dollars held 
in the Treasury of the United States, and 
the amount of silver certificates outstand- 
ing, on July 1st, from 1878 to 1884, and on 
January Ist, 1885: 


COINAGE, 

Years 

WTB .covccvccccccccccesosoceccocccscccesoes $8,573,500 
IST . .cccceccce PYTTETITITTTI TTT Titty 85,801,000 
DEED wccccccccecccccceccccccccces cseeeccces 63,734,760 
OD pikes cbs cnn viesducnnsdssateneesenasan 91,872,605 
SR acsceedcededuiscvdesvenemanenccsanees 119,144,780 
iicictudsenresteetesscetiuianiunieais 147,255,899 
TB cnsnrccccscroscervcrssesececnscsecess 175,355,829 
1885, JANUATY 1BL.... 6... ee eee ewww ee eeeee 159,551,994 

AMOUNT IN THE TREASURY, 

Years. 

BI nan. c00c0cnccces-cnces: cecnesegseeences $7,718,857 
WTB once cocccccovcascesceecsvccsescocace 28,358,589 
BOB ccccce coccccccccceccccocccesoscccese 45,108,296 
WBBE ..ccccccccccccccccce cocccccccsccceses 68,849,300 
BOB, vccccccavesccccccessevcscosoesoeecoes 87,524,182 
DODD. vec cc.cvcecvcccccocceccccessocseeveces 111,914,019 
Whi cce cove coceccevecesceccencesececcesee 185,500,916 
1885, JAMUATY 19b........ cece cece ceeeevene 14°,,502,562 

SILVER CERTIFICATES, 

Years 

1BTB .crcccccccccccecccccvccccoccceccccece $1,850,410 
WUD ccccccscrccccccecccccceeccocosscegsees 2,529,950 
WBGD wove cccccesccccccccceccececceseesceses 12,874,270 
POD evade. darken seoetracreninaemienennie 55,166,680 
1892 .....005 Seererercoeces ceeveceseesoess 66,096,096 
IGEB cccccccccccscccecosesscceccsocescecese 88,616,831 
BIOS cece nceccnccsesspecccveceseccacetesees 96,427,011 
1885, January 18t......s.ccecee sovveceves 114,865,911 


This statement shows the rapid increase 
in the coinage of silver dollars, and in the 
issue of silver certificates. The number of 
such dollars coined between February 28th, 
1878, the date of the passage of the silver 
law, and July ist, 1878, was $8,573,500; 
und this is a larger amount than the total 
coinage of silver dollars from 1792, when 
the United States Mint was established, to 
the enactment of the silver law in 1878. 
The fact is that the so-called ‘‘ dollar of the 
fathers” was never popular with the 
‘*fathers”; and this is the reason why for 
nearly a whole century it was coined on so 
limited a scale, It is by reason of its size, 
an inconvenient coin to handle. Although 
up to the 1st of last January, $189,561,994 
in silver dollars had been coined under the 
law of 1878, the whole of this coinage, with 
the exception of $43,059,129, was lodged in 
the Treasury of tne United States. This 
fact shows that there has been no practi- 
cal demand for these dollars, as the means 
of conducting the business exchanges of 
society. If tuere had been, they wouldhave 
circulated among the people to a much lar- 
ger extent. 

The law of 1878 is, however, stern and 
imperative in the requirement that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall each month 
purchase not less thantwo millions of sil- 


ver bullion for coinage into silver dollars. 





He has no discretion as to the coinage of 
atleast this amount. The popular demand 
for silver dollars ha3 nothing to do with 
the question. The dollars, up to a certain 
amount, must be coined whether there is 
any use for them or not. The coinage 
is a forced one on Government account, and 
not by private deposits of silver; and every 
dollar of silver bullion thus purchased and 
coined is at the expense of the people and 
at the expense of the gold coin in the Treas- 
ury. Not less than $24,000,000 of the pub- 
Jic funds must, so long as the silver law 
continues in operation, be spent every year. 

Congress has been urged by Boards of 
Trade and Chambers of Commerce in 
various parts of the country, and by the 
National Bank Association, to repeal the 
law and thus suspend the coinage of silver 
dollars. Ex-President Arthur recommended 
repeal in every one of his annual messages 
to Congress; and President Cleveland, in 
his letter on the silver question, written 
prior to his inauguration, expressed the 
opinion in the most positive terms that the 
law should be promptly repealed, and 
moreover, pointed out the evil sure to en- 
sue at no distant day unless this course was 
pursued. The moment that the Govern- 
ment declines to make its payments in 
gold, or to redeem legal tender notes in 
gold, and thus takes away the option from 
the people as to the medium of payment, 
as in the end it will be compelled to do if 
the silver law be continued, the whole na- 
tion will be forced down to the silver 
standard in the computation and expres- 
sion of values in all domestic business 
transactions. All the gold coin in the 
country would, in such an event, be prac- 
tically demonetized, as it was during the 
war and for years afterward; and the sil- 
ver dollar would take its place as the 
standard of value. This means a rise in 
current prices, as well as a reduction in 
the value of all monetary obligations not 
expressly payable in gold in proportion to 
the depreciated value of the silver dollar. 
The burden and the loss would fall most 
severely on those who work for wages, and 
those who receive fixed salaries; and at 
the same time our whole business system 
would feel the shock from one end of the 
country to the other. 

Such a crisis would, of course, open the 
eyes of a stupid Congress; but, unfortu- 
nately for the country, the wisdom would 
come too late to prevent the crisis. 
What the sound business sense of the 
country now asks, and has been asking 
is, that Congress shall supply the preventive 
remedy before the crisis is actually upon 
the people; and this is just what Congress 
has hitherto refused to do. To all petitions, 
efforts, and remonstrances it has hitherto 
turned a deaf ear; and hence the nation 
has been and still is arifting toward the 
financial breakers. The date at which it 
will be there cannot be much longer post- 
poned by any manipulations in the Treas- 
ury. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tne interest displayed by the public in 
the obsequies of General Grant absorbed 
the attention of all those on the market for 
dry goods to so great an extent that the 
amount of business transacted during the 
week was not fully up to the standard as 
regards volume. There is every reason to 
expect, however, that the present week 
will show a large improvement, as the in- 
flux of buyers has been very large. There 
was a fairly active movement in some de- 
scriptions of dry goods, but the demand 
was somewhat irregular; fabrics specially 
adapted to the coming season having been 
distributed in liberal quantities, while the 
most staple cotton goods ruled quiet. 
There is no disposition on the part of job- 
bers to stock up heayily at the outset of the 
season, and not a trace of speculation has 
been observed in their operations, but they 
are making liberal provision for a good busi- 
ness in such goods as dress fabrics, prints, 
gighams, hosiery, knit underwear, notions, 
etc., while there are indications of a bet- 
ter demand for staple domestics in the near 
future, owing to the firmer tone of the mar- 
ket. The jobbing trade has shown more 
animation than is usually witnessed at this 
early stage of the season, and the volume 
of business transacted by the principal job- 
bers was fully up to expectations, though 








by no means large. The earnestness and 
apparent confidence with which buyers are 
taking hold has resulted in a firmer feeling 
and a steadier tone, but values do not show 
any marked improvement and dealers 
scarcely expect to establish an advance un- 
til the relative conditions of supply and de- 
mand have developed more substantial im- 
provement. Crop prospects continue very 
favorable, and stocks of merchandise in the 
hands of distributors are so uniformly small 
that a fairly satisfactory Fall trade is ex- 
pected in all directions. Values have not 
materially changed, but there is a much 
better feeling for staple cotton good;, and 
some fabrics have an important bear- 
ing on the market that have already been 
subjected to a slight advance. Collections 
continue good in most sections of the coun. 
try, the conservatory policy so long pur- 
sued by jobbers and retailers having placed 
the majority of distributors in a sound fin- 
ancial condition. 

Priyt Cirorus were in fair demand and 
firm at 34c. for 64x64s and 211-16c. for 
56x60s. 

Prints were in irregular demand at 
agents hands, but a fair business was dene 
in some of the most popular 54c. and 6c. 
fancies, and narrow-fold sateens were dis- 
tributed with considerable freedom. Indigo- 
blues, turkey-reds, mournings, grays, 
robes, furnitures and staples were gener- 
ally in fair request, but selections averaged 
light. The jobbing trade was of fair pro- 
portions, but by no means active. 

GINGHAMS continued in moderate demand 
by package buyers, and fair sales of dress 
styles and staple checks were effected by 
leading jobbers. Crinkled seersuckers 
were fairly active in some quarters, and 
agents representing leading makes hold 
very liberal orders for tuture delivery. 

Dress Goops.—There was a_ steady 
movement in soft-wool fabrics, as the re- 
sult of new business and in execution of 
back orders, and all-wool dress goods, as 
cashmeres, serges, diagonals, Berber cloth 
and novelties in embroidered effects, mix- 
tures, etc., continues in fair request by 
package buyers. Piece-dyed cotton fab- 
rics, as brocades, armures, etc., were in 
steady demand, and considerable sa'es of 
plaids were reported in some quarters. 

Wooten Goops.—The situation in the 
market for men’s-wear woolens is substan- 


tially unchanged, new business having been - 


comparatively light during the week under 
review, while there was a good steady 
movement in the various descriptions, on 
account of former transactions. The con- 
servative policy lately pursued by manu- 
facturers in running on orders as far as 
practicable has proved very beneficial to 
the market, stocks of heavy-weight goods 
being in much better shape than for some 
years past, while goods of a desirable char- 
acter are steadily held by the mill agents. 
There was a fairly satisfactory business in 
all kinds of miscellaneous woolens adapted 
to the wants of the jobbing trade, buyers 
from Western markets having made liberal 
provision for the coming season. Soft- 
wool dress goods continued fairly active in 
first hands, and such liberal orders have 
been placed for novelties in this line that 
leading makes are sold ahead until October. 
Shawls have done fairly well, and a pretty 
good business in ladies and misses’ skirts 
was reported by agents representing the 
most popular makes. The outlook fora 
good, healthy Fall trade in woolen goods is 
quite encouraging, but there is seemingly 
nothing in the present situation to justify 
any immediate increase of production. 
Hostexy, Knit Goops, ztro.—Although 
there was only a moderate amount of new 
business in this department, the commis- 
sion houses continued to make liberal de- 
liveries on account of former transactions, 
and a fair distribution was madé in pack- 
age and assorted lots by leading jobbers. 
Wool and merino hose and half-hose, also 
Shaker goods, continued in fair request, 
and stocks are so well in hand that prices 
are firmly maintained by agents represent- 
ing leading makes. Brown, black, colored 
and white cotton hose were in moderate 
demand, and there was a steady call for 
relatively small parcels of cotton half-hose. 
Shirts and drawers were in irregular de- 
mand, but fair sales of scarlets and fancies 
were repurted in some quarters. Jersey 
ackets were in fair request, and fancy 
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knit woolens, as cardigan jackets, hoods, 
leggins, etc., have displayed rather more 
animation; though transactions were only 
moderate in the aggregate. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

The dealings in the foreign goods 
department was of moderate dimensions, 
though some lines were fairly patronized. 
Specialties in all-wool and dress goods have 
met with considerable attention from out- 
of-town jobbers, and a fair business was 
done in this connection, but silks and vel- 
vets were only in moderate request. There 
was a steady movemert in men’s wear 
woolens and worsteds, on account of former 
orders, and a fair distribution of Italian 
cloths, serges and other linings was made 
to the clothing trade. Novelties in cloak- 
ings were sought after by intending buyers, 
and fair sales were reported in this con- 
nection. Housekeeping livens ruled quiet 
but steady, and there was a light demand 
for linen hankerchiefs and tailoring linens. 
White goods, embroideries, laces and em- 
broidered white robes were tuken in small 
parcels for the renewal of assortments, and 
there was a steady call for hosiery and 
cloth, and cashmere gloves. 


_ 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER 1N THE ONITED STATES. 











MONDAY EVENING, August 10th, 18865. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Agawam, F.. .36 5 |Laconia....... 94 17 
Atlantic, A.....36 7 “ owes B 
* me. cae § er 1l4 22 
“HH... .36 = 6% | Lyman, B...... 40 9 
sad P....86 5% Massachusetts : 
“ Lh...386 4% “ 88 b5% 
“© V,.,..91 5% G....88 & 
Appleton, A....36 Thy Stand. 36 6% 
“ XX ..36 53¢)Mystic River...36 5% 
o R....36 6% Nashua, fine 0.30 6 
Augusta...... 36 5% R....36 644 
« mn & “ E... 40 71% 
“ A...2 4 ae Wes ll 
Broadway.....36 6 Newmarket, B.. ‘3 444 
Bedford, R.....30 4% DD.36 4% 
Boots, ©... 34 Ob a G..36 65 
© WBucece 36 644 “ N..36 54 
“ M,fam.36 64 Pacitic, 2. 86 6% 
_ eee 40 1% H......36 644 
Continental, C.36 6% Paa- ae ae 13 
“ D.40 78; 84 15 
Conestoga, D..28 6 * 24 17 
és G...30 5% “10-4 19 
“ 8...83 54¢ © wnt 
“6 ---36 6 |PepperellEfine36 6% 
Dwight, X...... 30 5 « 8B. 8 6X 
Maaewad 534 + @€..28 & 
© Bava § “ ON... 36 BG 
Exeter, A...... 86 534|Pepuot, ‘ coos «67 
i oe 88 5 “ ---.-40 8 
Ellerton, -.--104 ” ---5b4 12 
First Prize.... .36 636 Pittefield, A....36 — 
Great Fails, K. 36 Pocasset, O....36 6 
Hill’sS’mp, [d’m36 a va J....88 5 
Indian Head...36 7 si Bice 
“e800 0 (Stark, AA......86 7 
<6 £40 1034|Utica...........96 — 
“6% ,.48 12%) “ heavy....40 — 
Indian Orchard . laude emai 48 13 
9 DW..40 8 Famke eawee 68 15 
~ Bed . Bearers 78 21 
© Bee Se  ciccsens 108 2714 
«~~ AA...40 =75g'Wamuutta,....50 18 
Lawrence, LL. .u6 534 ee | 
“6 XX..36 6% eo woo a 
“ XXX.40 7% SC (tccce SE 
Langley, A.....36 64 (6 60000099 8546 
so eeeeed So BK ——eoo 
66 geeee8-8 =436|Wachusett..... 36 6% 
Laconia .....84 16 - eo 80 — 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Anaroscoggin: jLangdon GB...36 9 
“ L..386 74¢|Lensdale..... 36 14 
“ - 64 13% * Cambric 36 103¢ 
Allendale -6-4 12}4|Masonville..... 86 73g 
re 7-4 1444|Nashua, E.....36 8% 
©. weawd 84 16% a Se 1044 
Avondale ...... 36 6% 6 W....45 11% 
Ballou &Sen...36 6% ea F. 36 646 
“6 539|N. Y. Mills..... 86 10 
Milis...... 36 Bhai “ “Wer Twat 96 1044 
Be ows Falls..36 9 54 12% 
Blackstone, AA.36 ° 1.2.64 16 
Boott, B....... 27 +4%| “ ..84 20 
Wr Eietigaed — |Pepperell ....6-4 18 
“Stan - ” .-74 15 
Cabot.........7-8 5% ad 84-17 
pteaennel 44 6% “ -- 94 19 
© . cokusede 9-8 9% “ -10-4 22 
+ ssecessen Tee - ---1l4 2% 
CS. ocvivcved 27. «4 Pequot heaves 54 13 
Dauntiless......36 5 y seecws ‘ 16 
Dwight,Anchor36 84¢|Tuscarora, XX.36 10 
Fearless....... -3¢ 656)\Utica.......... 8 — 
Fruit of the 7? “ ex. heavy 36 — 
. rrr 54 13 
o “ 33 oe 64 15 
és “«“ @ il oD annie 84 21 
Forestdale..... 86 8 © Senseres 94 23 
kee Bee ssesnas 104 
Gold Medal....36 64) “ heavy...100 274 
os ----38 5%| “ Nonp.....86 104 
Great falls, 4..30 6 |Wamsutta: 
M..32 64% * OXX.36 10 
« re 6% * cambric.36 1034 
Hill’s Semp. Indem “d@blewarp36 1134 
_ “ a oe 38 5g 
” «  ..860 TH IW: 100836 1044 
i S -—t Wei * cotton— 10 
o .4 136i “ei.....: % 
Highland..... 4 Saclwhtne me a % 
« — DW36 Williamsville: o 
‘Langdon, 76....86 8 AlL36 9 
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Amory ........ —@ 6%{|Kearsarge sat. _ 7 
Androscoggin Laconia...... —@ 6 
sciscvevex —@ 7 |Lexington.... —@ 7 
Canoe River. . — ed ne mapa -—@ 6 
Clarendon..... Naw sat..—@ 74 
Indian ye i ihe lea. . -@ B4¢ 
Imported....—@ 6 |Rockport...... @ & 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 

Amoskeag......—@ 7}<|Nubian....... —@ 8 
er 7 |Renfrew..... -—-@ 9 
Berkshire... ..—@ 64 | White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 7 staple...... -—@ 7 
Lancaster......—@ 73¢|White M’f’gCo., 
Manchester....—@ 64 ; Indigo Blue,,.—@— 
OENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@13 ‘Otis, CC....... —@10 
Boston....... —@ 6%'Otis, BB....... —@li1 
Columbian, h’y |Pearl River... —@12}¢ 
ere 7 _ 10K Yors blue.. -—@13 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA. -—@12 
brown.......—@ 944 “«  BB....—@ll 
OHEOKS, 
Caledonia, xXx. = Park Mills, No. 
: * ae -—-@l1l1 
Economy...... -$ ” Park Mills, No 
Otis, apron.. -—@ 9%| 70........ +. -—@18 
Otis furnicure..—@ 93, /York, I........ —@ 8% 
PRINTS. 
Albion.........—@ 534|Manchester....—@ 6 
American. .....—@ 5+ |Merrimack, D..—@ 6 ~ 
Allen’s ay .—@ 54 Mallory...... .—@ 6 
Arnoid’s........—@ 6 |Pacific........ -—@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 |Simpson’s solid 
Garner’s blues.. 7 are —@ 6 
Gloucesver..... — |Steel Kiver, fncy--@ 5% 
Hartel..... .. ‘ : Slater’ssolids —@ 5 
Hamilton..... -—@6 (Southbridge 
Harmony,fancy—@ 414| Staples..... —@ 5 
Windsor, fancy.—@ 6 
STRIPES, 
American. . ..— 814 Hamilton — @10% 
Amoskeag....— @10 |Otis, BB..... @ 8% 
“ fancy.— , | ner maa + a @ 96 
Boston...... — 46| @ 9 
Columbian., — $ 78 |Whittenton. . 8 @li 
BROWN DRILLS, 
Appleton @7 Mass., D.....— @ 6% 
Augusta.... .— @6 |Mass.,G.....— @ 5% 
eee — @b% ~.- —- @1 
Laconia..... — @7 elzer..... @ 6% 
Langley, A...— @— a. — @ 6% 
Langley, B ..— @63¢|Stark, A....— @7 








R. H.MACY & C0, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK, 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 





OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY IS NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


DEASONABLE GOODS, 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, CASH- 
MERES, PLUSHS. 





CHAS. G. LANDON & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO BEXKARD, HUTTON & CO.) 


Agents for American Silks, 


Box Herring.. 





Weekly Market Review. 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET 
LFor the Week ending Friday, Aug, 1th, 1886.) 
COFFEE. 

Rio, Ordinary to Chi kbovsctece .-. 644@12 
Santen, Fair to ent... cose sie 9% 
era weskee ene owapes ° @20 
Ss cuss en bueses oe escccece eseee ITM @1BgG 
Maracai P ereeveccces sodecesee ‘SE 
Laguayra 71% @103¢ 


FISH. 
George’s Cod (new), per qu. @—-—-—@ 410 
Grand Ba. « Cod.......... oe — —@ 850 
Mackerel, Ne. 1 Mass........ + 1400 @ 19 WO 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........ + 6v0@ 7 560 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mags........ » 850@— — 








FLOUR, MEAL, bro. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR 
Sour Extras and Patents. $300 @#4 10 
ee b0054.0sseeedes 800 @3 40 
Bu e Spring........... 315 @ 8 46 
In eh i. ‘Su 
Oi tn. i aoe oe @ 3 60 
| yt RRR 400 @ 5 00 
Western Sprin Wheat, ext’s 3 30 @ 3 70 
Minneso «Clear _ 815 @ 4 50 
Spring Whea “Eeienia 460 @5 36 
to “C 01Ce 
Wheat Extras... ... 880 @ 870 
Ex. om r Ind,, Ohio, and 
Picstititndscedeanneens 8 60 eee 
0. Kound Hoo x. (shi at @ 3% 
White Woot tec (O. & £2) f@ 5 00 
Missount and Ili., choice... 4 $0 @ 5 00 
fancy,... 500 @ 6 05 
Gen Extra Brands.... 4 35 @ 4 40 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 515 @ 5 50 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 30 @ 5 00 
SOUTHERN FLOUB: 
Extra.......0. eececcee . 475 @6500 
Family...... o0eetueseesses 2 ae 
DN idccdctscticcinsnsn &8 Gee 
Bye Frovur: 
DM tiisienccssosserees. Dae 
860 @ 495 
-- 290 @8 20 
830 @ 8 36 
830 @—— 
iT: 
We, TA Bic cceccscsvced ?—97 @— 98 
% Beate... oie coos —99 @— 994 
Bed, NO. B..cccccccccccces 1 WEG — 
BN : 
Mixed, No, 2.......... wove 5446 _ 
We ncc500¢e00000e09 000 -— 574 @— 58 
\ieapeueate seccececeeeem 564 @— 57 
Oats 
44 @— — 











Green, prime, ®push....... 120 @ 1 25 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
ney Mess......0..., 1150 @ 11 75 
Ww Meus........000- - 1200 @ & ~ 
Family Mess, SRE weonee 1200 @1 
Prime Mess, Western.... 1100 @— — 
ae 
D. 8., Long Clears......+..++0++- 64 @ 6 
5 8 Short Clearé......sees00. — @ 6% 
dD. B., Bhoulders.......... Scetsee . K@ 5 
Our Mzats 
Smoked Hams..........— 11%@ — 12 
Smoked bcocus. = — 
MLLL ¥# 
(We quote per F100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 401be..  ..csee000.8 — + 
shorts, 60 Ibs .. pane 80 — 85 
Middiing, 30 to 100 ibs.... — 85 @ 1 05 
Sharps, 1N€....cccccceseee LIV @ 116 
byye Feed ........eecceeees —~ 86 @ — W 
Bcreenings.......seeeeeeee — 60 @ — 80 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... — — @ 482 00 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton.. 28 25 @ 24 00 
HAY AND STKAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, ber 100 Ibs #110 @81 15 
Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ ooo = @ 106 
Hay, No.3,medium“ “ .,,—85 @ — 90 
tay, shy 4 eee = 16 @ — 8 
Hay, Clover 6 oe HO Oe — 
fay,ciover mixed “ “ ,,.., —75 @ — 80 
otraw, No.1, ttye “ “ ..,.. —66 @ — 90 
straw, No. 2sye “ eee —- 65 @ — 16 
itraw Oat eee 50 @ — WO 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 
Oreamery, choice to fancv,,,......+.-.. 18@19 
ordinary w oo cocce | RMIT 
State, Half-tirkim taps ...,....... +-.--. Ll@) 
** Welsh tubs evenes ee 
Western im tasion ll 16 
se Toc tccocvaccoaseses orere s@14 
“ factory .. 6@18 





—— 














(1051) 28 
LARD, 

Steam refined, per Ib..........8— 6@ — 
Continent ..........seeeeeeee ——— @— 1% 
a ercceponecces @—- — 
I ar 
State factory, faney.......... sseees 196@ Tig 

State factory, light skims, ene do 
GRUIND. 0 60052006 dee sckeus 34@ 6% 
State factory, skims, fair to go od, .. 16 @ 6% 
Ohio flat, prime to choice....... sevens OY@— 
Ohio flat, ordinary to good........ oo 4 @ OG 
Skims, Penn., fais to choice........ o— @ 
EGG. 
State and Penn., ae laid. . - 164 @ 16 
Western, freah-isid.. ssesesesessoee Lt @ 14K 
GRTIs <0 won otbeeesnacoes owewmad - 4K@ — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —-ll @— 18 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...-21 @— 22 
Chickens, State and Western....—14 @— 17 
Fowls......-+ eeevenéee oveteceee 12 @— 15 
pn Per ee —12 @— 16 
/KUETABLES. 
DORAIONS, BOW. c'000600des000008 150 @ 1 15 
Onions, per bbl..........++- oo++-2 00 @ 2 50 
White Squash oer bbl.. ......+ — 50 @— 5 
Cucumbers, per crate.......... — 50 @— 60 
String Beans, per 2 bush bag... 1 00 @ 1 50 
Tomacoes, 43 rrr — 50 @- 60 
Cabbage,L, L.,and Jersey per 100 5 00 @ 6 00 
Lima Beans, per two bush, bag.. 2 25 @ 2 50 
Green Corn, per 100... ....+ — 50 @100 
DOMESTIC GREEN FKU {T. 
Apples, per bbli........ Age TR. 150 w 250 
Currants, per 1D......+.0e0e00> — 7 @ 8 
Peaches, per crate.........++ .— 50 @300 
a 4 Oe 150 @ 2 60 
Watermelons, per 100 . --10 00 @20 00 
Muskmeijous, per bbl......... -1009 @250 
Huckieverrics, per box.........— 50 @ 125 
Blackberries, per qt.......... wo 71 @—W 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, per Dibscecses sosseem & @— 5 
errr -— 54@— 6 
YZOMESTIC DRIED *RUs'1. 
BBB, occesscoccsersoee cosecee = 2 @— OE 
Poenenet, Peeled... ccccccccscces __ @o—-— 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — — 
Peaches, Evaporated........ we @—— 
COMUNE Sc ccccee 66 csbcenee — @— 
ictanetesedoestac ocesee - —10 @—l1 
Raspberries........... eevceuee --—l7 @—19 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed boveuee -»-28 @85 
- er re --26 @27 
a Coarse and ones blood. . . .20 @% 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
SAS pick tikthietie ns daa euian al 85 @40 
N. Pp Mich., and Ind., = Biccee +++ 40 
O Binccsccceee 
os sag has 28 @338 
Ohio, Teun., and W. Ya. X and XX...40 @43 
ys > SRS ¥ @45 
sed “ “« No. 1,.......44 @46 
“ « 6 Wes Biase 
“ “  common,. ..80 ox 
Burry at value. 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS, 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... 835 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per ~ agen 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per Ib. . H+] 
Sulphate of Potash...... 40 00 
Muriate of Potash... 465 00 
i tdisesussentesbinsinens 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone............. 88 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ...,...... a 45 00 
Wheat se eaeaenete 47 50 
CN sin vndctncees 46 560 
AA Ammoniated Sapepaee- 
phate Fertilizer. . 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ 00@35 00 


Raw — Superphosphate, 


per 2,000 Ib8..........065 8u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 

per 2,000 Ibs..........+06 25 00 
—— Fertilizer tor Po- 

Aepbvemnpeeeneieeds 80 00 


Waal Pure "Raw Bone 


Meal, per 2,000 lbs...... - 80 00@388 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties ; 
Standard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone,...., 32 00@85 00 
U.S. Phosphate.............. 29 00@81 00 
«Ground Bone.............++ 81 00@83 50 
Cresent Bone........-..+ --+ 29 00@81 50 
Potato a. pheousnbeuns 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco “ Sopeennunrs 47 00@650 00 
| ge eee ee 32 W@35 v0 
Mapes FF, and P. G, m Coe Sppeenaay 
Potato M: anure. so0ee 48 00 
Corn e0ecedesesecce ee 46 00 
Vomstaiile *. ..ccdocsesscdece o 60 00 
Complete “A” Brand......-.-. 40 00 
—— Carbon Works’ Special- 
Homstesd web ow: rphosphate. . 40 00 
Homstead red > 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Fiour...... 45 00 
A. L, Sardy’s Specialties ; 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.. 36 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate, 82 00 
ada ~ > Clark & Co.'s Special- 
ti 
Americus 8u ga 88 00 
Royal Bone Phos senee 82 00 
Americus Potato eri 45 00 
Fish and Potash.. 85 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal... 88 00 
ASHES. — We quote 4@4}¢ conte for Pot and 


5 @6 for Prari. 











THE GREAT AMEKICAN TEA 00. 
P. O. Box *1 and ® Vesev St. New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
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VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY, 
lle Fulton, and Wand is Dusch Btreet, Bow Zork, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


{August 13, 1885. 








Insurance, 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THE DEATH OF MR. HOPE, 


Task following circular, addressed to the 
agents of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany of this city, will be read with inter- 
est by the many friends of the late Mr. 
Hope, the President of the company, and 
as a tribute to his memory, we take the 
liberty of printing the entire circular: 

CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CoMPANY, ) 
100 Broapway, 
New York, July 31st, 1885.) 
To tHe AGENTS OF THE ComMPANY: 

Gentlemen:—It is our painful duty to in- 
form you of the death of President Hope. 
He died on the evening of the 27th inst., at 
his home, after an illness of several weeks. 
On the 4th inst. he was engaged, as was 
his custom, in making up his annual state- 
ment for the fiscal year. Aside from sev- 
eral short interviews with officers, held at 
his request in his sick room, the work 
which he performed on the day referred to 
was his last service for the company. 

We need not attempt to explain to any 
agent of this company how great will be 
its loss by his decease. He will be missed 
in his accustomed place throughout the 
years of its corporate life, and not 
merely for days or months. Thanks 
to bis unselfish and faithful work, however, 
the pressure of his hand will continue to be 
felt, and the wisdom of his counsel will 
prevail now that he is gone. Such men as 
he build, not for their own lifetime and for 
their own interests, but for the years that 
are to follow them, and for the best interests 
of those for whom they regard themeelves 
as trustees. In this respect, no one could 
have been more faithful and conscientious 
than he. It was a part of all his plans to 
provide for any emergencies that he could 
foresee, and thus even for bis own death. 
Now that he is gone, however, we shall 
feel his loss day by day, and year by year, 
and the company will need the best efforts 
of every one connected with it to compen- 
sate, so far as may be, for the loss of him 
who was in himself a host. 

{t is a matter well known to those con- 
nected with the company, that Mr. Hope 
was its first Secretary, having been elected 
to that position at the time of its organiza- 
tion. On the retirement of its first Presi- 
dent, Mr. Brady, in 1857, he was elected 
President, and held the office for nearly 
thirty years of continual service. During 
this long period he was so regular in his 
attendance at the office, early and late, 
that there is not a single employé who can 
show a better time record as to the average 
number of hours work. In this and other 
respects the example of the President was the 
best lesson the clerks of the company could 
have as to the performance of duty. What 
he accomplished in those thirty years of con- 
tinuous service it is not possible here to re- 
capitulate, nor would it be necessary to at- 
tempt todo so. His life work speaks for 
itaelf, and is his best and truest epitaph. 
In the success and progress of the com- 
pany, in the history of the business of un- 
derwriting throughout the country, in cor- 
rect practices and broad business policy, in 
the literature of our business, in his 
speeches in conventions of the companies, 
and in all that has been worthy of accom- 
plishment in our profession, his influence 
has been a potent factor, and his achieve- 
ment a lasting testimonial to his value as a 
man. His works speak for him and will 
prevent his ever being forgotten. 

Those of our agents whose privilege it 
has been to see and converse with him will 
remember him for his wise counsel, for the 
dignity and grace of his manhood, and for 
the kindliness of his unvarying courtesy 
toward those with whom he came in con. 
tact. In his office he was sirict as to dis- 
cipline, but kind and considerate in ad- 
ministration—even to his treatment of the 
most humble employé of the company. He 
was in every sense a teacher, not only in 
the ability to impart valuable information, 
but in his willingness to assist those in his 
employ to something of his own clear un- 
derstanding of the business—often when 
important business matters requiring his 


ae ™ 
7 ¥ 





attention would have been a sufficient ex- 
cuse for postponing an interview. 

His patience and control of himself were 
remarkable. Under pressure, at times, 
which would have rendered ordinary men 
irritable and impatient, he was calm and 
considerate. Such a well-balanced mind 
as his naturally acted in emergencies with 
wisdom and deliberation, and inspired im- 
plicit faith in the pilot who stood at the 
helm of the company, guiding it success- 
fully through disasters of such magnitude 
that the shores between which it made a 
safe voyage were strewn with the wrecks 
of undertakings less ably managed than 
his. 

Every employé of the company will feel 
that in Mr. Hope’s death he has lost a kind 
and considerate employer and a personal 
friend; and as he loved the company 
with which his best life-work was 
identified, its welfare being the sub- 
ject of his thought, night and day, no trib- 
ute to his memory could be more in accord 
with his wishes, if he had now the power 
of expressing them, than that each mem- 
ber of the company should give his earnest 
effort for the welfare and perpetuity of the 
institution which will prove his proudest 
and most enduring monument. 

Mr. Hope was in every sense a good citi- 
zen. The requirements of his business 
prevented his taking active part in the 
politics of his country, but he was always 
a conscientious voter without regard to 
party. In every walk of life he was a true 
man, and, so far as mortal could, filled the 
full measure of his duty. 

He was a devout and humble Christian. 
Without ostentatious display of his good 
works, be yet never failed to impress those 
about him, when their need seemed to re- 
quire it, with the earnestness of his con- 
victions. The Bible was his daily guide, 
and few men possessed a more thorough 
knowledge of its teachings. His familiar- 
ity with its pages was remarkable. To 
him a vigorous manhood was not incon- 
sistent with humble obedience to bis Maker 
and daily appreciation of his Saviour’s 
mediation. 

In his home, as a Father and Husband, 
the high priest of his household, he was 
singularly happy and blest; and in that 
home he breathed his last, surrounded by 
those he loved and who loved him. It had 
been his wish, often expressed, that he 
might die at the close of day and with the 
setting of the sun. It was gratified. The 
setting sun at evening of the day on which 
he left his earthly home forever, lighted up 
the room at the moment of his departure, 
as if with the glory of an eternal promise, 
and with the brightness of the faith tn 

which he lived and died. 
H. H. Lamport, Vice-President. 


INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1885. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


84 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E, W. BOND, President. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretarv 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 














All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years. 
eath Claims paid atonce as scon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home ce. 
Absolute security, combined with the largest liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


pany. 
ail forms of Tontine Policies issued 





THE 
Americ’) 


FIRE 


Instr’ ce 
co.. 

) e Philadelphia. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


- 7 SS Se 400,000 
all naneeeeereresececeeesencscsecees 91,447 BL 
406,042 74 


UG sececcrscceenereresstereserscsesesceseeees 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, Byicidene 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY MTH, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ils 
affairs on the sist December, 13%. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 8ist December, 1884...... $3,958,189 44 














fe Cer ccccccccccccccoocooccos 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums....,...........++++ 85,405,796 14 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, _ 
1884, to Bist December, 1644............ 4,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same — 
PORISS ccocccecccecccecscoces $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Ex- 
penses............8787,789 4u 
The Company bas the following Assets, 
Z.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,776,685 U0 
8 BeCU i, Stocks and otherwise... 2,006,100 v0 
Rea! Estate and claims due the Company, 
est BOG Bhnccepncsapcags s+ cgeeqssocccce 440,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,454,959 73 
CASE TB BARR ccccccccevesccescccccccecsccecs 261,544 66 
Amount,.........+ eecccccccece wevcces 812,934,289 38 


Hix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or thei: 
legal representatives, on and after Tucaday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil. 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thei: 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereo. 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year enaing 
dlat December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuerday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES 





























J.D. JON , 
CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROB'T B, MINTURN, 
JAMES LO OHARLES H.MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE WILLIAM BRYCE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

A. A. RAVEN JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERIGH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGYON 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. THURBER, 
MORACE GRAY WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM E, DUDGE, JOHN L. RIKER 
WILLIAM H. MACY, N. DENTON SMITH, 

C. A. HAND GEORGE BLI188 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
WILLIAM H. B WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
OHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Preg't. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





Gpesaers FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 


IN THEIR 
NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 827-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 


— CHARTER PERPETUAL. aie 
eR i PRR a 

The Com aiso rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAR PROOF V 


n : 8 
vault for 10, Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 


Vv RS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 
AULT DOO Da 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every, descrip. 

Wet URS BONS ea EEG Os 
etc. in 10) LP iS 

SPECIAL GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MON EY RECEIVED ON 


Di JOLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 

aerne Com pang EET E ARSE: serwtorna 

as 

TORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE. 

CUTE TRUSTS of e degcription, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individu 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 8 
additional securi al Trust 


ty, the Company has a 8 
capital of $1,000,086, y Tesponsible for their 
trust obligations. 


ILLS CEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
” ™ WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDW President. 
joan GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 


De ent. 
ROBER. PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec 


Bra 
. A. Whe A 
forces, . 


SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2.971,624 63 
Total Income.......... -- 814,240,475 39 
a eco nee a mace 


Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
* Endowments........... x 873,08 50 
Dividends 


and Surrender Values. 


“ Annuities, 
3,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





New Policies issued.......... 17,463 


New Insurance written..... $61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets........ steal $59,283,753 57 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)..........++++ $10,000,900 
Policies in force...........+.+ 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Income from Interest. 
1880, $2,317,889. 


Death Claims paid, 
1880, $1,731,721. 


1881, 2,018,203. 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,092. 1888, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175, 1884, 2,971,624. 


Amount at Risk. 
Jan, 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 


Jan, 1, 1882, 151,7€0,8.4. 
Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586. 


Cash Assets. 
Jan, 1, 1881, $43,153,934, 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,500,296. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753. 





The Latest Advatce m Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lire 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
pity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss. in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENEY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
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WASHINGTON. 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

w. A. BREWER, Jr., - = rresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividendsto keep 
their policies in force 

See charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT 8ST. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


iri F S 
ANCE Con” 
ow HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
8 


$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 
7 A.S WINCHESTER 
Vice-president. 
R. E. BErEougn, 
Secretary 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


The Annual Premium at the Age of 80 will be 930 18 
At the end of the twenty years the Company 
will return to the holder in cas - $570 00 
While the $1,000 Insurance | hiave “been 
secured for on yeere oi s = x cost of $83 60 
.68 for 81,000 insuran 7 yt 2 
be not And ke at the rend. of th the t be- 
comes & paid-up polteg of 81,006. wa other yt 
will be in the sam o pengense 4 
These results are estimated, but are fixed in a 
positive contract, the fait face oy the Policy mean- 
While bein yable in the event of the death of the 
assured. ere is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid-up Value bein, mg Gs Guqrantecd by 
the terms of the New 














For examples and other ages and vin A and also 
a the Wand 15 year plans, write to or avviv at: he 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


continental {Brookiyn Eiyn’ con Ooart aud Montague Ba 
en an 

Buildings: 3d No, 106 Broadway, E. 

Reserve for rcinsurance........ $1,953,604 10 

Reserve for all other ciaims.... 449.586 00 

Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 

Hes GAP POWS. .. cccccccccccccoccccccoee 1.535.221 82 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885..84,038.501 92 


This Oompany ducts ite busi under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety bund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 

















DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
FP. OC. Moore, 24 ype gp 
AMUEL D. BABOOCE, AMUEL A. SAWYER 





























: 
GEORGE BLISS. FRO MIKE 
ee aoe 
¥ 0. BOWEN RIC A. SOURDY 
ELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 
THKODORE F. VAI OHN H. E/ 
THEODORE 1. HUSTED, CHA H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARD WM. H. HURLBUT 
ORAGE B. © EDWARD MARTIN 
BEYMOURL. HUSTED, BRADISH H JOMNBON, 
ALEX. E. OR 8. M. BUCKIN 4 
WM. L. ANDREWS, :D. VERM 
E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WEND 
JA WM, A. SLAT 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TUBNUBE. 
OYRUS PECK, Seoretary. 


M. KIRBY, See, Local Dep't 
0. TOWNBEND, Sec, 4 
- HAS. 'B. « apeiey bene ‘Kee. Broowiyn Dev't 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 
Officials of Banks, Relizcade, Express and Insur- 
ance Companies can o 
SOF ‘SURETYSHIP 
from | this } = at moderate rates. i Bonds of 
0 om. 7 are accepted by the courts of the State 
of New Yor 





ACCIDENT POLICIES 
insuring against death or disabling injury. Full in- 
formation as to Geotail ot aayt the come nts, 





WM, M, RICH 
JOHN M. CRANE, Sec ROBT. J. HILLAS, Anat. Sec, 
Geo, 8. Coe, G.G. Williams. Ly 
Geo: T. Hope, J. 8. T, Stranahan, boa _ 
A.8. Barnes, A.B. Hull Alex, Miele 5 
W. G. Low 8, B. Ohi ttenden, Chas. Dennis 
HA. Hurlbut, W. M. Richards 





The Twenty-fifih Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 
Lite Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or the Year ending Dece mber 31st, 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Balene ®, J b oo whe ue 
6, momen ot, hed rom las b 80 s0.402,000 73 
INCOME, 
Prem: . -812,081,230 23 
my and Renta.............. 2,972,149 83 16,008,480 06 
865,436,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Gietene by Death and Matured Endow- 


ents. . 
Dividends ; Surrender \ Vaiues, and’ Annu- 





- 84,000,668 00 








Tot Paid a Rete = pe 


i end 
n Sesuritic es cha: 
Commissions, meme 
—, - 


Reet eee eeeeeeeee eeeeeeee® 


..89,898,009 12 


aoe! Disbursements.. 
alance, eee Bist, 1884, 


"ae I iasranenneeccntasened 5,537,720 66 


BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 
Resavonsienesprenorstes $16,494,726 72 


2 poe includt thi 
nelu e 
Equi tte Buuding | purchases un- 


toe isto sal 1 
United State Sta vented 





ascaneccace 18,400,407 00 
6,319,641 08 


Loans secured be 
(market. value, @ 160,81 00). 
Reo! ke tate outs: the State of New 
ork, including purchases under fore- 
closure ene Ceneys SS ers er 


ome in Banks on 








hee ettponascencestonsne sees esesacecces 112,088 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. Pre + 
miumsdue and in process of coliec- 

ns (less anne ‘bald in vance 998.791 ov 
peteteok Vetiadenea”  ataatabatgshiecs’ 1,071,294 00 
Total Assets, December _ 

Bente amity ciel Wio01.008 

es 

Reserve on Outstanding P: 

icies at 4 per cent.. Ot 7,549,738 44 


Claims by wuss (proofs ‘not 
perfected),......cecsees 128,580 WU $47,678,308 44 


reine. ue, December 31, 1884. 81K $10,483,617 10 
of ich the proportion 
ted) | by Policies in general al clases 84,074,756 10 


Or t which th the proportion contri 
computed) by Policies in Tenses classis 6 ‘in 6,408,861 60 wu 


483,6 
Upon the New York State wnat ay 3,017 10 
cent. interest, the lusis..... $730,332 13 
soouee ” $84,877,057 oo 
8300,400,171 00 
INCREASE OF 1884 OVER oe 
Premium Income. 
| —~ wedge om Standard... ae te r+ O31 8 rt 
* 
© ontested “Cintms.. - NONE. 
From the undivided surplus, contributed by. pelt; 


jes in the General cl sevaqeten dividends wi! 
t be declared, paved ie oh x. ent 








New Assurance wi ae 








their respective IC eee pees due. 
ILLIPS, 
J. Gi. Van Cia "| Actuaries. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hyde, Daniel D. Lord 
James W. Alexander, James M. Halsted, 
Louis Fi d, orace Porter, 
Genry A. Hurlbut, rge De F. L, Day, 
enry G. Marq 5 Ashbe) Green, 
py I eee Jonna Stewart, 
a: 2D wi 
Marcil Harter, Jahn 8 donen 
0) 'e D ’ 
ry M. ‘Ne 5 Eugene a 
Qbeunce M. Depew, Cornelius . Bliss, 
harles iat Cc, 
pory 8. Terbell, iiliam endall, 
owes 8. Young, muel orrowe, 
illiamson. em ker, 
ay A a By 
John D. McCook, W. Whitewright,” 
Want lepnaer Wilhies oat Bh “4 
Stephen i Pattie, oe . Boot. 
OLIVER AMES emia D. RIaZ, Boston 
THOMAS 1A wir BID: iL bes STUART, 
HENRY R 
AAR BI Smet dit anchor Eng. 
GUSTAV &. PO ot 


fenton B. avee, President. 
JAMES % ALEXAUD R, Vige PRweIDaes 
wii MUEL wo ROWE, 2p > Viox- PRESIDENT. 





BENE wD. MDM D., ‘Maptoat . EXAMINER. 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, : 


STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 

























































































For the year ending D. ber 3ist, 1884. 
ASSETS. evcccccccecedecesccooccveosenctocesscoessocnces’ 9108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
Ann. Ann 

No. | Payments. No. | Payments. 

Aqantiin in f Jan. Annuities in force, Jen. 
lst, 1684..... — oecce 61 $23,134 31 i  ostabe'ane 61 om, 661 68 
Premium Annuities... 8,674 Premium Annuities. . 2,904 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,565 97 66 $28,565 97 
Insurance Account. 

No. Amount. No Amount. 
ae in force, Jan. 110,000 00a,00s,00s Fettcten f in force, Jan. eneene $u51,700,08 
nicks Ansuaned. ne eoceeh” SEE 34,675,989 Risks Terminated...” 7,380 25,882,736 

122,184 $377, 622,021 122,184 $37,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. ; Or. 
To Balance from last account.... 972,108 86 pald Death Claims....... .. .. 
“ Premiums aS Retepereat tt Ott soo’ ane $ || Matured Endowments.... ~ 2,490,454 99 
“ Interest and Peinepecceecese 5,245,069 98 : | guniats @ 
no Annulties.”........ aaanae 26,926 08 
© : RPRRGINED: as Knddadscseects 8,141,164 12 
7 Durrengered Policies and 
Additions... ..... .. 8,087,696 17 
jeter paid Boligy-ho ~hold- t 
co oo (paym A 
of current ond ex 
- ent of future). 907,846 19 
« © Premium off 
rohased... 1,131,172 38 
2 . I, and Assessments... 223,169 61 
o « n0e to New Account 97,009,918 08 
$114,067,427 27 $14,067,427 2 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Or. 
oo 
To Reserve at four Cont....0. $98,242,543 00 Bonts Seoured by Mortgages 
“* Claims by death ba=4 yet due... 00 ed SU 905, aihdidbe ciha $46,978,527 96 
“ Premiums aon 27,477 3% « United Statesand other Bonds 34,522,882 00 
* Surplus Contingent Guar- pe Collaterals...... e+» 6,898,387 50 
antee Fund,.......secce.-+++ 4,748,771 15 6 BGR) MURED. sicccs 25006 cccccee 10,282,693 04 
i at inert a 644,988 
* “ Interest accrued............... 1,262,418 54 
* “ Premiums + TY quarterly 
and semi-annual........... 1,108,115 38 
* Preaijums in transit, principally 
for December......... . .... 188,714 51 
ped Suspense Account... .......... 37,814 14 
“ Agents’ Balances............... 7,196 90 
$108,876,178 51 $108,876,178 51 
NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 
is ag A $12,000.000, 


Sheet, a divides ' will be apportioned to each par- 


From the Surplus, as a) in the Balance 
ticipating Policy which shall be i in force at its anniversary in 


New York, January 21, 1885. 


+++» $108,876,178.51 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Hermann C, von Post, 
Grorce C. RicHarpson 
ALExanper H. Rick, 
WiiwtiaM F, Bascock, 
F. Ratrcurorp Starr, 
Frepericx H, Cossitt, 


Samugt E, Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samugt D, Bascock, 
Grorcs S. Coz, 
— E, Deve.in, 


xvmour L. Hustep, Lewis May, 
Ricwarp A, McCurpy, | OLiver Harriman, 
Jamas C, H.W xn, Henry Smirx, 


nae H, Suerwoop, {ovum T. Davigs, 

norGe H, ANDREWS, opurt Swe, 

Rosert OLyPHant, S. Van Renssecagr Crvcer 
Georce F, Baxer, Cuaries R. Henperson, 


Benj. B. SHermMan, Grorce Buss, 
- Tuompson, Rurvus W. Pecxuam, 
upLgy OLcorTT, Wm, P. Dixon, 


J. Hopart Hurnice, 
Freperic Cromwaei, 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL... 
ips 


Ne 


iti 
nna PORE fie 
Donarsnsaat? 


Agency 
Geonar F. ‘ites Manacer. 


A KE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
a 40 Naseau Street, N.Y. 


gun cl ae haat y 


Patt ace 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885...92,646,612 86 


1. REMSEN Lane. Vine-Prost and Beeson 








NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 





Bens. F, Stevens, Pres, Jos. M. Greens, Seo, 
«eeree+ 817,005,567 10 
«+» 14,700,116 37 
one Surplus.... ..82,395,460 73 


on of the public is cafes 8 to | ro new 
rare eee hie mrment Polichen for ARC r 


‘and are latent n the 


Ry x and A, insurance values in- 
aEpmphlets Cy A of the BO Ry Feature may be 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Sixty-Fourth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1885. 


CASH CAPITAL... 


Reserve Premium Fund....... 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims......... ... 


Wet Surplaus...............00000. 


CASH ASSETS...... ...-.....006+ 


Cash in Banks......... iii eiatacaies eealammminaaine 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate......... 


United States Stocks (market value)................- 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value).............+++ 


BEE, } armen 


New Yorx, July ith, 1886, 


DOP eee eee eee eee eee | 


eee meee ereeeeeeeee ee ee eeereewee 








eeeee eee eee restos 


FOTO OOOH HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEE EEE HEHEHE EHEFEHEEE TED 


COCR EHEEEH EEE EEE HE HEHEHE HEHE 


CRORE OREO EEE ETE HH HHH H HEHE 


eee een e eee eeeeeee 


eee eeeeeee COROT HOHE TEE EE EH EEE EEE H HEHEHE EEE EEE EERE EEE HEHE ERE EEE HEHEHE HED 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyhoiders of Fire insurance: 


$134,241 23 
971,950 00 


State and City Bonds (market value).................esccecceee wid cocentio 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand .. 


Interest due on Ist July, 1686..............cccceeecees 


Premiums Uncollected and in hands of 


1,581,772 50 Real WsOWOD sis Galstad Hocnic ve cwocwcntppcccccccdcocescsescecce 


Betal..ccocce COO OOCEEEHEEEEEEEEHEH EEE HEHEHE HEHE EE EEE E EEE EEO H EEE EE EE EEE CEES CHEERED HERERO 





1.1, WASHBURN, V.-Pres' and Sec'y. _D.A, HEALD. Vice-President. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 


POOP OOO HOTEEE HEH HEHEHE EEEHETHES 


POORER HEHEHE EEE H EEE EE HE 


eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee) 


..$3,000,000 00 
111 2,839,742 00 

389,513 48 
1,030,802 84 
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Old and Young. 


NANCY HART. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 








Heng, under a tree in the meadow,I loll in 
my hammock and read 

Of deeds that were done by our women, when 
service was matter of need ; 

When we fought with the State of Great 
Britain, and wrested our rights from 
its thrall, 

And hunted its loyal defenders, and gave 
them to bayonet and ball. 


‘Of the dames and the damusels stately, who 
graces and courtesy had, 

Bedecked with their jewels and laces, in 
lustring or taffeta clad, 

Few scared at the terrible fever, or shrank 
from the festering wound, 

and the patriot soldier in dying both comfort 
and tenderness found. 


There were matrons and maidens more bum- 
ble, in modest log-cabins they dwelt, 

Who, dressed in their ginghams or linseys, as 
earnest a sympathy felt ; 

Who were ready as scouts, or as helpers, when- 
ever the need of them came ; 

Who could skilfully handle the firelock, and 
draw a fine bead on the game. 


Among all these women of mettle, well-known 
to the country-side then, 

Whose quick-witted action in peril, threw 
shame On the dullness of men, 

I single the Georgian Nancy, tall, supple, and 
iron of limb, 

Called Hart from the name of her husband— 
but little they tell us of him. 


Hart sat in his cabin at noon-time, when one 
of his children ran in, 

And said: “Ther’s six tories a comin’; an’, 
daddy, you git while you kin !”” 

Nancy hurried him off to the cane-brake, his 
trusty old rifle in hand— 

«* Have ready the men whenI want'em ; I'll deal 

with this pestilent band.” 


With his men came the partizan leader ; and 
* Howdy, Mis’ Hart,” was his speech ; 
‘Yer man isn’t home? I allowed not, I jedged 
he’d be outen our reach, 
The nex’ time our luck mought be better.’ 
Then added, with sarcasm grim— 
**T allow we'll take some of his victuals, so long 
as we mayn’t take him,” 


more free than welcome,” quoth 
Nancy ; *‘ but, better to beg than to steal ; 
And I never denied bread an’ bacon to any 
one wantin’ a meal.” 
‘So she went in a hurry to cooking, and then, 
when the board had been spread— 
‘*You men draw yer cheers to the table—the 
bait is all ready,”’ she said. 


/A bountiful table was Nancy's ; the bacon was 
done to a turn, 

"The biscuits the whitest and lightest, the but- 
ter just fresh from the churn ; 

A pile, in the comb, of new honey, fried eggs, 
golden balls in white rings, 

‘And the juiciest venison collops—they thought 
it a banque t for kings, 


Their muskets they stacked at the cntrance, 
and seated themselves at the board, 
While the hostess, attentive and silent, theic 
rye-coffee carefully poured ; 
But, ere they had swallowed a morsel, away 
from the table she sprang, _ ' F 
And, seiging a gun from the door-way, itebutt 
brought to floor with a clang. 
Cried the dame—" You are masterful soldiers, 
to camp the wrong side of the door ; 
Ther’s five of yer muskets behind me, but here 
is one musket before !” 
**O come now, Mis’ Hart!” whined the leader, 
** that’s loaded ; so please put it down ; 
Don't you know that we’re friends to the Con- 
gress? We've all left the side of the 
Crown.” 


Nancy smiled, and she spake to her eldest— 
* Give dad an’ the neighbors a call ; 

‘The rats came for bait to the rat-trap, and 

here they are caught, one and all.” 

‘Then sternly the musket she levelled —*‘ Be 

silent, and tell me no lies! 

My forefinger rests on the trigger; the man 

who moves for’ard, he dies!” 


Plucky woman! rough-spoken and fearless, 

prompt, earnest, with love of the land, 

‘With hatred of those who'd enslave it, and 
bearing her life in her hand— 

‘She is dead; but her name paints a picture ; 
an Amazon, straight as a sword, 

‘With six pallid Tories before her, doomed, 
shriftiess, to die by the cord. 


A QUIET STORY. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 











BY MRS. LUCY ©. LILLIE. 


In Marbleford when we wanted to em- 
phasize the permanence or matter-of-fact- 
ness so to speak, of anybody’s life or char- 
acter or any action, we had a way of say- 
ing: “ Why, it is as steady as Miss Janet 
Warner,” or “I'd as soon expect to hear of 
Miss Janet Warner doing it,” so absolutely 
tranquil and uneventful and indeed monot- 
onous, was that lady’s life and coaduct in 
every way. She had lived fifteen years in 
Marbleford and everybody knew her and 
everybody had just the same sort of feel- 
ing in regard to her: a sense of her great 
sweetness of character and kind heart but 
of complete matter-of-fact solidity. She 
was not a young woman by any means at 
the time of which I write, nor indeed did 
we ever think of her as having been young, 
and yet she could not have been much 
more than forty; a small woman, very neat 
and quiet in her ways,with perfectly smooth 
dark brown hair; quiet grey eyes and an 
indifferent physiognomy in that it seemed 
to express nothing but habitual calm and 
reserve. Miss Janet’s eyes kindled a little, 
her delicate lips just parted in a smile when 
she heard news that startled us into abun- 
dant exclamations, and she would smooth 
her dress with one of her thin little hands 
and say ‘‘ dear me” over things that made 
the community vibrate with surprise and 
bewilderment, Not that she was selfish. 
On the contrary Miss Warner was the most 
helpful sort of little body as we all knew; 
always ready to do anything from making 
cake and her delicious biscuit for the Free- 
Will lunches down to taking care of sick 
children. But she was so entirely common- 
place! That was it. And, as you see, we 
were a community of people who had 
just discovered ‘the great and eternal 
fitness of having a temperament; of realiz- 
ing soul, and exchanging a great deal of 
philosophical or psychological friction in 
them. In Marbleford there were certain 
matters about which it was utterly impos- 
sible not to have definite opinions. First 
there was the question of making our dear 
old town a city; even when Sallie Byard 
said she hoped they wouldn’t because it 
would be so noisy and dusty and hot—it 
was better than having no ideas at all on 
the subject. Then there was the First 
Congregational Church question; or, rath- 
er, the question: How to induce dear old 
Mr, St. John to resign, and who to have in 
hts place. And finally there was, during 
the special year of which I write, my 
Cousin Philip Byard’s engagement. Phil 
was our one masculine divinity; our ora- 
cle, our pride, and he had chosen to en- 
gage himaelf to a little, small, insignificant 
nobody! A girl, we said, from New Jer- 
sey, of all States in the Union, and whom 
Miss Janet Warner had, as we put it, 
‘*picked up” in one of her rare visits to 
Boston, and brought down to Marbleford 
to spend a Summer with her. The girl, 
Alixe Bradford by name, was very young, 
scarcely more than nineteen, I think, and 
if not beautiful in feature had the charm 
of a very lovely femipinity, which we could 
have umderstood capturing any one but 
Phil. Phat was what we al/said. And we 
exchanged our opinions on such topics 
everywhere, on street-corners, meeting 
after church or in the concert room, and 
there was not in our set a dissentient 
opinion. Tall, handsome, debonair Phil 
Byard, with everything the world or Na- 
ture could give. Rich and populur, using 
his money well, dispensing an easy al- 
though exclusive hospitality in his fine old 
house up on the hill, and everywhere find- 
ing himself a favored guest, the best man 
at a public EH ie | other men said— 
the most ar sort Of @ Republiéah, and’ 
yet giving to his idle hours the charm of 
his brilliant wit, kindliness of heart and 
purpose, and faculty for doing. eyen the 
small things in life well. Alixe Bradford— 
the one interesting thing about her was lét 
name—was 80 directly the opposite of the 
ideal wife for Mr. Byard. As I have said, 
she had only spent the Summer in town; 
visiting, with/hermg' 
the very quietest plate’ in Marbleford, and 


} young, she had passed a year in England 


» @t Miss Warney’s, | 


not even surmise. We saw her first at 
chureh; a qniet little thing in a muslin 
gown with a white straw bonnet, scarcely 
colored by the creamy ribbons onit. Not 
in the least a remarkable person; but Phil 
Byard, I believe, fell in love with her al- 
most at first sight. At all events, while 
we were wondering if he meant to renew 
his flirtation of last year with Sarah Hewitt, 
the most brilliant girl, we all thought, in 
the county, his engagement to that un- 
known Miss Bradford was announced. 
There are so many ways of saying one 
word. I think I never heard the word 
‘* well” given so many kinds of emphasis as 
on the day that piece of news flew around. 
We have a society in Marbleford for a 
Western mission, and it met that very 
afternoon; a chilly day in April, when we 
were glad Mrs. Barber, our hostess, had the 
wood fire lighted in the library when we 
assembled to sew. It was quite impoasi- 
ble to say who heard the news first because 
everybody had heard of it and began talk- 
ing of it at once, but various stray bits of 
information were collected, such as that 
‘*her” father had been an organist in a 
Boston church, and died two or three 
years ago, leaving this girl to support her- 
self and her mother; that she was scarcely 
twenty; that she had very few relations; 
that Phil had met her first owing to an ac- 
cident. Driving over to Shaker Village 
one very hot day he had, it seems, en- 
countered the Bradford mother and daugh- 
ter, and the latter turning faint just as 
Phil’s pheston was going by, he had natur- 
ally offered such assistance as was possi- 
ble. 

‘IU’s so easy to be faint!” Mattie Ful- 
ler said, laughing good-humoredly, where- 
upon Sallie Byard, Phil’s ‘ fourteenth 
cousin ten times removed,” as she used to 
eay, laughed also and said she had thought 
a sprained ankle would have settled mat- 
ters for her last year, but Phil was imper- 
vious to all that it could do. 


The Bradfords had gone away long before 
this, leaving as we supposed no trace of 
their existence in Marbleford, but as a 
young man of Phil’s kind can go here and 
there and everywhere, with nu one to say 
wherefore or nay, he had doubtless seen 
them very often during this long dull Win- 
ter; at all events there was no sort of ques- 
tion that the engagement was a uit 
accompli. He had announced it himself the 
evening before at our house, and desired me 
to acquaint any one | liked with the intelli- 
gence. He was just leaving as he spoke, 
so there had been no time for more than 
civilly murmured congratulations, and yet 
he was keen enough to detect my complete 
surprise; his handsome eyes twinkled over 
it. He said in his usual tone of light 
banter: ‘‘ I suppose it will take Marbleford 
by surprise, Bessie?” and presently went 
away and I could hear him humming a bit 
of ‘* Che Faro,” which I had just been sing- 
ing. 

We were talking it over in the most re- 
dundant way that afternoon at the Barber’s, 
when Miss Warner appeared. We didn’t 
‘* mind ” her, of course, and went right on; 
but to our surprise the fact which she knew, 
asa matter of course, roused her so that 
she actually spoke with enthusiasm. 

‘*It so pleases me. Iam very glad,” was 
all she said; but her eyes kindled, and 
there came a delicate little color fluttéring 
about her cheeks, while she sewed—fitting 
her pieces together 30 neatly and daintily, 
but, to our way of thinking, old maidishly 
—she smiled softly to herself, and now and 
then lifted her eyes to look out of the win- 
dow quite absently. 

It so chanced that Miss Janet and I 
walked home together that afternoon. It 
was a dull April day, and life seemed par- 
ticularly flat, stale, and unprofitable to me, 
I remember, as I walked down Elm Street 
beside little Miss Janet, and her cordial in- 
vitation to come in and take a cup of tea 
was welcome as a diversion from my own 
thoughts. There! I have said that every- 
thing about Miss Janet was commonplace 
and ordinary. I quite forgot her afternoon 
tea. Long ago, when Miss Janet was very 


with a relation of her mother’s, and had 
brought back certain little Anglican ways— 
a certain accent, which now was so much 
part of her nature that we never thought 


regard for religious festivals and church 
symbols, and the then entirely novel fash- 
ion of making her own tea and drinking a 
cup of.it early in the afternoon. About 
four o’clock, whether alone, or entertaining 
a friend, Miss Janet’s small tea-table would 
be rolled into a cosy part of the room and 
the tea would be made with precision—one 
teaspoonful for each person; one for the 
pot, so she often told us, according to her 
English cousin Mrs. Marchmont’s invari- 
able rule. And an excellent beverage it 
was; far better, we all thought, than any- 
body else’s in town. I followed Miss War- 
ner into her little sitting-room or parlor, 
where everything was so characteristic of 
its owner—prim, well-arranged, and color- 
less. All the tiresome old fashions in fur- 
niture or ornamentation seemed to have 
survived in the old maid’s house; the 
prints on the wall, the pieces of worsted 
work, the stiff horse-hair sofas and chairs 
borrowed no grace from the fact that a 
quiet womanly life was going on within the 
walls of the cottage; yet here and there 
touches of something like the peculiar re- 
finement which one observed in Miss Janet’s 
plain features at times. Nothing to be ex- 
actly defined in words, and yet very dis- 
tinctly felt, something which made you 
strongly conscious that the quiet, common- 
place little woman was every inch a lady. 
‘*You’ll have a cup of tea, my dear, of 
course,” said Miss Janet as | seated myself in 
her one deep cushioned chair, ‘I’m glad Bes- 
sie, you like tea—it may be a resource to you 
when you are a lonely little woman like 
myself,” and Miss Janet laughed softly but 
f sat upright with an air of horror. 

**Oh, Miss Janet!” | exclaimed with the 
thoughtlessness of youth, ‘‘I’m not going 
to be——” I broke off and blushed, but 
Miss Janet only said in her kindest way 
‘*An old maid, do you mean, my dear? 
Well, perhaps not. I hope not. Every wo- 
man who can marry happily is better off to 
do so. Now I am pleased about Alixe 
Bradford! How nice it will be to have her 
mistress of the old place.” 

“Oh, Miss Janet!” Iexclaimed again. 
‘*Why, she seems so insignificant! Noth- 
ing atall! Not in the least suited to Phil.” 

‘* My dear,” said Miss Janet in her mat- 
ter-of-fact way, measuring her tea out of 
the little canister while the water boiled, 
‘*Isn’t Mr. Byard the one to judge of that? 
And és she so insignificant ? She seemed 
to me one of the sweetest young persons I 
ever knew.” 

‘*T knew Mrs. Bradford first years ago,” 
said my hostess, presently. ‘‘She was in 
England the year I was and visited at my 
Cousin Marchmonts. She was a brilliant 
woman I believe most of people thought, 
but she made a poor match her family con- 
sidered. It was a love match, however, 
and now her daughter will do well in all 
ways! Dear me, I am glad,” said little Miss 
Janet, with a sigh. 

We drank our tea, still talking of Philip 
Byard’s choice, and I was not surprised to 
learn that Miss Janet intended inviting 
Miss Bradford to visit her in May. It 
seemed some way ludicrous that Philip’s 
fiancée’s one friend in Marbleford should be 
Miss Warner, and I said this when [ went 
home, I remember adding something in- 
tended to be witty and sarcastic; but that 
very evening Philip called again to see my 
brother on some business, and he an- 
nounced with evident satisfaction that the 
invitation was on its way. Early in the 
month Miss Bradford arrived. We were 
all rather sorry for her, having to go to the 

little cottage and put up with Miss Janet’s 
commonplaceness, but every one was 
prompt in calling, and I must say when 
we came to take the trouble to observe her, 
the girl’s delicate and subtle cuarm be- 
came apparent. It was not beauty, nor 
even brilliancy, but something so entirely, 
so divinely womanly, that I felt at once why 
Philip had been drawn to her. She wasa girl 
who looked old for her years, in one sense, 
that is, she had the repose of manner and 
expression hard to associate with girlishness, 
and yet her eyes and her lips and the alertness 
of her step and a sort of joy in hersmile, were 
very young, delicately, daintily so, and 
with the exquisite charm of the woman in 
them, too. She wore her fair hair smooth- 
ly brushed back from her face, and it 
looked very pretty in spite of the fashion. 
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when or how Phil found her out we could 


of it as even interesting—a certain studious 
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glance that made you think them childish, 
until the look deepened to one of very 
sweet intelligence or tender feeling. Her 
nose was arched ever so slightly, and had 
sensitive curves, and her mouth was one 
that pleased you in repose, and yet had a 
bewitching something about it when she 
spoke or smiled. What Miss Bradford clear- 
ly lacked was style, we all said. She had 
no sort of an idea how to dress. Her gowns 
were all rather pretty, although so simple, 
put there was no “air” about them, noth- 
ing that added to the effect of her appear- 
ance when she came into a room or when 
you passed her in the street. 

How Miss Bradford and Miss Warner 
harmonized it was easy to see, for the 
younger woman evidently had crept into 
the elder’s heart at once, and between the 
two was a bond which, if we wondered at 
it, we could not but admire it, for it was so 
sweet and so tender. I often think of them 
as they sat in the little faded parlor those 
Spring days, while Phil was away on busi- 
ness in Boston—a whole week of days, that 
I believed seemed endless to Alixe, and yet 
which she and Miss Janet occupied pleas- 
antly enough, to judge from what they told 
us, and what I observed. I had fallen into 
a way of running in and out of Miss Janet’s, 
and during this special week I went very 
often; when the week lengthened to two, 
and at last to three, my visits seemed more 
and more welcome, but at last I detected in 
Miss Janet’s face or voice~or perhaps, her 
manner, something which betrayed that 
she was not quite at ease. We had been 
sewing one afternoon, in the little parlor; 
Alixe reading aloud. Have I said that her 
voice was her greatest charm? At once 
sweet and rich, and full of cadence—and 
we had the window open to admit the fra- 
grances of Miss Janet’s lilacs and the lilies 
in the border close to the wall. Alixe’s 
eyes were on her book, and when | raised 
mine to Miss Janet’s, she did not observe 
me, nor indeed know that on the elderly 
lady’s face was a look of vague disquiet, 
her eyes meeting mine, were kindled by 
some perplexing thought which shadowed 
them, and made them very anxious. 

I suppose I expressed in a swift glance 
that I understood this, for as soon as we 
were alone—Alixe had gone out to post a 
lctter—she rose and folded her work and 
stood a moment looking out of the window 
at the girl’s straight young figure which the 
dowdiest sort of dress could not deprive of 
its peculiar grace. 

‘*Bessie,” Miss Warner said, suddenly 
turning around to me, ‘‘I may as well tell 
you I am in trouble.” 

If Miss Janet was ordinary she was 
always to the point when she did speak. 

‘*T am jn trouble,” she continued, ‘‘about 
those two young people, Alixe and Philip. 
I have long meant to talk to you about it, 
for I believe you are woman enough to 
understand me and you will help me.” 

‘*Oh Miss Janet!” I exclaimed. ‘What 
is it? Yes; I will help you.” 

‘It is this,” said Miss Janet, quietly; 
nothing could, I thought, give her manner 
any excitement, still, there was a little 
tremble in her voice. ‘‘ I am afraid Philip 
is in bad hands—at least, he is in afair way 
to Cosomething unworthy of himself and of 
Alixe. Of course you remember how he 
was taken with Sarah Hewitt? Well, it 
seems instead of attending strictly to busi- 
ness and coming back here he has been 
caught in her toils again—that is, he is 
with her, I hear, morning, noon and night. 
I don’t pretend to understand such women,” 
said Miss Janet with an honest blush, ‘‘ but 
I know that when they set about it they 
have a great deal in their power, and Sarah 
is likely to think Phil, as an engaged man, 
a greater triumph. Don’t you think so?” 

Candidly speaking I did. I hate to say 
such a thing of any of my sex, and yet I 
knew that she was one of those women 
who live on the excitement of admiration 
and cannot see a man admire another 
woman without longing to be her rival; to 
dispute her claim. Why men are beguiled 
by such women is as unanswerable a prob- 
lem as it is definite a fact. As highly as [ 
thought of Phil I yet understood that Sarah 
Hewitt, beautiful, brilliant and roused to 
do her best, which was her worst, might 
have again enslaved him. 

‘“What' can you do, Miss Janet,” I said 











‘My dear,” said Miss Janet, promptly. 
“I’ve been thinking it out. Alixe has to 
go to Pomfret for a week to see her 
mother’s lawyer on important business. 
Now—I’ve laid my plans, you see—duriog 
that time I want to go down to Boston,and 
I want you to go with me.” 

“If I had not been so completely startled 
I should have had time to wonder at all 
this decision and opinion from Miss Janet, 
who was certainly coming out ina new 
light, but I was too entirely surprised by 
the plan to think of anything else. 

‘* Yes, my dear,” she went on ‘‘I have 
thought of you for various reasons, chiefly 
because I’m fond of you and I think you 
would be a good ally, and then because 
you always get your own way and no one 
will wonder at your going. I havea rela- 
tive in Boston; a cousin who lives almost 
entirely alone in her house, and is always 
glad to see me, although I rarely go there. 
I might as well tell you, to relieve you of 
any embarrassment, that the house is really 
mine—but I%don’t care to use it, you see, 
and she does—so it comes to the same 
thing. Wecan stay there very comfort- 
ably, and just find out how things are.” 

I need scarcely say the plan, taking me 
by surprise, needed some calm considera- 
tion, but at last it was carried out. I don’t 
know how Miss Janet contrived it exactly, 
and yet in a very quiet way it was all man- 
aged just as she had, to use her own ex- 
pression, ‘thought things out.” Alixe went 
to Pomfret; whether she expected any 
faithlessness on Phil’s part or not we could 
not tell, and Miss Janet and I one May 
morning were in the cars on our way to 
Boston. 

My companion did not unfold all her 
plans, but as her usual tranquility of man- 
ner and expression had returned, I con- 
cluded they were satisfactory ones; but 1 
own that it surprised me on reaching our 
journey’s end to find Master Phil in the 
Summer twilight, waiting for us. 

**So glad to see you,” he said, cordially, 
but less observant eyes than mine would 
have detected in my cousin’s face some 
subtle change. He was quite anxiously 
polite; put us in our cab, explaining his 
regret at not accepting Miss Janet’s invita- 
tion to dinner—she had written him of 
course— because of an engagement made a 
week previous. ‘‘ But I'll see you to-mor- 
row,” he said, smiling, and lifting his hat, 
as we drove away. Miss Janet took it very 
quietly. That is, she said nothing special 
about it as we drove to the little, old-fash- 
ioned house in Charles Street, which, for 
the first time the other day, I had heard of 
as being hers! How strange it seemed, to 
think of Miss Janet owning a house in 
town! Why, we had always considered 
her rather poor than otherwise. No one 
knew much about her business affairs, it is 
true; she always managed them for herself, 
and was supposed to have a little money 
very well invested somewhere out West, 
but the fact was, as I have said, everything 
about Miss Janet was too commonplace, as 
we thought, to make it possible that she 
should be more than just well enough off. 
Money always confers a certain distinction 
upon elderly lone women, and as I have 
said, there wus no air of distinction of any 
sort about her. I would not have any one 
suppose that, silly girl as I was, the fact of 
Miss Janet’s being really well off, influenced 
my growing regard for her inany way; no, 
it isdue to her to say that the force of her 
character began to assert itself quietly— 
everything about her would always be 
quiet—from the time I first saw her with 
Alixe Bradford for a guest; and her way of 
treating Phil really did her credit. Few 
women of the world cuuld have shown 
more tact than did this little unsopbisti- 
cated old maid from Marbleford, when she 
learned of his ‘‘ engagement” elsewhere. 

The Charles Street house seemed to me 
as soon as the door was opened, to possess 
all the elements in which the cottage in 
Marbleford was lacking. ‘The hall was not 
large but it gave an idea of space because 
of its pleasant proportions and [ liked at 
once the mingling of white woodwork and 
dark cornices; the bas reliefs in oaken 
frames, and the dark Persian rugs and 
heavy crimson portieres. Portraits hung 
upon the staircase wall; small ones in 
black frames and some large engravings, 
and at the head of the stairs was a square 


landing and a wide window open to admit 
the evening breeze. 

The drawing room was on the second 
floor, a long room combining the purposes 
of parlor and library quite richly, although 
with no air of pretension. One end opened 
onto Charles Street, and had most of the 
sunshine, and as well all the lighter ele- 
gancies of the room—low tables, and wide 
softly cushioned divans and sofas, and easy 
chairs; a mantel well adorned and set off 
by a quaint mirror long and narrow, and 
at the right of it an exquisite inlaid cabinet 
with deep drawers and shelves full of bric- 
a-brac. The pictures were all of a cheer- 
ful order, and I was surprised to observe, 
when I had time to do so, how many were 
the work of young artists of the day. The 
lower end of the room being more distinct- 
ly for studious purposes, held the book- 
shelves and large central writing table. 

The long room with its many luxuries 
and comforts was a decided surprise to me; 
none the less because Miss Janet was 
received by the servant who had opened 
the door with the deference due toa dis- 
tinguished guest, and also because she 
seemed like a person coming among her 
proper belongings. 

‘*My cousin is away,” she remarked to 
me as we entered the drawing room, ‘‘ and 
I am just as well pleased for a day or two 
to have the house to ourselves. She is a 
literary woman and an extremely pleasant 
one; but I think everything may be easier, 
at first, if we are alone.” 

And Miss Janet led the way herself up- 
stairs to the rooms which, it appears, she 
had desired should be prepared for 
us. They were adjoining, with dress- 
ing closets between, and were cool 
and fresh and delightful; but hers I noticed 
had the air of a young girl’s room. Every- 
thing was very old-fashioned, or, rather, I 
should say out of date, for the antiquity 
was not of the order which we enjoy to- 
day. Somewhere I have heard it called 
the ‘‘early Victorian period” of furniture 
and hangings, and the small objects in the 
room were of the same decade. 

Miss Janet smiled as she saw my inter- 
ested manner of looking at everything. 

‘*This was my room when I was a girl,” 
she explained, briefly, and it was later, 
much later that I learned Miss Warner had 
passed the early years of her life in this 
very house, long before she settled down 
to a condition or way of living in Marble- 
ford, which we considered so insignifi- 
cant, 

We dined quite alone on the ground 
floor, Miss Warner taking the hostesses 
place easily, and when the dessert was on 
the table, she sald, looking at me with a 
quaint smile; 

‘* Bessie, you must not think I have been 
setting a spy upon poor Phil, but 1 happen 
to know he is going to a concert to-night 
with the Hewitts, and I mean that we 
shall be there. Before I say anything, I 
want to see for myself.” 

Nothing could have been gentler than 
Miss Janet’s manner, than her way—as we 
made our way into the concert room that 
evening—of looking about and finally en- 
countering Mrs. Hewitt’s party. Thera 
was slight indication of her feelings cer- 
tainly, in her pale quiet little face, but her 
gray eyes seemed to be lighted by some fire 
within. For Sarah Hewitt, beautiful as I 
had always thought her, looked lovelier 
than ever. She was one of those women 
whose tones are so rich that they make 
others look swarthy, or mere lifeless mar- 
ble; but to my mind, when Miss Hewitt’s 
physical charms were summed up and a 
tremendous figure put down to represent 
them, little else remained, How or why, 
with what strange spell she kept her 
worshippers from other fairer and more 
womanly shrines, I could never tell. Only 
looking now acruss the sea of facea to my 
cousin Philip, 1 knew at once that ia some 
fashion he was this woman’s captive. 

Philip did not see us until the concert 
was over and we were in the crowd surg- 
ing out of the hall. He had bowed his 
farewell to the Hewitt’s, when he met my 
eyes, the quiet scorn in them being no 
doubt, evident, for his face flushed and he 
turned from, me,to the consolation of dear 
Miss Warnen's calmer, friendlier, gaze. 





‘* That was Miss Hewitt,” she said, as we 
went down stairs together. ‘‘She is very 


beautiful. Will she come and see me while 
I am here?” 

Oh! Miss Janet! Miss Janet! What a 
fund of common sense you were revealing 
to the impetuous young woman at your 
side, who had long thought you s0 ordi- 
nary. 

“Philip smiled, yet looked ill pleased by 
being supposed answerable for Miss 
Hewitt’s movements. 

**'No doubt she will,” he answered, care- 
lessly. ‘*MayI go_home with you?” he 
added, ‘‘Mrs. Tremaine often lets me in at 
uncertain hours and gives me a supper.” 
We drove home in the cool Summer 
evening, quite a pleasant little party. 
Philip’s old buoyancy of manner returned: 
and he seemed to be very glad to be with 
us, although he asked no news of Alixe: 
until we were at the supper table. Then: 
it came abruptly, in a half question. 

‘* Alixe writes as though she was very” 
happy in Pomfret,” he stopped short and: 
looked from one to the otherof us, 

Miss Janet said, quietly: ‘Yes. I sup 
pose you know there is a suggestigm that. 
she may have to go to Cape Cod with her: 
mother for three months.” 

** Now isn’t it absurd?” Phil exclaimed;, 
resentfully, ‘‘Cape Cod at this season.. 
And,” he colored slightly, ‘I'd like to 
know whether she expects our wedding to 
take place there?” 

‘Oh! no,” said Miss Janet. 
pects it to be postponed.” 

**Does she, though?’ he said, with m 
laugh, ‘‘Then [ am to have nothing to 
say?” 

Miss Janet slipped her napkin into its 
ring carefully before she auswered, and 
when she raisec her eyes it was to look di. 
rectly into Philip’s ill-humored ones, with 
a smile deepening the grayish brown tinta 
of her own, 

‘* You are to have, and to exact, all you 
deserve,” she said, and at once rose from 
the table and suggested our going up stairs. 

Phil stayed until such a late hour that 
we actually had to turn him out, and yet 
when | went to bed I could not sleep for 
thinking how different this Miss Janet in 
Boston was from the quiet little lady of 
Marbleford. Already her new surround- 
ings seemed to harmonize with her. Yet 
why should the faded little house, with its 
lilac bushes and prim parlor, be by choice 
her home; and yet this house, with its old. . 
fashioned comforts and refined elegance 
seem at once a more appropriate setting for - 
the quiet little old-maidenly figure. 

Nothing which Miss Janet said the next’ 
day, however, enlightened me. One thing; 
in her life at Marbleford had often amused! 
us, this was the extent of her correspond-- 
ence, which was, we thought, ridiculous: 
in such a little commonplace body, and! 
here it was rather on the increase, the first! 
mail bringing her a budget, which she 
looked over at breakfast, sighing as she: 
sorted the letters, and remarking that it! 
was a pity Alixe had spoiled her by an- 
swering so many of her letters. 

‘*May I help you, Mise Janet,’ said 
timidly. She looked up at me in silence 
tor a moment, and then said: ‘ Yes, dear, 
if you will, but Bessie, of course I need 
hardly say such letters are confidential.” 

1 appreciated this, of course, yet it fired 
my train, of speculation and curiosity all 
the more. Miss Janet led the way to @ 
room on the ground floor which was locked, 
but which she opened with one of the keys 
from her own bunch, and at once set to 
work opening the windows and letting in 
the glory of the morning. Meanwhile I 
looked about me. The room might have 
been a girls’ school-room years before and 
have gone through a gradual process of 
change into a femine study or sitting-room, 
but the mingled elements—like those in 
the drawing room--were not at all incon- 
gruous,the same good taste and fine sense of 
orderliness combined to draw together the 
furniture, pictures, bookshelves, and writ- 
ing stand, harmonizing all with the globes 
in the lower end of the room; the case full of 
school-books and the childish looking desk 
and high back chair. In the upper window 
was a comfortable writing table, half sec- - 
retary, half stand, and before it a chair 
quite perfect in size, hight and commodi- 
ousness;. an ideal writing, chair, evidently . 
made fora person accustomed to literary . 
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‘My cousin sometimes sits here,” ex- 
plained Miss Janet. ‘‘ When she wants to 
escape all intrusion, for the room is sacred 
to my use.” She paused and looked about 
her with a touch of something half wistful, 
half amused in her glance. ‘‘ How many 
hours I spent here as a child!” she ex- 
claimed, suddenly, ‘‘ welcoming every 
street cry in Charles Street, asa diversion 
from my books. I did not like study I am 
afraid!” 

‘*Miss Janet!” [ said, while she separated 
certain letters from the package in her 
hand, ‘‘ Did you always live here, and what 
did you like?” 

The delicate womanly face colored 
slightly as Miss Janet answered: 

‘*This was my Uncle’s house. His name 
was Essex. He left me the property. 
What did I like?” and now she raised her 
eyes levelly to mine with a queer little 
humorous gleam in them. ‘So many 
things, my dear Bessie, it would take too 
long to tell you.” 

And with that she laid the letters on the 
desk, looked at the pens and ink, and 
desired me to sit down. 

Of that morning’s work—the first of many 
similar ones—I may say that the letters 
were chiefly applications for charity from 
ever variety of person, and Miss Janet con- 
sidered all carefully before dictating her 
answers. The chief things which im- 
pressed me in them were their indication of 
her wealth, and the fact that none were ad- 
dressed personally to her, but to a certain 
firm whom she briefly described to me as 
her ‘agents’; sothat, strange as it seemed, 
the quiet little mistress of the cottage on 
Elm Street was not only a woman of great 
wealth, but a person living, one might say, 
a dual life, for not one of the numerous ap- 
plicants—and they were of every kind and 
description—seemed to be aware that 
Messrs. Goodrich & Seebright ‘‘repre- 
sented” an individual. Some acknow- 
ledged former donations, some sent receipts 
for what I judged to be a regularly re- 
ceived income, but the majority were new 
applicants, not one of which, as I say, did 
Miss Jan et dismiss carelessly. 


While I wrote at the little secretary in 
the window, she occupied an easy chair 
midway in the room, or walked leisurely 
up and down, thinking—planning, I sup- 
pose—and dictating in very precise and 
business-like terms, always beginning 
‘* Messrs. Goodrich & Seebright are in re- 
ceipt of ——'s letter and desire to express, 
etc., etc.,” the formula being one which 
afforded no sort of clue to Miss Janet’s 
part in it. I was about opening one of the 
letters next in hand, when she suddenly 
moved forward and took it up, a pink tinge 
in her cheeks as she said: ‘‘ Excuse me, 
my dear; I forgot that letter was there,” 
but holding it open, she dictated the 
answer, which was to the firm desiring 
them ‘‘to increase the remittances in 
the Connecticut quarter from four to 
eight hundred dollars, until further notice.’ 
It was the only letter which seemed to 
cause Miss Janet any personal disquiet, but 
it was impossible for me not to observe that 
she made the formal dictation with a certain 
emotion, and I found myself long after- 
wards wondering what the ‘‘ Connecticut 
quarter” might refer to. But I will admit 
my speculations were checked by the feel- 
ing that Miss Janet was reposing in me a 
peculiar confidence which I the better 
understood when she told me of her plans 
for Alixe and Philip, which she needed my 
help in carrying out, and to make me an 
efficient ally, I had at least to appreciate 
the fact that large sums of money were at 
her disposal. 

We sat and discussed it after luncheon 
in the library end of the drawing-room. 
Philip, it appears, had recently become 
involved in a foolish speculation which 
threatened heavy loss unless some one 
came to his rescue. It was this which had 
brought him first to town, and it perhaps, 
in a certain degree, explained his lingering 
about Sarah Hewitt—anything to distract 
his mind was welcome, and until he knew 
just how his affairs were going, he pre- 
ferred not to speak of his anxiety to Alixe. 
Miss Janet had evolved a wise and help- 
ful plan, the details of which are needless 
here, the fact being all that has to do with 
my story, mentioned chiefly because it ex- 
plains how and why she took me so far 





into her confidence, and why she had come 
up to Boston in person, and decided to re- 
main at least a month. We discussed it 
until nearly time for the cup of four o’clock 
tea, which Mrs. Tremaine’s servant seemed 
to understand was expected, and this had 
only just been brought in when Mrs. and 
Miss Hewitt were announced. They 
had called to see Mrs. Tremaine, they said, 
but being ushered into our presence had 
society savoir faire enough to be what one 
might call ‘‘ prettily polite” to her country 
friends. 

Sarah was looking better by daylight 
than in the evening, if that were possible. 
I think I never saw such positively defiant 
beauty. It challenged everything and 
anything in the way of form or color, 
and as she sat‘ on one of the high back 
chairs, in her gown of some green stuff, 
with a dash of crimson in her bonnet, she 
made a spot of color which seemed to ab- 
sorb all the effectiveness about her. So 
she was seated, smiling rather than talk- 
ing, with a beautiful careless grace in atti- 
tude and the pose of her charming head 
and idle hands, when Phil appeared. 

I had, of course, begun to know that 
Miss Janet was a woman of uncommon 
tact, but Town it surprised me when in a 
few moments, and with the utmost calm 
she said, smiling upon our recreant knight: 

‘*Oh, Philip, I had a letter from Alixe, 
to-day, asking if you had seen her Cousin, 
George Stapleton,” and turning to Miss 
Hewitt, ‘‘ Mr. Byard’s fiancée, Miss Brad- 
ford, you know is my special pet—my 
property in a sort of way, for her mother 
and I were once almost like sisters.” 

What was the meaning of the glance shot 
at Philip from under Miss Hewitt’s white 
lids? Could it be she had not understood 
that he was engaged? Then he was doubly 
false; but bis prompt answer, ‘‘ Yes, Miss 
Warner, I saw him to-day,” had not a touch 
of embarrassment in it, and directly he sat 
down, and began to amuse us all immensely 
with an account of some private theatricals 
this same George Stapleton was involved 
in. 

‘*T am to act in them,” announced Miss 
Hewitt, presently. ‘‘I have just glanced 
at my part. It is intolerably stupid, but I 
mean you to help mein it. You shall make 
it up into something. It is all posing. 
Now, that’s rather interesting, I think, only 
one must be so sure of the poses.” Miss 
Hewitt’s attitude at this particular moment 
was fit for any painter or sculptor, and she 
smilingly continued: ‘‘ We shall make a 
regular study, Mr. Byard, and if the part 
is a success, I will give you the full credit 
of it.” 

Philip, like any other man I ever heard 
of, looked pleased and flattered, although 
conscious that we were not so agreeably 
impressed by Miss Hewitt’s suggestion ; but 
the next day, he came in for a moment at 
luncheon time to say he was commissioned 
by the young lady to ask us to Cambridge, 
whither he was on his way, and he deliv- 
ered a charming little note of invitation 
just property cordial and pleasant in tone. 

That afternoon was the precedent for 
many others at the Hewitt’s, when we were 
audience to Sarah’s rehearsal of a pretty, 
graceful part, and there would have been a 
great charm in it all to me, but that I ob- 
served promptly that Miss Hewitt was 
ainusing herself not only with Phil, but 
with Miss Janet, for to foil her good inten- 
tions became part of the young lady’s plan. 
Also I observed that something in the pretty 
luxuries surrounding Miss Hewitt had 
touched a sense I did not dream of Miss 
Janet’s possessing, and what my old friend 
diffused, was even more unexpected. This 
was an appreciation at once quick and re- 
fined, of the esthetic side of the perform- 
ance, and so good an instinct about the ap- 
propriate methods for the fair Sarah her- 
self, that at last Miss Janet’s suggestions 
brought to light various possibilities, re- 
vealed the girl’s best powers; and it came 
to pass, the little quiet woman, our ‘‘ com- 
monplace” Miss Janet, was admitted to be 
a better critic than Master Phil himself. 
The effect of this, it becomes clear, was in 
a way to legalize our going out to Cam- 
bridge, and yet to put Phil emphatically in 
the background. Surprising how promptly 
quiet, undemonstrative Miss Janet set his 
valuable opinions one side, and showed, 
without saying so, that she and Mr. Staple- 











ton were decidedly the best judges of 
Sarah’s rather redundant performance! 

The week was so full of sensations for 
me that it seemed hard to realize it was 
only ten days since our arrival in Boston 
when Mrs. Tremaine arrived. Miss Janet 
and I were busy with some correspondence, 
when suddenly there was the confusion of 
an arrival. The tones of a low cheerful 
voice in the hall, startled us both, and there 
entered a very well-dressed lady of about 
forty-five with a most observant manner 
and impressively handsome face. Her 
bright dark eyes and her brilliant smile 
seemed to take us all in, and as well to 
absorb Miss Janet and our occupation, 
and when she had talked two or three 
moments in her high clear satisfactory sort 
of voice, I made out that she had hastened 
her return on our account, was delighted 
we were here, hoped the weather would 
keep fine, and that we would not mind the 
Domestic Service Society meeting there 
that day, and that she hoped Phil Byard 
wasn’t making a fool of himself about 
Sarah Hewitt, and what in the world pos- 
sessed Alixe Bradford to go off to Cape 
Cod at such a moment? 


I fail to make clear this lady’s manner, 
if you gather from this that there was the 
least touch of confusion, either in her ideas 
or mode of expressing them; on the con- 
trary, never have I heard such clearly 
coherent and logical statements, so fluently 
and brilliantly set forth, and in the whole 
of my intercourse with Mrs. Tremaine I 
never knew either ideas or speech fail 
her, nor was she ever in the least tiresome. 
Her vitality was something tremendous, 
but it was never in the least oppressive, 
and she was beyond doubt the most agree- 
able woman in her circle. With her clear, 
clean sort of glance, she took everybody in, 
enjoyed them, and analyzed them, and as 
it were labelled them, and under no cir- 
cumstances ever expected more of people 
than they could be or do. This discrimina- 
ting faculty with her fluency was the only 
secret of her literary success, since she 
was really deficient in imagination, and 
took things from too unemotioral a point of 
view tobe a good creator of ardent charac- 
ter. 

This lady had not been in the house an 
hour before our happy sort of tranquility 
was at an end, and we felt her, so to speak, 
pervading rather than invading our deli- 
cious seclusion in which I had learned to 
love and understand Miss Janet—in which 
the happiest hours with my cousin Philip 
had been spent, for in spite of his Cam- 
bridge ‘‘duties” he had found time to 
amuse his country cousin from time to time 
delightfully. 

But Mrs. Tremaine, for all her brilliant 
sort of discrimination, had a curious vein 
in her nature, not to be called coarseness, 
but lack of that final delicacy which en- 
ables one to feel the very atmosphere of 
another’s thought and so never jar upon it, 
The first evidence of this was when, the 
morning after her arrival, we were all sit- 
ting in the drawing room over some fancy 
work while a storm raged outside. Mrs. 
Tremaine declared Alixe ought to be here! 
It was madness to let Phil have his fling 
with such a girl as Sarah Hewitt! 

‘** And you, Janet!” she summed up, lift- 
ing her eyes from her work and shaking 
her handsome head, ‘of all people on 
earth, after such an”— 

Never had i seen Miss Janet look as she 
did then. She rose to her feet, trembling 
and yet dignified, almost noble in her 
manner. 

‘* Bertha!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ I beg of you, 
my dear”’— 

No more was said. Miss Janet murmur- 
ing some excuse left the room. Mrs. Tre- 
maine shrugged her ample shoulders and 
stitched away, with her work nearer to her 
eyes, and I felt decidedly uncomfortable. 

However, our hostess acted upon what 
she called her instinctive judgment. She 
telegraphed privately to Cape Cod, the re- 
sult being that one sunshiny, still June day, 
Alixe Bradford, after a flying journey, 
made her appearance at Charles Street. 

Not a soul was at home; all were attend- 
ing Miss Hewitt’s last rehearsal, and Alixe, 
it appears, bent on solving the mystery of 
Mrs. Tremaine’s telegram, stopped neither 
to cat nor to change her travel-worn gar- 
ments, but followed us, taking the horse 





cars, and arriving at the Hewitt’s house 
about five o’clock, in a very weary and 
dusty plight. 

We were all assembled as usual, an in- 
terested though quiet group of spectators; 
Sarah, doing her insignificant part divinely, 
and Phil playing prompter with honest ad- 
miration of the girl’s beauty in every line 
of his face. 

Now Mrs. Tremaine’s telegram had been 
this: ‘‘ Philip needs you, come at once,” and 
the girl, filled with loving and longing and 
possessed by a nameless fear, a dread of 
illness—sorrow—anything perhaps, rather 
than what she found, had been so swift to 
obey the summons, that until her ring at 
the door was answered and she stood 
among us, not one had suspected she could 
be here. 

Consider her position! Absorbed by the 
one fact that ‘‘Phil needed her,” she had 
flown hither, to discover this unconven- 
tional though social scene. Phil, book in 
hand, his countenance wreathed in smiles 
and joyous looks of approval, while the 
most beautiful girl in all Massachusetts 
was flinging amorous phrases in his direc- 
tion, and we, Alixe’s dearest friends, the 
avowed guardians of her peace and the se- 
curity of her love and her lovers fidelity, 
were sitting by with a good proportion of 
approval scattered among our counten- 
ances. 

In the midst of this fine theatrical dis- 
play, Alixe’s figure suddenly became promi- 
nent and in spite of dust and fatigue and 
shabby dressing, something noble and fine 
there was in the girl that demanded recog- 
nition, or at least defied anything like 
scorn. 

Miss Hewitt only stopped speaking and 
gazed critically at the unbidden guest, 
whose eyes for the first instant never moved 
from Philip’s face, the radiance of which 
had fled wholly and blankly. Mrs. Tre- 
maine began fluent introductions and every- 
body was very polite all at once, but a 
chill had settled down upon Alixe, making 
her like a piece of stone. Her one idea 
seemed to be that a terrible mistake had 
been made and she wished to get away, 
and it was Miss Janet who contrived to 
have the Charles Street carriage brought to 
the door, and to get the poor girl, stil) 
stonily quiet, into it. 

‘*What did your telegram mean?” she 
said at last, and with a queer smile, to Mrs. 
Tremuine. ‘* Why did he need me?” 

Mrs. Tremaine’s wits never deserted her. 


‘* All engaged men need their sweethearts 
as a man does his wife,” she answered, 
from her side of the carriage, laying a 
handsome jeweled and mittened hand 
heavily upon the young girls knee; but it 
was Miss Janet who quietiy, in her old- 
fashioned room up stairs, had to bear the 
hardest of it all. Alixe, with the quick in- 
stinct of love, had taken in all that we 
would have spared her. Philip, she de- 
clared, should be set free at once. Much 
that passed between the older woman and 
the girl I did not hear; but Miss Janet’s 
sweet voice reached me in pleading tones, 
and I heard her saying: ‘‘Oh! my dear, 
my dear! Don’t, don’t. Men are not like 
we women. Oh! be merciful first before 
everything.” And then I knew that Alixe 
was sent down to the little sitting-room, 
where Miss Janet and I worked, to see 
Philip, who was there, fuming and fretting, 
manlike, and feeling humble and abased, 
and yet injured all at once. 

Miss Janet's voice called me from my room. 
She looked so white and agitated I could 
not believe it was or could be our, my Miss 
Janet, and for the first time I began to 
realize that, especially under excitement, 
Miss Janet was a handsome woman. Mrs. 
Tremaine was with her, talking very well. 

‘““My dear Janet,” she was saying, just 
as I entered, ‘“‘you have a surprising 
amount of tact; but you err in considering 
people’s feelings too much. I consider my 
telegram to Alixe, and her astounding ap- 
pearance among us—how dramatic, wasn’t 
it? How good her dusty, travel-worn 
look! It couldn’t have been better in one 
of Dumas’ plays. Just the climax Master 
Phil’s story needed to bring him to his 
senses.” 

But it was Miss Janet’s fragment of con- 
fidence—the bit out of her own lifes frend 
whispered to the girl in that tumultous 
balf hour which checked her passionate 
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feelings, had awed her into calm. I knew 
it long afterwards and Alixe felt as I did, 
thrilled and subdued, and so had made her 
way into my cousin’s presence with the 
anger gone out of her eyes, and the proud 
womanly tenderness shining there instead. 

Philip had expected a storm, an indig- 
nant scene, and instead he met only the 
very sweetest and best that Alixe bad to 
give. Some questions she had to ask, some 
explanations to receive ; but the girl pressed 
for nothing, only desired to be sure that he 
loved her, truly, wholly, and entirely, and 
go between Mrs. Tremaine’s dramatic im- 
pulse and Miss Janet’s story, the two were 
reconciled, and Phil was never more abso- 
lutely in love with any one I believe, than 
with Alixe from that instant, and her little 
air of reserve conquered him completely. 

But something had gone wrong with Miss 
Janet. Alixe was sleeping peacefully at 
my side when she came into my room in 
the dead of the night and said that she was 
ill. I hastened back to her own bed with 
her; found her feverish and exhausted, and 
quickly summoned a doctor who, after 
ordering the usual remedies, said that she 
must have perfect quiet and decided I had 
better care for her. . 

It was as well, for in the days that fol- 
lowed, my dear friend had a fever in which 
strapge names and phrases were on her 
lips, and when at last one day she came 
back to reason and to life again, she knew 
at a glance I believe, that I had unwillingly 
penetrated into the hidden portion of her 
quiet history. 

The day was such a peaceful onein June; 
everything in Nature so still and quiet and 
comforting,that I think it made it easier for 
me to answer her questions. Whathad she 
said? Had she mentioned any names. Yes. 
Conrad, often? Very often. Had she talked 
ofold, old times? Yes, yes 1 had to answer 
her with tears streaming down my cheeks, 
so sad had been the words that she had 
used. 

Miss Janet lay still for a moment after 
this and then said looking back to me 
again. 

** Bessie, it was because of a letter I re- 
ceived, a letter that came just at that time; 
will you find my keys, dear, and get it?” 

I found them; went to her desk and 
brought her the letter as she desired I 
should. It bore the Connecticut post- 
mark, and I may say of its contents, that it 
‘*begged to inform Messrs. Goodrich and 
Seebright, that Dr. Winsell’s patient was 
very ill; not expected to live.” 

Miss Janet bade me read it aloud, and 
then in her quietest voice asked me if I 
would undertake a journey for her. Go at 
once, this very day to Dr. Winsell’s house 
in Bradbury, and see his patient? 

‘* You must come only from my agents, 
dear,” said Miss Janet. ‘‘ You can see 
them first, of course, but you must bring 
back every bit of information possible to 
me.” 

I need not here go into all the details 
of my visit to the agents’ office and the 
minor preparations for my journey to Brad- 
bury. Linstalled a good nurse and Alixe 
in Miss Janet’s room, and on the cars had 
ample time to read the instructions the old 
lawyer had given me. Dr. Winsell’s pa- 
tient was a lady. Mrs. Crawford, by 
name, and I was to use my own judgment 
in doing anything and everything for her. 
Of course I understood that Miss Janet’s 
name was not to appear. 

I reached Bradbury about five o’clock in 
the afternoon; found a pretty pheton in 
waiting for me, in which I was driven to a 
fine, though rather secluded brick dwelling, 
set in a fine garden, the walls and gate of 
which, however, suggested special reasons 
for privacy. This I speedily understood. 
Dr. Winsell’s ‘‘ patients’’ were all more or 
less ‘‘ afflicted” in mind, and so, of course, 
the place had to be well guarded. But 
nothing could have been more cheerful 
than the house, unless it was the Doctor 
himself—a round-faced, good-humored 
little man, whose only moments of melan- 
choly seemed when sad facts in his ‘‘ cases” 
baffied him, and now he, after greeting me 
cheerily, relapsed into one of those. Mrs. 
Crawford was no more. She had died early 
that same day. 

It was nine o’clock when I returned to 
Charles Street. Nine o’clock on a still June 
evening, a delicious Summer night, starlit 








and peaceful, and I found Miss Janet sit- 
ting in a great easy-chair and alone. They 
told me that.as soon as she heard I had ar- 
rived she desired them to leave her. 

I came in smiling, I remember, and com- 
posed my looks carelessly, no doubt, be- 
fore I said: 

‘It was too late, Miss Janet. 
lady died this morning.” 

A long time afterward, I recalled the 
strange stillness that followed, in which I 
seemed to see my friend’s face like a mar- 
ble statue, stilled—hushed into a solemn 
peace such as I cannot describe; then her 
voice sounded; she looked at me, said: 
‘*Conrad—Conrad! Oh! after all these 
years.” And in those words, the key to 
Miss Janet’s story was given me, not 
wholly, as she herself told it me that night; 
but so that I fitted it and knew that the 
husband of the poor creature dead that 
day, had been my old friend’s lover. Com- 
movplace! Could I ever call this woman, 
patient, loyal, true to herself and him all 
these silent years, anything but heroic? 

PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
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THE SURGEON AND THE CURE. 


BY EMILIE FOSTER. 








Wits Dupuytren’s death closed the gen- 
eration of distinguished surgeons who have 
given pre-eminence to the hospitals of 
Paris. 

Regarded by his subordinates with fear 
and dread, disliked by his equals on ac- 
count of his offensive and arrogant man- 
ners, his home rendered desolate by his 
overbearing conduct, there seems little, 
save his talent, to admire, but his life was 
full of incident. 

It is a worn old adage that ‘‘ Nothing is 
so successful as success,” and Fortune 
seemed ever ready to lend Dupuytrena 
helping hand. 

While still a youth, threading the streets 
of Paris, at early dawn, on his way to the 
Hotel Dieu where he was an interne, 
studying undefatigably by the bedside and 
in the dead-room, returning at night toa 
frugal meal and cheap lodging, he one 
day was attracted toward a crowd of ex- 
cited Parisians making frantic endeavors 
to check the progress of a runaway 
horse. In another moment came a crash, 
and the young jnterne eagerly pressed for- 
ward te proffer his services. The unfor- 
tunate occupant of the carriage proved to 
be one of the Rothschild’s, and the young 
surgeon’s endeavors were rewarded by 
the announcement of the patient, when 
convalescent, that there were 20,000 francs 
in the bank awaiting his pleasure. 

Years later, as the Duke de Barri was as- 
cending a narrow stairway of the Opera 
House, to attend a masked ball, a treacher- 
ous assasin, maddened by jealousy, recog- 
nizing him despite his disguise, as the heir- 
opparent to the throne of France, plunged 
a dagger into his side. Dupuytren, already 
known as a skilful surgeon, was summoned 
to attend him, and thenceforth regarded as 
court physician. 

His term of service at the Hotel Dieu was 
indeed a reign of terror, the shrinking 
patient gained neither confidence or sym- 
pathy from his eye, and internes and 
nurses well knew that the fierce impreca- 
tion or cutting sarcasm was all their inex- 
perience would win from him. 

One day a very pale, delicate looking 
Curé, from one of the little villages outly- 
ing Paris, appeared at the Surgeon’s resi- 
dence and sought advice regarding a tumor 
upon his neck. ‘ 

Dupuytren closely scrutinized the swell- 
ing, and then in a harsh tone exclaimed: 
‘Avec cela il faut mourir.” (That will kill 
you). 

The pale face neither flushed nor became 
a shade whiter, nor did the quiet, honest eye 
show the slightest emotion at:the verdict of 
the unsympathetic judge, as he exclaimed, 
a sweet smile illumining his countenance: 

‘*T thought so, but it was at the earnest 
wish of my people I came to you.” Then 
proffering five francs, he said: 

* It is but a small recompense, but it is 
all my people could raise, forthey are very 
poor.” 

The assistants were amazed to see a sem- 
blance of emotion upon the surgeon’s face, 
then he hastily took from his drawer an 
order for a bed in Hotel Dieu, and giving it 


to the Curé, bade him report there upon a 
certain day. 

The hour of the operation came, and he, 
whose life had been spent in the shadow 
of the Cross, imbibing the spirit of his 
suffering Master, 

“ Learning of Jesus how to die,” 

as he had learned from the same blessed Ex- 
emplar how to live, now calmly endured the 
torture of the surgeon’s knife. Dupuytren, 
from time to time, sharply scrutinized the 
pale face of his patient, but could never 
detect an outward expression of the torture 
he was inflicting. 

The operation was successful; the patient 
lived, and for several years, each return- 
ing anniversary the grateful Curé appesred 
at Dupuytren’s residence with some slight 
tribute of his gratitude. Sometimes it was 
a basket of golden pears or ruddy crimson 
plums, again a few fresh eggs or a pair of 
tender chickens, but the day was never 
forgotten. 

Years passed on, and the Curé worked 
on in a placid, contented spirit, working 
ever for his Master, in the simple little vil- 
lage, and Dupuytren, too, worked, but for 
himself and science, and then came a day 
when the suffering surgeon read his own 
verdict in the eye of a celebrated contem- 
porary, whose opinion he eagerly sought 
for his own ills. 

His days were numbered; the heart which 
had so rarely beaten in sympathy with his 
fellow men would very soon cease its 
heavy throbs. 

Then, as the wolf creeps into his lair to 
die alone, the great surgeon shut himself 
up in his own apartment with his God. 

No one will ever know what struggles 
that lonely chamber witnessed, as the 
proud man yielded himself to the power of 
the King of Death. 

One day the Curé was surprised at re- 
ceiving a card with these words in Dupuy- 
tren’s characteristic hand-writing : 

“ Le médecin a besoin du Curé,” 

DupvytTRen.” 
(The physician has need of the priest.) 

He quickly obeyed the summons, and 
only left the bedside when the hard look 
had passed from the surgeon’s face, the 
fire from his eye, the hand which for forty 
years had so successfully wielded the 
scalpel, lay nerveless at his side, for 
Dupuytren was with his God. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thie department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puzzles.” Tut InpEPrENDENT. Yew York. 








DOUBLE SQUARE, 
*“*** *“*** 
*“**# = **** 
**** “e*#* 
=**#* **** 


Left-hand word: 1, an aromatic plant; 2, a 
thought ; 3, close by ; 4, an allowance in weight. 

Right-hand word: 1, to fall; 2, a large cord ; 
8, to enclose ; 4, confined. 

Across the two squares of the upper word, 


“A sweet little thing 
Suggestive of Spring.” 
ADDED VOWEL TO RHYMING WORDS. 

1. To a part of a fish add a vowel to make it 
showing. 

2. To a very useful but small article, add a 
vowel to make it a tree, 

8. To relationship, add a vowel to make it do- 
mestic animals, 

4. To a waterfall, add a vowel to make ita 
string. 

5. To a metal add a vowel to make it a prong. 

6. To a disagreeable noise add s vowel to 
make it a very agreeable act. 

7. To gain, add a vowel to make it a liquor, 

8. To the perpendicular add a vowel which 
will make it an evil. 


UNITED DIAMONDS. 


* * * 
*** *** *** 
*es*+* *e*ee# © ee ee © 
*** *“** *** 

* * ° 


Left hand: 1, a consonant; 2, a Latin prefix ; 
8, a color; 4, to be indebted to; 5, a consonant, 

Middle Diamond: 1, « consonant ; 2, ancient ; 
8, a part of grain ; 4, owed; 5, a consonant. 

Right hand: 1, « consonant; 2, mineral; 3, 
provisions in general; 4, part of the hand; 5, 
a consonant. 

The central words of the three make a very 
excellent kind of food. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 6TH. 
BLANK PUZZLE. 





rite, write, wright; 4, seer, sere, sear, cere; 5, 
told, toled, tolled ; 6, fane, fain, feign. 
LATIN GEOGRAPHIOAL PUZZLE. 


Amor acdeliciea generis humani. 

1, Azores; 2, Malta; 3, Orinoco; 4, Rotter- 
dam ; 5, Aral; 6, Canton ; 7, Denmark ; 8, Ecua- 
dor ; 9, Lyons ; 10, Itasca; 11, Caloutta ; 12, [da- 
ho; 18, Abyssinia; 14, Egypt; 15, Granada ; 16, 
Erie ; 17, Nicaragua ; 18, Euphrates ; 19, Rouen ; 
20, Indus; 21, Scandinavia; 22, Henlopen ; 28, 
Utrecht ; 24, Mozambique ; 25, Athens ; 26, Neva ; 
27, Irawaddy. 


BYNOCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS.—1. 


HaSte HoRse 
NoOse ChEat 
ShRed TiGer 
ThRew 8t Rew 
B100p GuEst 
PaWns PeTal 
SYNOOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS.—Il. 
MiDst 
WiEld 
BeCts 
S8tOop 
BtRay 
CoAst 
PeTal 
Polse 
Qudit 
NuNcoh 
DoDge 
BeAst 
BoYar 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. Keel-Beek. 2. Tide-Edit. 3. Daze-Adze. 
4, Skid-Disk. 5. Bone-Ebon. 6. Over-Rove. 
——Leader. 


—_$_$_—_—_$_$_—_———————— 
NERVES AND NERVOUSNESS. 
A nerve is a wonderful thing, and the whole 

complex system of nerves the most wonderful 

thing in Nature. When this delicate system 
falls into disorder, the most painful consequnces 
too often follow, as thousands of suffering men 
and women know to their sorrow. Until within 

a few years no agent was known that could cer- 

tainly be relied upon for relief in any long- 

standing case of neuralgia. But now, in that 
subtle and marvelously potent substance known 
as Compound Oxygen—so gentle in its action 
that no disturbance or pain is felt in the moat 
sensitive nerve-fibers—we have an almost cer- 
tain cure for all forms of this distressing 

. The feeblest, the most delicate can in- 
bale it without fear of injury or pain, and with 

a sure prospect of relief. To know all about 

this beneficial agent, write to Drs, Stanxey & 

Paten, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, for their 

eee on Compound Oxygen, It will be sent 








Absolutely the BEST. Will not injure the finest 
ahoe or } ". aes eye ever used it. 
Bold by leading dealers everywhere, 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., New York, 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are filled with an excel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and sitting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COITAGE USE, Alsoa variety 
of styles of Chairs, Lounges, etc.,in Cane, 

New and THOROUGHLY SUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pteces. 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATIAN FURNITURE. In- 
spection solicited. Prices in Plain Figures. 








KEELER & CO., 


81 te 91 Washington St., cor, Elm, 
BOSTON. 





Washes clothes WITHOUT SCALDING or BOILING, 
and so SAVES FUEL and LABOR. 





Cc . 
UNDERHAY & » Oa 
land and Canada. 


SEBASTIAN, MAY & 6O.'S 
IMPROVED $60 








1, Rain, rein, reign ; 2, raze, rays, raise ; 8, right, 
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Farm and Garden, 


The Acricultural Editor wilt be glad to recetwe any 
practiwal hints, suggestions or information thut 
wul make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel ep cially wnterested.| 





—_—_———- 


SUMMER COLORS IN LANDSCAPE 
A 





BY EK. P. POWELL. 


Tuere is no possibility of over estimating 
color as an element production of pleasure in 
gardening. Summer foliage is quite as full of 
shading and variety as that of Autumn although 
less startling in contrasts. To an artistic spir‘t 
and careful observer the variety in Summer is 
most satisfying. I will illustrate by telling the 
shades which I now observe from my window 
in June. Darkest of alland exceedingly grati- 
fying to the eye on a hot day, is the foliage of 
the Norway maple. Excepting evergreens it is 
altogether the darkest of all the leaf displays, 
Close after comes the cut leaved weeping birch, 
two of which, fifty feet high, are swinging their 
iimbs lightly in the breeze before my vision. 
A persimmon stands among the cherries and is 
one shade lighter than they are, and all of them 
are a cheerful polished bright green, Standing 
in the distance under the larger trees are 
the copper beech and the rich, dark purple 
beech, and down to the ground the fruity colored 
barberry. And lower still the bright yellow 
spiven. This will soon lose its charm, In the 
far distance is the varnish willow, waving and 
rippling wonderfully like water. This willow is 
very charming. The Virgilea Lutea has a light, 
but clear and softly toned green that always 
pleases. The Judas trees have now unfolded 
their® leaves and have charming red tipped 
branches, though not as deeply red as the Ma- 
honia that creeps over the ground to the left. 
This linden grove has much the hue of the 
Virgilea, but the large leaves of the Lindens 
afford so much shadow that you get the delight- 
ful attraction of light and dark in these trees 
that you do not get as well anywhere else. But 
of all lawn trees there is in June a sng- 
gestion of comfort and coolness about the 
beech, precisely as in cold weather, it 
suggests warmth. The foliage is dense-spread- 
ing, clean, and in an umbellferous shape. The 
maples are much of the same sort, with great 
dark cavities in their limbs, But the swamp or 
water maples has a beauty wholly its own. It 
is in great variety, and no two trees are quite 
alike in coloring; but the advantage we get 
from these small trees is the Summer coloring 
of their fresh growth, which is deep red and 
yellow. In Autumn they give us our very 
brightest scarlet; but the yormg leaves are real- 
ly very bright and beautifnl. They can grow 
in little groups, or against a hedge, opin wet 
swaled, or in conjunction with rockeries. They 
want their roots cool. 

Now analyz¢ what you call a lovély Jandacape, 
and you will soon learn that most of the charm 
comes from the play of light and shade in the 
varied foliage. Why one delicate or rich color 
spread over the trees or the hills in view, 
shonld not suffice, it ia hard to say; but 
clearly such a uniformity is not only unpleasing 
but disagreeable, and even painfal. Our spirits 
are but inner responses to outside Nature. The 
breezes, the flowers, the light and shade, deter- 
mine our mental fear or discontent. 

In planting, if our lawns are too small to 
consult largely the question of shades of foliage, 
we may study to combine with other lawns, or 
to harmonize with surrounding fields and 
groves. 

For a few small trees for a smal] lawn for pro- 
ducing this varied effect, one may select purple 
beech, cut-leaved birch, varnish willow, magno- 
lia, one or two cherry trees, and the shrubs al- 
ready named. I omitted to mention, however, 
one exceedingly lovely tree, the purple catalpa. 
Of severabreceived from E, Y. Teas, a largepro- 
portion are more or less shaded toward purple, 
while two or three of them are extraordinary 
for their coleus shades of purple. Nothing so 
rich in such colors exists eleewhere on the 
lawn, The shading is from clear green to very 
rich chocolate and purple, The leaf is withal 
so unique in outline that it adds much to the 
effect. 

Of the evergreens, none equal the hemlock, 
It is the darkest and richest; but the young 
growth is also the lightest, and has all the effect 
of a pasture of flowers. A hemiock hedge well 
trimmed is a joy forever. 

Cunrronm, N. Y. 


PLANTS WITH ‘‘ WET FEET.” 


VeceTation may be ‘‘ drowned out” as it is 
termed, by an excess of moisture. growing 
plants require considerable moisture, but it is 
only those native to the pond or bog that thrive 
when the soil is filled with water. Very much 
of our cultivated land is too wet for the best 
growth of farm and garden crops, an@ some 
means should be provided for the rapid) escape 
of the excess of mvisture, If the farmer. finds 
the water standing on his fields in early Spring, 
he can usually remove a larger portion of it by 

. 
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surface drains. The surface being more or less 
uneven the water collects in the lower portions, 
from which it can be drawn off by making a 
channel, with plow or shovel, from the lowest 
point to some other place still lower, until fin- 
ally the water finds its way into a small stream, 
and thus flows on to the lake, river, or ocean. 
A single day of “ furrowing” in a field may re- 
move the quantity of water that would require 
a fortnight, perbaps, for its evaporation or soak- 
ing into the wet and cold soil. It may be necessary 
to plow several furrows in a grain field to carry 
off the standing water, in which case, make 
them as nearly parallel as possible so that the 
reaping machine may cut the grain between the 
furrows and not be required to cross the same, 

This method of surface draining should be 
only a make-shift for something better. A soil 
may be far too wet for good crop growing and 
show no sheet of water on its surface. A more 
certain banner of distress is a yellowish and sick- 
ly growth of grain later in the season. If a por- 
tion of a field has a dwarfed and unhealthy 
stand of grain while upon other parts, no 
better supplied with manure or good tillage, it is 
of a luxuriant green, the trouble may be ascribed 
to ‘wet feet.” The roots of the plants upon 
the yellow portion have been surrounded with 
water to the exclusion of air and warmth and a 
stunted growth has been inevitable. When in 
doubt about the need of underdraining, dig a 
small pit like a post hole, in a soil, even when 
the surface earth is dry, and if the bottom of 
the three-foot hole soon fills with water and re- 
mains there with its surface oniy a foot or two 
below ground, there is abundant proof that tile 
or other drains are needed to remove this excess 
of water. 

Early Spring is not the best time to dig 
trenches and lay under drains, but now is, the 
time to make notes of land covered by surface 
water and remove it by furrows, and also deter- 
mine where underdrains should be laid that they 
may do the most good. Lay the plans now for 
draining later. Do not let another crop die on 
your hands of “ wet feet.” Beepy Atcu, 
WHITE GRUBS AND MAY 

BEETLES. 


Tere are comparatively few persons, even 
among those who are engaged in agricuitural 
and horticultural pursuits, who take any special 
interest in the natural history of insects. They 
know from experience that they are compelled 
to wage a constant warfare against insect pests 
in the field and garden, or see their crops des- 
troyed, and they have perhaps a limited ac- 
quaintance with a few of the most simple in- 
secticides; but beyond this point the great 
majority of the cultivators of the soil apparently 
do not care to advance. The transformation of 
insects is a great mystery to those who, of all 
others, should be most interested in such mat- 
ters, and the four stages through which all in- 
sects pass—namely, egg, larva, pupa, and 
imago—are almost meaningless to a large pro- 
portion of cultivators of plants. But it must 
be obvious to any intelligent person that the 
more familiar he is with the life history of an 
insect the better able will he be to encourage its 
multiplication or reduce its numbers. 

If all insects were pests we might study their 
natural history for the sole purpose of discover- 
ing the best means of destroying them; but 
fortunately they are not, and there are hundreds 
and thousands of species that mankind could ill 
afford to spare, because, in addition to those 
liké the honey bee, silkworm, cochineal, and 
lac coccus, which are the promoters of great in- 
dustries, there are large numbers that prey upon 
those species most injurious to cultivated plants, 
aiding man in keeping them in check. It is 
most important that we should know something 
of the life history of insects in order to work 
intelligently among them, for otherwise we 
might mistake our friends for our enemies. 
Furthermore, by becoming familiar with any 
kind of insect in its different stages, our opportu- 
nities are proportionately increased for destroy- 
ing them whenever this is necesaary. 

For instance, a widely-distributed pest, known 
by the common name of “white grub,’ is the 
larva of a night-flying beetle, generally called 
the May beetle in this country, although a 
closely allied species is known under the name 
of cockchafer in Great Britain. This insect is 
usually referred to as if there was but one 
species inhabiting the United States, when, in 
fact, there are more than sixty that have 
already been described in entomological works, 
besides a large number in the cabinets of 
collectors that are awaiting classification and 
names, There are about half a dozen distinct 
species inhabiting the northern Atlantic States, 
and about the same in the Southern, while 
nearly double the number are found in the 
Western States, They are most abundant, 
perhaps, in Texas, while California and 
the country northward furnish about as 
many more. They vary in size from less 
than a half inch in length to an inch or 
more, and in color from a pale buff to nearly a 
jet black. The name of the genus to which the 














May beetles belong is Melolonthide and the 
most common one in the New England States 


is L. fusca, although this species is found spar- 
ingly in nearly all parts of the country, and we 
have received specimens of it even from 
Washington Territory and California, As this 
is one of the oldest and best-known species, it 
has become quite customary among writers on 
agricultural and horticultural topics to speak 
of the May beetle as the L. fusca, and also refer 
all white grubs to the same species, as though 
there was but one insect of the kind in this 
country, when, as we have said, there are more 
than sixty distinct species described. 

But, under ordinary circumstances, it will 
probably make little difference to the farmer 
and gardner whether there is one or one hun- 
dred species of May beetles, as they are all pests, 
and sometimes so numerous as to do immense 
injury to meadows, lawns, and fruit trees, They 
are usually most injurious in their larval or 
grub stage, devouring the roots of plants of 
various kinds, and appear to be especially fond 
of the roots of the cultivated grasses and of the 
strawberry. They frequent meadows and pas- 
tures in preference to cultivated fields, the 
female beetles selecting a place for depositing 
their eggs where the young grubs will find an 
abundance of food and not be likely to be dis- 
turbed by plow, harrow, or similar implement 
used upon the farm. The young grubs, as soon 
as they emerge from the eggs, begin to feed 
upon the tender roots of the plants within their 
reach; but grow so slowly that they do not 
reach maturity until they are three or four years 
old. Some species may reach maturity in less 
time, and others remain in the grub state longer, 
the variation depending upon the species and 
the climate of the region in which they are born. 
But during all these years, whether few or 
many, these grubs aro almost continuoasly 
feeding on the roots of plants ; and where they 
are numerous in meadows, pastures, or lawns the 
roots will all be cut off a few inches below the 
surface, leaving a thin sheet of sward above in 
such a condition that it may be rolled up like a 
carpet. Of course the destruction of the roots 
kills the grass, and many a fine lawn, as well as 
meadow, has been destroyed in a few weeks by 
these pests, As the grubs remain continually 
in the ground, and usually several inches below 
the surface, it ie extremely difficult to reach 
them with any of the ordinary insecticides ; but 
salt, if applied in liberal quantities, will kill 
them and the gréss also; but it is probably pet- 
ter to sacritice the grass, or the enjoyment of a 
good lawn for a season than to allow the grubs 
to escape. 

A heavy garden or farm roller passed over 
the loosened turf will crush a great number of 
the grubs, but not all, for some will be lodged 
too deep in the earth to be affected by any 
moderate amount of pressure on the surface. 
It is one comfort, however, to those who see 
their lawns and meadows destroyed, to know 
that the grubs will not be likely to do much in- 
jury to the plants on the same ground the fol- 
lowing year, for it usually happens that when 
they show such a voracious appetite they are 
about mature, In the Fall they will pass into 
the pupa stage, and the next Spring come forth 
in the winged or beetle stage, during which 
they are most readily destroyed, 

But, as we have said, the grubs live in the 
ground two or three years, and as the eggs are 
usually deposited in grass lands, it is well to 
remember this when breaking up old meadows 
and pastures for the purpose of planting other 
crops that the grubs will be likely to infest. 
The strawberry root being a favorite food with 
the white grub, it is seldom safe to set the 
plants on freshly broken sod, or even that 
which has been plowed up six months or more 
previous to the time of planting, because if 
grubs are present they are not likely to be all 
killed by eithar plow or harrow. If sod land 
is to be used for strawberries, it should be 
broken up, and at least one crop of corn or some 
similar crop raised on it before it is used for 
the berries, and two years’ previous cultivation 
will be better than one, Old strawberry fields 
are also likely to be infested, and in many locali- 
ties three years is as long a period as it is safe 
to keep the same land occupied with these 
plants. 

The May beetles, when very abundant, attack 
frnit trees and shrubs, and appear to be es- 
pecially fond of the leaves of the cherry tree, 
feeding upon them principally at night; in fact, 
they usually take to their wings in the evening, 
and will enter houses through open doors and 
windows, attracted by the lights. This habit of 
the May beetles in flying to any bright light in 
the evening may be utilized in destroying them, 
and a very simple trap may be made with alarge 
tub half filled with water, anda candle or lamp 
placed on a float made of a block of wood set in 
the middle. Larger fires made with brush, or 
any similar material, in the open air, will attract 
and destroy great numbers of these beetles; and 
if every family in a neighborhood would give a 
little time to the destruction of this pest, it 
would seldom become so abundant as to do much 
harm to trees or crops. It has many natural 
enemies, especia)ly among the birds, many kinds 
of which feed on the grubs when they can be 





abused crow is a voracious devourer of the 
larve, although he is seldom permitted to fol- 
low the plowman in quest of his favorite food.— 
N. Y. Sun, 
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MEAL AT PASTURE. 


Tue feeding of meal to stock when at pasture 
is not acommon practice. Occasionally a dairy- 
man is found who has practiced it to some ex- 
tent, and growers of fancy steers, particularly 
anxious to secure a rapid growth, in some cases 
continue a meal ration of some kind while the 
stock is at pasture. The question arises, and it 
is an important one, whether tbe practice can 
be recommended for general adoption. 

It is well known by all, that in all the older 
sections of the State, the pastures now fail to 
produce that abundance of grass which was 
once the case, In place of that thick, luxuriant 
supply which once was sufficient to secure all 
that was needed in a few hours’ time, and leav- 
ing the rest of the time to lay on growth and 
secure milk, now the grass is thin, and nearly 
all the day is required for the animal to gather 
what the system calls for. This being the case, 
there never is secured, where good work is 
wanted, so rapid a gain on growing stock, nor 
so large returns from cows, as the capacity of 
the animals is constituted to give. 

If there has anything been proved in farm 
practice, it is that the profits from stock come 
from good feeding. Perhaps it may not be said 
that the best returns come from the most liberal 
feeding, yet this would not be far from actual 
facts. Asarule, stock should be kept doing at 
all times all that their health and vigor will al- 
low. There should be no periods of respite 
from this—no periods of merely holding their 
own, and certainly no seasons of going back, 
As the pasturage now is, stock will make a 
moderate growth only for a limited time, after 
which they will barely hold their own, and then, 
later on, will lose a portion of their growth of 
the earlier part of the season. Milch cows are 
turned from the flush feed of the barn to the 
thin grass, where, possibly, the flow of milk may 
be for a time kept up—but generally at the ex- 
pense of a shrinkage of flesh—to be followed 
later on by a serious shrinkage of milk also, and 
all from the lack of food, 

From a limited practice of our own, and from 
observations among others, we fully believe 
there is no time when a meal ration will be 
found more profitable than when the stock is at 
pasture. Stock will live on pasturage alone, all 
know, but this is not enough. We want the 
steers to grow, the oxen to lay on fat, the cows 
to give a liberal flow of milk. A small ration 
only, with the grass-fed, will do this. A slight 
expense in this direction will accomplish marked 
results. The steers will not only grow in frame, 
but with the meal they will lay on flesh at the 
same time, The cows will not only give a larger 
flow of milk, but will hold in much better flesh. 
This better condition causes them to hold out 
their flow of milk later in the season, and when 
they come fresh in milk again, is the means of 
their giving a larger flow. In a long run, then, 
it willbe found very profitable. Grass, even if 
it were plentiful enough, is not a perfect ration, 
and is better balanced by the addition of « light 
feed of meal. 

Not only is the flow of milk increased by the 
grain feed, but the quality of it is found to be 
greatly improved. Hence, this practice is espe- 
cially popular among butter makers, We never 
have known of a single instance of its being 
discontinued in a dairy where once the practice 
had been introduced, For supplementing 4 
somewhat scanty pasturage, this course will be 
found, under judicious mangement, a profitable 
practice. The kind of meal ration should de- 
pend on the purpose for which it is fed. If to 
oxen for fat, or to cows for a rich milk and for 
keeping up their flesh, nothing is better than 
corn meal. If to cows for a large flow of milk, 
cotton-seed meal may be recommended. If tv 
steers or to colts for growth, wheat bran will 
best subserve that end.—Maine Farmer. 


_ 
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FAT AND LEAN BEEF. 


Ir is pretty evident that feeders and breeders 
are beginning to consider the demands of the 
consumer, that in first-class butchers’ meat there 
shall be more lean and less fat, or, in other 
words, a maximum of tallow shall give place to 
a fair proportion of tender and juicy meat. The 
consumer who now buys a joint of first-rate ripe 
beef, mutton or pork, pays for three pounds of 
fat and bone to one pound of lean, and the fat 
being good for little else than soap-grease, the 
portion available for eating costs him three 
prices. It is worth while, perhaps, to consider 
the changes which have taken place in the char- 
acter of butchers’ meat within fifty years or 80, 
and how fat has usurped the place of lean. 

Then, if, when a steak or joint was bought, 
the butcher ventured to remove a portion of the 
fat, the buyer protested. Being desirous of 
getting as much fat as possible, not only be- 
cause it was scarce, but more because the fat of 
those days, when cooked, could be eaten with 
relish. But now the consumer insists that the 














obtained in newly plowed fields, and the much 


dealer shall give him as little fat as possible, be- 
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cause he has more of it than he knows what to 
do with, sinces when eodked, it cannot he eaten. 
The difference between the quality of the fat of 
fifty years ago and that of the presept consists 
in this, that formerly fat was made up of cell 
tissue, the result of the then system or manner 
of feeding & class of animals in whieh the flesh 
and muscles were developed in a much larger 
proportion than the fat and fatty tissues. 

Now the system of feeding having been radi- 
cally changed on account of the abundance and 
cheapness of corn, the entire animal has been 
changed, too, in its physiological make-up, and 
has become little more than an animated frame 
on which to hang a maximum of fat, with a 
minimum of lean, Take the prize fat steer, for 
example, and note the six or seven inches of 
pure fat or tallow covering his back and  gides ; ; 
note"the champion wether of the samé class, 
with a blanket of four Or five inches Of suét over 
his shoulders, and look at the prize fat pig, 
smothered under six or seven inches of lard, 
and though each may weigh enormously for its 
age and race, the amount of eatable substance 
jn the dressed carcass does not.much exceed 
that obtained from the carcass of the animal, 
jn fairly good condition for slaughter,of half 
the weight. 

That is, the wim seems to have been to pro- 
duce fat only, with small regard to the inerease 
of lean; and this because it appears to be un- 
derstood that, if an animal is fed high for a long 
time the result will be fat out of all proportion 
to lean. But the fact is, some races or classes 
of cattle, sheep and hogs run to lean and others 
to fat, and, it having been proved that Wlién 
corn is abundant and cheap, tallow and 
ponding weight is put on cheaper than muscle 
or flesh, breeds and races of the latter charac- 
teristics have been chosen to multiply from in 
preference to the former, This the consumer 
appears to have found out, and in future will 
demand that his beef, mutton and pork sball 
have a due proportion of lean and fat, whether 
steak, chop, joint or roast.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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SOAP FOR INSECTS. 





Wate oil soap has long been one of the 
standard agents for the destruction of insects 
of the garden, orchard or field, It is certainly 
an effective agent, but is so disagreeable to use, 
and to haye about one’s premises, that many 
have discarded its use entirely. One reader of 
the Farmer, who formerly used it for destroy- 
ing slugs upon his rose bushes, told us recently 
that he preferred the slugs to the odor of the 
soap. Another, to whom we recommended its 
use a8 a wash for destroying the aphis or mt 
louse, replied that we ought not to insultfim 
by suggesting the use of such a noisome sub- 
stance, Whale oil soap is 86 disagreeable to 
handle that we can hardly blame the seedsmen 
for asking a round price for it at retail. It is 
quoted at fifteen cents per pound in the cata- 
logues, though in large quantities it can be 
bought for about half that price. Good, strong, 
common bar soap for laundry use, can be bought 
by the box for from five to six cents per pound, 
and knowing that any soap is more or less offun- 
sive to most insects, and having an abundance 
of common bar soap on hand, we recently re- 
solved to give it a trial for clearing the slugs 
from rose bushes, and for the aphis on flowéy- 
ing plants, and the results are 80 satisfactOpy 
that we have wondered why it has not been 
more generally used. We took a pound bar and 
ran it repeatly across the face of a carpenter’s 
jackplane till it. was all reduced to thin 
shavings. Then it was put to soak in about 
five gallons of water. Cold water is as good 
as warm, but more time must be 
given. When thoroughly dissolved, a pound 
will make four or five gallons of what appeared 
like pretty good soft soap, which will need con- 
siderable more water to dilute it before it can 
be safely used upon the tender foliage. We 
sprinkled all our rose bushes, just as the earli- 
est buds were beginning to open, with suds 
that were so strong that the tender petals were 
slightly stained by it; but the foliage was 
not injured in the least, while the slugs, which 
had become very abundant, were entirely de- 
stroyed. Other bushes near by, and upon which 
no wash was used, had their leaves totally de- 
stroyed by the slug before the roses had done 
blooming. Another year we would sprinkle 
the bushes before any of the buds began to 
open, and doubt not that the bushes can be en- 
tirely cleared of the slug by this simple, eheap 
and inoffensive method, and without injuring 
the bloom in the Jeast, All the buds that had 
not begun to show the color before the soap was 
applied, came ont perfectly bright and free 
from stain orinjury. A copious sprinkling of 
the suds upon gillyflowers that were infested by 
plant lice, cleaned them perfectly without the 
least injury to leaves or buds. Soap is of it- 
self a good fertilizer for the soil, and when one 
learns, as one can by a little practice, how 
strong to make the suds for safe application, it 
can be used quite freely, while it is compara- 
tively inexpensive and an entirely inoffensive 
application for use in the garden or orchard,— 
N. E. Farmer, 


PLOWING IN DRY WEATHER. 
Bb a ~it is very desirable to have a moist 





seed bed for Winter whest, the fact makesiit |’ 


necessary to plow early and ofteri when the eofl 
is terribly dry and hard. Even stubble ground, 


after a fewiiays exposure to the burning eun of. ner” 


cant GLYCHRI | 


July and August, hardens so that it is 
ig @p teams, plowmen and plow pooe.. 
excellent way to keep the soil mellow i ‘0 
over it witha spring tooth drag, or some other 
implement.which will loosen a large surface 
quickly. With a goodteaw, ten to twelve acres 
of stubble may be dragged over in a day. Teepe 
will only slightly break the surface, but 
ciently to set scattered grain and weed seed to 
ere to liold the water oe me 
of! it rdn offever a hard surface 

We always get rain enough between grain 
harvest and seeding to make a moiat seed bed 
if none is wasted. Harrowing the surface pre- 
vents Joss ‘of moisture, ds éven 4 sniall'atdoufit! 
of loose earth retards evaporation. The plow 
should follow with as little delay as possible, 
and it will be done enough easier to make the 
previous: sharrowing 8 \gdodinvestieng, M1 is 
nod small gain to have scattered oats and bégley 
sprouted, so that they can be destroyed by-sub- 
sequent. cultivation . before seeding .time., By 
doing this the grain acts as a fertilizer to the 
wheat instead of being a pestilent weed, robbing 
the, wheat erop of meeded moisture and fertility. 

When the Hessian fly is prevalent, wheat 
either sould never follow the same,crop, or the 
old stubble should be plowed go early that the 
scattered grain will germinate and be replowed 
before seeding time. In this way theeggs of 
the fly, which are always laid as soon.as the 
plant appears above ground in warm weather, 
will be plowed under and destroyed, A’still bet- 
ter way to manage would be to Fall plow wheat 
land infested with Hessian fly, and sow with 
oats or barley the following Springj-A merican 
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“SEAWEED AS A MANURE. 


In the shore towns and in the districts pene- 
trated by thd tidewater streams and coves, sea- 
weed of various kinds are much used for fertil- 
izing the land. There isa great difference in 
the character and value of this marine vegeta- 
tion, the most valuable coming from rocky 
shotes ahd deep waters, and the lesé Yajuatile 
from the flats and bays, where fresh water min- 
gleawitiiitiic fidés.. The cel grass (Zoster tna- 
rina), which is nota true alga, or sea wrack, 
grows abundantly both in shoal, brackish water, 
and in the sea, but is the least valuable of sea- 
weeds, The rock weed (Fucus vesiculosus) 





takes its common name from its strong attach-, 


ment to rocks and boulders that are found on 
many parts of the coast. The ribbon weed 
(Laminaria), aleo called kelp, and the ‘‘ moss- 
es,” so beautifully colored, grow in much 


deeper water, and are considered the best 


of all for dreesing the land. These weeds are 
torn up from the bottom by the storms in Win- 
ter and Spring, and borne by the tides and 
winds in immense quantities to the shores, 
where they are stranded within reach of the 
farmer’s teams, The stay of seaweed upon the 
shore-dependa both upon the form of the beach 
andthe presence of rocks te prevent ite rn to 
the sea when the tide recedes. On some beaches 
it has to be gathered at every receding tide, 
and piled in heaps beyond the reach of the wa- 
ter. In sheltered coves hundreds of loads are 
often gathered after a single storm. It some- 
times remains for many weeks. The value get 
upon this fertilizer differs very much in the 
localities where it is within easy reach. In 
some places the beaches are leased, and the 
wrack is carefully gathered and removed season- 
ably to the yards or to the fields where it is to 
be plowed in. In other districts all that lodges 
below high water mark is free to the first comer, 
and is. removed in boats and scows,, Itpays well 
for gathering. Large quantities of it arefaken 
‘ from the shores of islands and sold in meighbor- 
ing places at from $1 to #24 tov. The apalysis 
of the ash of these weeds shows a large per 
cent. of potash, and dt is found to be a very val- 
uale fertillizer for the potato and the turnip and 
other root crops. In the villages where the 
good is landed and offered for sale there is an 
ip Scream demand for it for use in village gar- 
ell as on the farms lying back the 
couniey sie or seven mile, Mixed with the 
n from shallow coves when it is gath- 
rm with rakes and scows, it makes a good ab- 
sorbent for the cow-yard and pig-sty. It is 
sometimes used as a jes epee = = grass jand, 
But this must be attended with considerable lo 
of ammonia, as it decays rapidly. The mos 
economical use of,7it is to spread it broadcast 
upon land that is to be immediately plowed for 
corn and potatoes, or otber main crops. It isa 
favorite fertilizer for the ruta ts an on sweet 


German ony A drill the 
plow, the is filled with Be a and 
comet by oes ee r it. 
maagic and Soler best eat may be p ragably 

same way. is covering of 


fresh gathered weed w th a on inches of ak 
leaves. nothing to be wasted. We have found it 
to be an excellent fertilizer for asparagu 
spreading it upon the surface of the bed an 
pope | it in. There we with the ee — used 
for. forty years, an e ocea- 
sional dressings of artificial f B have 
found it of great benefit “a the soil.—W. Y, 
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and of the Natural D = Abeses 
in position, bat leto-others an rtable 
to wear. All*Conversation and even ie heard 
distinctly, We refer to those using them, Send for 


illustrated book with testimonials, free, Address, F. 
HISCOX, 868 Broadway, N. Y. Mention this paper. 
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WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux InpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a L-¢ 4 The cover hes ee 
INDEPREDENT” pas on it in hari gilt let- 
ters; making it quite ornamental, They ;will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
exch, bxladnt’ (Popa) fo any F.-O. in the 
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Address TUE INDEPENDENT, 
2.0. Box ‘2187, __ New’ York City. 
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OTHER firet-cless publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in or 
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Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPEGIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Boston. 


Murdock Curtain Grate. 





New end pam ee — A ¥ ioe, grate ever offered 

t yublic; eas u am or one a 
fide balow the bars. “Pine be. ke in ° 

e cut represents the curtain (or — + 
rawn. Finished in Berlin black, cast . an 


ze metal. Circulars sent on application. 
MANUFACTURERS: 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE ATE CO., 


Ra Bencen Street. Boston. Mass. 


a ye ae 
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THE BEST AND ROUTE 
SHORT LINE 
Chicago, ‘ca 
The line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 
to Freeport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
It is also the 
SHORT LINE 
And the best route to La Orosse, Ashland, Du- 
lath, Winona, Abeotloeny Pierre, and ail points 
The direct iale to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, Marquette and the ‘mining regions 
Itis the LAKE SHORE and PARLOR 
Can. ae between CHICAGO and 


te CHICAGO #0 
RAILWAY. 
BETWEEN 
«0 Omaha. 
City, Council Bluffs, Omaha and all point» West. 
BETWEEN OHICAGO AND 
ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, 
in the Northwes 
of lake Superior. 
Pas Hl OAL — trains, 


D Sr. E PAUL. 


CHICAGO AR COUNCIL BLUFFS 
IOAGO AND WINGH A 

If you are ay - Denver, Ogden, San 
Francisco, P nd, or any point in the West 


or Northwest, ank the or for tickets via the 

rs you aniTy t Atty ped 
m. poant bee okt 

STATE LINE. 


yonger Agent, 
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this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 





Something New! A Garton Plow! 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


ESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


inore durable than ordinary Chtfied Ties Plows” * Ont Steel, Je mmmee, ghter, and 


Manufactured by 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Lion, N. Y. 


New York Office, 118 Chambers Street. 





SAVE LIFE AND PROPERTY 


BY USING 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


FoR 
Protection from Lightning, 

These rode are manufactured and erected 
only by the enbecriber. They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles,‘ and 
during « period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Cireulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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27 Sudbury Street, 
Bend for Cetategus, BOSTON. 
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GENERAL GRANT. 
A Tin tw — 


A. H. RITCHIE, 
16x19 inches, 


Sent, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, upon receipt of $1. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


GAS MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 00., 
47 and 49 N. Second Mt., Philadeiphia. 
“Gasotixng For Any Maxx Macuine.” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


Heoteomb’s Auto- 
matic Combination 


FURNACES 


For Hard Coal, 
Coke oF Wood, Woods with 
o 





M 
Saari Howe 


Guaranteed in every re- 
spect. 
, Send for Circulars. 


HOLCOMB & GOULD, 
Painesville, 0. 
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PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER F PAINT. 
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BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 
John King & Son's Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet long by 3-6 inch wide. 


WEBER |} 











PIANOS 


Send for Catalogue. 





WAREROOMS : 





P.O, Box 2787. NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th &t,, 
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Gshed on both sides, form the new LINENE F. 

FEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 26 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 
Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M. A. Fair, Boston, r88z. 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR 00., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1885. 
Open from June 15th to October Ist, 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL: 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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